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Under the same roof -tree 


isdiftNTMi., scholarly and 
^ expensive hook has been 
^Mtedin a popular title, per- 
kaiitempt to address itself to 
^lisformcd historical public 
&e complex reasons, the book 
luftfy. Us main contents are 
ladings of a conference con- 

• 1969 by the Cambridge 
It the History of Population 

Structure. To this Peter 
Us prefixed an introduction 
oiaety pages, evidently 
iio a more general reader- 

tuftrence appears as a sue- 
Iffifcise in tha very dilHcull 
twi -international connnunl- 
T» often, iu such affairs, the 
we past each other at dif- 
tugenls. In this case, the 
Group had prepared their 
naty findings from Eng- 
-n.- .of, inhabitants or census 
solicited from colleagues 
■ Serbia, Japan, the United 
Mse where' relevant com- 
■sterlaL Indeed, the focus 
>t was sharper than that : 
PUce on the size of the 
I* fondly group, and in the 
? sinicturlng of this 

* relationship between per- 
PSsatne household. 

jfj. jfc. Contributors kept 
w brief. But. what makes 
Pmerence does not neces- 
< for a good book. Much 

* wk-in-progress, extra- 
J.J| orn . .scanty evidence, 
.wwisston about census 

SJPKW refinements, 
taS? t|Ve tahles ‘ squeez- 
Lj^ble quantitative ounce 
•enable enumerations. 

°£-'e mgnifle- 
may, will be useful 
JWr historical demogrg.' 
5Jfat years tp cpriie. But 
■«. ^t»v better; and cer- 
Wve been, ifiare dcono- 
o madtj this available to 
,. ln hilpioographed form. 

make tob 

Ahd *vera) 

^ on B Ae most 
too little out ' o£ 
->k. , lhe MsewithChris-' 

M^lwertsting study of. 

sketches in 

£Sh^ re T nlr *My 

bpoks.antl more to 
- Hammel-s piece 
i; JSJ " Process * which 

ISX- , ^ lt ' controversial 
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KWj“ U ng literature!! 

Vi three stu dies in 
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Households anti families in past tlme-from the cover of tlie book revived below. 


is 


what .inheritance— must be sketched 
in with an apologetic paragraph or 
relegated' to a footnote. ... 

Nor is this accidental. For Mr 
■ Laslett, whose enthusiasm brought 
this successful international ex- 
change about, contributes: an Intro- 
duction of characteristic enthu- 
siasm, urgency, and— ala? — 'Opacity. 
It is the urgency which brings about 
the opacity. The introduction, 
which was written after the mam 
i contents of the book, were prepared 
for the press, qualifies some of those 
: Contents.' There are (evidently sub- 
sequent) footnotes to the introduc-. 
tion referring to yet more up-to-date 
information. And there is tlien pre- 
fixed a preface which qualifies (“Dr 
Rudolf Andorka of Budapest has just 
reeently discovered . . ”) the mtro-. 
ductidn further. Mr Laslett is still, ■ 
as in The World We Have Lost,, 
‘ tripping over himself In his haste to 
establish this “ burgeoning subject 
of "social structural history’. 

Without Mr LasletFs enthusiasm 
it is doubtful whether the Cambridge 
Group would ever have been 
founded, or would have mode the 
considerable beginnings which it has 
made. His enthusiasm lias also 
communicated itself very much more 
• widely, alerting students and local 
historians to demographic signifi- 
cances and stimulating a , «exv 
. generation of research. 


PETER LASLETT (Editor) : ; 

Household and Family in Past Time ; 

623pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£ 12 . , ; ; 

.But wltii thi? enthuiiam there goes 
an impatience, a tone of stridency, 
which Inhibits the- enlargement and 
development of the very discipline 
which lie sqejis to further. (This 
may perhaps arise from the accident 
of his Group’s location, within a 
university which has. -shown scant 
encouragement .to *ny kind, of 
sustained social history, so that men 
see themselves in the role of rebels 
when they pursue studios which are 
,tbe normal matters of curriculum in 
less ideological schools of history.) ■ 
The stridency, in. ibis case, turns 
on the “myth of the extended 
family ”• According to this myth, ttjoi 
small puctear, parent-and-ch lid house- 
hold is a late evolutionaiy develop: 
ment, perhaps a concomitant or. a 
pre-coudition of industrialization. Be- 
fore this some larger, but aliad.ovfcy, 
extended family was the fiomiiv 
ant household fprm— either the 
multi-generational household gov- 
erned by a patriarch or the 
frArhche where several pairs of mar- 


and servants. Any large household 
arrangements found in recent tidies 
were presented as " survivals ” from 
the type of a previous evolutionary 
phase. • 

But Mr Laslett’s English findings., 
beginning- with listings at the; end 
of the sixteenth . century, showed a 
remarkable Constancy in ntean house-, 
hold slzo, of nrouud 4.75 persons,! 
and coptlmiing over three conturles. 
Intel-national soundings showed 
(Japan excepted) the small nuclear 
household' flourishing, ip the same 
period iit many other countries. The 
. fVdrddie 1 could scarcely bo identified 
anywhere,, and dcmogrnpliio limita- 
tions made the frequency of multi- 
generation al - households seem im-. 
probable.;. From, this there evolved- 
Mr Laslett’s’ !' null hypothesis 
"The present state of the evidence, 
forces, us to assume that its I the 
family’s] . organization was always 
and Invariably nuclear unless- the' 
contrary can be lirovenV’ 

This is (within limits to be dis- 
cussed) on important and cop^tt uc- 
tiva proposition,, and onp supported 
by much evidence presented' in the 
book. And for this Mr Lasleit and 
his Group are to be congratulated. 
William Morris’s House of the Wolf-] 
ings, where 1 the “kindred 'of the 
ip ark ” slipred u communal existence, 
under the same roof-trea (pf *he pra-. 
poVtipns of sdme bilge tithe !>»rn)< 


must recede further into prehistory. 
We are closer to Vico's original fami- 
lies, where men xvere terrified liy 
thunderbolts into the piivacj’ of 
caves for their bestial copulations. 

It is nut clear how Ear historians 
huve been accessories in esialilHiiug 
the extended family myth. Mr Liislett 
implies that the myth had uuiruisal 
ucceptnncc, but his examples are few, 
and nne of them is taken, disarm- 
ingly, from his own curlier writings. 
He is on stronger ground when he 
accuses historians nf having shown 
indifference to the problem, al- 
though niedtuvnl social liistnrians, 
who have argued the point scrupu- 
lously, don’t deserve to be Included 
in the censure. He is on strongest 
ground when he points to the per- 
vasiveness of the myth of an exten- 
ded family, as a universal evolution- 
ary pre-industrial phase, in tiie writ- 
ings of recent "social scientists”. 

But Mr Laslett’s conference was 
preoccupied . to the point of obses- 
sion v villi the necessity of demolish- 
ing this myth.. More fruitful and 
- more subtle avenues. of investigation 
pf familial history are blocked by 
this preoccupation, as tile' editor 
plucks the contributors back to their 
central demolition duties. The 
trouble can be best illustrated in the 
argument about the “ Stem family 
Mr Laslett shows correctly that 
several contrasting types of family 
structure sheltered within this ter- 
minology, end that Le Flay and 
several of his followers offered Sts 
universality on inadequate evidence. 
But the model has repeatedly proved 
fruitful in the examination of cer- 
tain kinds of peasant society, both 
■ medieval and modern, in which the 
lapd descends (fay inheritance or 
customary right) to the oldest (or . 
youngest) son, iu which the son 
brings his bride to the patrimonial 
household, and in which, at soma 
time subsequent In this, the older 
couple 11 retire ”, preserving to them- 
selves, by careful lego) prescription, 
rooms 1 w*thiu ■ tilt farmhouse, (ior 
closely attached to i|}, ;^oiiie right ip 
the produce of the: farm, etc. To the 
muUi-gehoratiohal household so 
established might hi.- added, on occa- 
sion, In-dwelling servants, inmates, 
or unmarried kin, 

Such arrangements are docu- 
mented 1 from ninny countries and 
times.' One would * not. suppose this . 
-fr«m any distinct study in tills book* 
since rhu admission would give too. 
much • away to. a/t "extended 
family "hypothesis against' which 
. tiic.whnlq book Is u polemic. But the 
ibatter is . argued by Mi': Laslett in 
. several interpolations .(especially . fn 
the introduction) called forth by an 
• article by Lutz Berkaor ■ last year Jn 
flic American Historical Rcrtfuiu on 
“The Si'em Faijiily and the Develop- 
mental Cy pie of riio Peasant House- 
hold ”. . One must roicord that this 
''outstanding article Is better, and 
more Hlumlnatlug to the general 
. hi$rqr|c!ai reader, than any single 
study ip the present book. Using 
. a web' of intermeshing cvridence-^ 
jiir Idled), .. testamentary, economic 
. and. folklorist; as .well as listings' of 
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1 nh >i In i urns- Mr Berkncr is nhlc rn 
5! 1,,w rho stem family (modi- 
rifcl and diminished from L.e Hhv's 
model) cci'jainly did .flourish in a 
flreum uf villages on i he Austria n- 
t-zocn ri'oiitier in the niid-uigluceuifi 
century. Morem-er, he is able to 
Knmv tli.ii while only n rjtiarler nf 
the peasant households showed 
these characteristics ut any given 
moment when u census whs token, 
it can be inferred Lliut aver the 
development cycle of any family’s 
experience, the majority of Imuse- 
iipins must have Rnne through this 
phase. 

Since Mr Rerkiiur’s article is not 
include cl in this book, Mr Usicu’s 
attempts tn refute it (or to dimin- 
ish its significance) will be incom- 
prehensible to those who have not 
read it. nut it strikes radically at 
the argument of the book as a 
whole, since the presence of a com- 
paratively small proportion of 
extended ” families ut anv parti- 
cular moment of census' could, 
nevertheless, indicate that u sub- 
stantial proportion of families 
pussed through u similar form at 
some point in the cycle. The threat 
which this presents accounts for the 
Interpolations and ufter-tliouglus 
while the bonk was in the press. 
Jhis is curious, since the hook docs 
ill [net contain one exireniolv lucid 
and cogent piece, hy the anthropo- 
logist Jack (lOiuly, tv I licit (nil a care- 
ful rending) turns out to have raised 
tlie same set of questions, and tn 
V?-? s S t n , ihuo-biimb ticking inside 
Air Laslett s own covers. 

Professor Goody accepts and wcl- I 
!l je Cambridge Group’s work t 
fa demolishing the myth of univer- i 
m, y u eXt 5 nsion - But front this f 

ad considerations s 
which in themselves demolish tor, r 
eUSI \ “^.seriously in ques- ii 
lion) the value of any investigation * 
jLfi? fnnuly based upon disem- fi 
pod i cd census listings, unsupported ii 
hy other evidence. "Except in v 
rather exceptional cases ”, lie ii 

EEC"' llle c nvon, PC shie «f the 

basic units of reproduction, produc- " 
lion nnd consumption vary within ol 
fairly mu-row limits from society to «' 
society, whatever the economy.” 

Even in a Ghanaian compound ivilh C 
some seventeen members in the ^ 
u * 5 e P? r are quarters within tr 
the house indicate households with ■ ^ 

ds * ■ l? tfaese households 
“S™ “uts within an eacam patent, 
each hut may provide the status ol au 
a household for purposes of repro- of 
auction and consumption (or for La 
census or taxation punjoses), hut for of 
the purposes of ugramu production pu 
thS £ ™? ny as P ects of social life du 
the functions ,of an "extended” sn; 
family may be found far more la the " i 
Tl< *" between the neighbouring tin 

Jjffj* ff C ulPL ed ty. klr V *han in any- chi 
thing to be found by the most deter- tin 


[o inincd veuniN-uker within each 
d,i- household nr at each hearth. (This 
r s is a glass, and doubtless an improper 
u one, on Professor Gundy's lucid 
m- iii'guiiic-m.i 

ih 

1 " . Ir follows, however, iIijl the prob- 
nF loan or (*s tended kinship relations 
;d cnniiot hi* extruded from history 
!n ,v an .v . mmihur uf census lisr- 
n , bigs, since the evidence for 
u* this ciinnoL lie found in ihe 
s structuring of ench discrete house- 
F; only ill Ihe ensemble 

is m households and their inter-rela- 
tions. As Professor Goody remarks, 
it t ic question of • nuclear ’ nr • cx- 
s t"? group* • • • does not rum 

i- on Ilia difference between u mean 
i- j?” ° f household of 3.5 (‘ small ’) or 
it , r8e } • The main changes 

lt wmui have occurred in the structure 

0 of _ industrial and prc-indusmul 
societies . 

I- l[ i? ™* «r n ! re “P 01 * hie emergence 
■ or the elementary family” out 
,! of ' extended kin groups”, for 
s smaii domestic groups are vir- 
t universal. They concern the 

t disappearance of many functions 

1 of the wider tics of kinship. . , 

' i-hanges of this kind can not be 
derived from the study of the 
- household alone, since thev have 
I tn do with the relationship between 
members nf separate households, 
wild especially adjacent ones ... , 
rrie kind of information to miswer ; 
this question cannot be derived | 
from census data as presently , 
collected. T J 

Professor Goody has himself written 1 
elsewhere an the developmental s 
‘J . I I 1S Cl-| ticisms, taken with 1 
Mr Berkner’s, call in question not ‘ 
so much the value nf the Cambridge 1 
exercise as the value of continuing r 
it without supporting it by more 1 
subtle analysis and evidence drown 0 
from non-quantitat(ve sources. Pm * 

^£ h !^ ,, 1 h S5iS^ ij 

give rise to much more. ' y y j 

tt 

Static data and * 

joying societies - , § 

One cannot be confident that the m 
T*- ,iav « fu »v taken the rhepsure S 
?Li“ Ptf* *”■ , rt ,s r u ? , Mr w 


i much of his malcrial reduces him, on 
s the firsi page of his preface, not only 
r to u “ null hypothesis " hut ro a con- 
I Fessinn ubmit the possible null signi- 
ficance of ihe whole enterprise. While 
he bravely maintains the credo of 
' f I,e World We Have Lost, that “ the 
1 form of the lamily has u determin- 
ing influence on the outlook of indi- 
viduals and the structure of society ”, 
he adds that he doubts whether uui- 
ancestors cared " about the form of 
the fa mi lien in which they lived, 
whether they were large or sniull, 
ftimple or complicated The influ- 
ence, while M determining ", may 
have been “ in fact of restricted sig- 
niricance , since ” so little real vm iu- 
tiun in familial orguiiizaLion can 
actually be found in liiinmn history ”, 
II ci icc, “ examples of societies cltane- 
iijg their character in accordance with 
changes m the family are very un- 
likely ever io be met with ", 

Readers sceptical .if i| )L . t . xila . 

?i. ,US ‘.'I “« Pravions honk 
may ft.el that Mr Laslett — perhaps 
exhausted by the expense of enthus- 
iasm and hard work of the past five 
Scars and dispirited by the sceptics 
— -is now in danger uf selling his own 

SS! 1 '™ ,U0 S ,0H - A “»« hvpo- 

thesis may in fact be a better place 
tion l0rt ^ r ° m l * inn ^‘ s ^ orn,er posi- 

But, tn advance, the Cambridge 
Group must overcome one furtlier m- 
SX fiie y “re ton much in love 

SSL J? . C0l,l t ,UICr - u»d one senses 


livery type of evidence requires the 
most scrupulous handling and verifi- 
cation ; mid verification must often 
come, precisely, from the intersec- 
tion of different allegories of evid- 
ence. In what sense is h will, or a 
copyhold entry, or a list of n house- 
hold, ‘ literary”, " altitudinal”, tlr 
numerate ” ? And why should 2U0 
wills or 100 yeurs of n copy-roll re- 
i 1 !. 1 /. 1 ! “ oifituainal ", but a listing of 
1U0 houses become instuiitly ‘‘quuii- 
illative ", and hence ohjucriVe, scicn- 
iiFil- und exact ? 


have been ass^ku, 
Nothing i n ^r^ 
Pre-mdustriai 

f BBOsts that • 

Sjv received 
the many pre.ifcy, 5 ? 
Sf'fh hi* MHSisfoi 
b( - at least a f cw 


Households with a 
context 

The work of Mr Bcrkncr and of 
Professor Ladurie (of which there 
is another sustained example in n 
recent number nf Annul vs E.S.C.) is 
impressive precisely because they 
bring together this iutcrsecLing evid- 
ence, because their households are 
households within n real historical 
context. How is it possible to get 
very far with rhe discussion of house- 
hold or family if we don’t know 
whether the households were of serfs 


S“ d alQ « d . a^nits m the jntro- 

sna^shb?rtf » en8U? dat ^ (H n «“P«cal 
wvSP* i -I a a F C[e ty »n staiis) are 
rhr 0 °n y ada l 1ted f C r the recovery of 

einn£ op . devel 0Dmelit and 

cuange in domestic groups Indeed 

the unlllumlmting cEariict^ 60 ,) 


1 advlin!"^ ° f - lle . com PUter and 
I ad y anco in .flutist i ca I sophistication 
, are inipressive. And one would cer- 
: tQ inly not wish them to throw the 
thing away. But they are still cuught, 

^!!f3 ed,y ’ f 11 a ridIcul oua posture ot l 
i ejection of non-numeratc, “liter- 

or ?. "v° r ~T? S fi r L,,slett hus h 
otutudinal evidence. His think- 
ing on this point is sadly muddled. 

ri.nori? in , his - Introduction he 
chooses ro take issue with Le Roy 

ri S’ W i ho h , as recovered from 
wills, dowries, legal documents of 

Wrhn 5 k ,nds ’ and folk-lore, evidence 
vl ? our of Jho frdricha, nr fra- 
ternal household groupings, in 

iut'v he T»5f p°J n ,IlC cen- 

H p, ’ofcssor Ladnrie’s evi- 
- .Mr.. Las I eft preseuts (as he 

3oes^p Mr Berka^r ) a posture of ex- : 
treme scepticism which suggests a 
lS Cl ° sed i, B ains t all evid- 
e>> 9f- ** seems unjustifiable”, lie 

Shmcture 10 8 Cha , llBe iu social 
S“ c “f e - v fron », altitudinal evid- 
Sf» f v°T ne ' l,ou t ever impressive and 
&d{ Ul r (emphasis 

n?Gms ) th*i E wU,s or le ? al docu- 
ments (he warns us) may be' M cn» 

vement fioiop” or “pl a |S " 

wards historical ovideuce is absurd. 


• uuuocuuiua m.'ic ui sens 

• or freemen, of fishermen or bakers, 
nomadic shepherds or miners, were 
cultivating rice or silk or chestnuts, 
what kind of inheritance customs de- 
termined the transmission of land, 
whau kind of dowries or marriage 

with the computer, and cine settlements, what customs of appren- 

them clustered m ound its imunss ve ““ship or of migrant labour ? The 
scientific reassurance. The Grnun'« argument about the stem family, for 
command of the computer J..H sample concerns not some Mean 

Household bize of -a vast undiiTeren- 
Liatcd aggregate, but specific customs 
of tenure and inheritance within a 
definite comext of peasant agricul- 
ture. 

When Mr Berkner argues thnr Mr 
Laslett's listings liave quite insuffici- 
ent specificity for cam paring his 
Austrian households with compar- 
able (seventeenth-century) English 
yeoman households, he is clearly in 
the right. If is a sign of the 
speed with which tills branch 
of historical knowledge is grow- 
ing thut Ann ales’ special number 
on the family and society (Octo- 
ber, 1972) offers not only more 
evidence about complex families In 
different periods and regions, but 
^lso more complex. methods of exam- 
ining ' the .evidence than those em- 
ployed by Mr Laslett and most of his 
contributors — indeed, one contribu- • 
tor to both publications, C. Kleplsch, 
returns to the theme of fiftuenth- 
century Tuscany with more sophisti- 
cated analytical tools, and shows n 
developmental cycle (though not 
identical with, Mr Berkncr'x) which 
could possibly also lie hidden be-, 
neath some of Mr Lnslctt’s own En- 
glish agrarian quantities. But one 
cannot .determine tills until more — 
and different kinds of— evidence 


■ Mrs; 

which could beTfi 
Above all, there are!? 

first, architecture! 
bricks and monar d 
holds (and are the 
nuclear” or - Wf8di< 

f ; L « same . whether m 
i 4.75 persons live io a i 
: juge or In a room off 
interlocked passHgevni 
tan village perched Ifci 
on a hilltop?); 
evidence of .custwan 
copyhold, whose ml „ 
persist, in many pan* rf 
c udlng England, until 
eighteenth century. So 
tice of widow's fa 
instantly modify thq 
farming household? 

If the Cambridco i 
some skittish horse, Is 
show white in Its eyeful 
rider, whenever pretend 
of this “atdtudlBal"- 
of course, while Jlr __ 
the print-out, others bm 
findings In a context _ 
them significance. Tib 
already going on, aid 
more fruitful inilBeoca 
pop ” has been to pranbi 
with local historians, hi 
ing example of this ii am. 
Arthur Gobder in MiiW 
(Autumn 1972) on “He* 
Crisis of 1727-30 in W; 
where the author, with' 
an extra-nuiral class, ' 
deoce of very many ii— 
hear upon the qtiamitia 
mortality, aud dejuwstna 
statistical aopfalsticadM 
dogged logic, that Nun 
shire was suffering i_ 
of subsistence. Tbfs i» 
doni, nlthougli Mr 0 
of the Cambridge ft 
modest and teitradveieai 
But this article deiend 

not only in itself, bu* 


m 

6$ 


■ ivl uu.jr 

of the way in which 
along.' and in the «w 
vance. Mr np.d Mis l 
Cambridge in.luearir 
ing the crucial Chun« 
They in turn. with jW[jr 
Studertts, appliedjjdwJJ 
Mr Laslett w thef.^* 
Unfortunately, lha t 
p liter had decided, W-.,, 
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l. irtrt "no ' enses of subsist 
fio England after the mid-seven- 
Ifrentury. Mr Gooder has now 
i (hat dogmatic horse a proper 
1 Dr Schofield, of the Cam 
« Group, has recently issued 
f interesting and still-smoking 
LL from the computer (in 
) fojmifirion Studies, Autumn, 
"which suggest that not only 
■Shut also those high not yenrs 
1740-42 need looking at very 
5, for subsistence crisis. He 
nr protects the restive horse by 
ihe old hat explanations of 
taore " and “ spotted fever ” to 
■n these peaks in mortality. 
jAt have been more helpful to 
reminded readers of the close 
Mats of David Chambers, in his 
kuares at the University of 
t when-basing himself on evid- 
’fowl from many sources— lie 
Bud that a succession of high- 
i years, when combined with 
£lcs or extreme cold or 
ears rise to the charac- 
k English crisis in the 

with century. One hopes that 
tidier good extra-mural tutor 
Indus are preparing materials 
WJ2 to give tlie horse another 
t 

bh all as it should he. This 
u knowledge should move for- 
1 One hopes that Mr Laslett 
Ac Cambridge Group will feel 
abattled and will realize that, 
inch very hard work, they are 
cf in communication, if not with 
Wge, then with die rest of 
WDtiy; that the service they 
augly provide, as a computer- 
fcpwitory of data, is welcomed; 
wile their audience will not 
we before the authority of 
wutge" criticism does not in- 
i hostility. When The World 


We Have Lost appeared the TLS re 
viewer was sn critical as to seem to 
question Mr Laslett's credentials : 
m Household and Family in Past 
Time he has produced his creden 
lia .“. ,® nd Jhey ore sound. He has 
csr iblished his point, his "null 
hypothesis ”, and so has brought u# 
to the point where not only the 
Lamb rid.ee Group but many others 
ran begin afresh. 

But if a small group at Cambridge 
(winch is also maintaining Important 
international contacts) is too pressed 
to put the contextual flesh to the 
bone of their numbers, we also hope 
H® W wnH not— by prescribing 
what kinds of evidence are “ urfr 
ror or what kinds of findings are 
approved— inhibit the research of 
others. Such a course would lend 
only to their own isolation, and to 
even more costly books, with more 
statistically refined and more empty 
conclusions. Above all, it is dm; that 
the unreal and destructive quarrel 
between numerate and literary evi- 
dence was brought to an end. 

Even folklore (which is. unlike 
wills, a genuinely " literary “ source) 
could illuminate the figures. Rudolf 
Andorka of Budapest (Mr Laslett In- 
forms us in the Preface) « has iust 
recently discovered *' that in a cer- 
tain Hungarian village in 1792 "as 
many as 20?; of all house- 
holds were extended in form and no 
•ess than 36?; were multiple”. 
Ir this proves to be a variant of the 
stem family, it would be of interest 
to know how it began tq break down. 
Successive listings (even if available) 
would perhaps show only a diminish- 
ing proportion of extended families. 
But there is n little evidence in Hun- 
garian folklore of exactly such an in- 
stitution under strain. The voung 
bride, introduced to the house of 


her bridegroom's parents, wr. > ex- 
pected to be (as In many peasant 
societies) under the governance of 
her mother-in-law, and to perform 
the more arduous and menial ser- 
vices about the house and in the yard. 

' Now the disagreements start ", an 
»ld peasant informed a collector in 
!955i 

If there Is an old woman in the 
house, tlie young wife doesn’t like 
that at all, she gets completely 
out of hand, and won’t eat or 
drink. 15 Wliat is the matter, what 
do I long for ? ” And one day tlie 
husband finds an empty house, the 
wife lias gone home to her par 
ents. 

The structure of tiiis family would, 
of course, appear different— nucleat 
or multiple— according to whcthei 
the census was taken on the day be 
fore or the day after she left. So 
frequent, it seems, was this pheno- 
menon during a certain phase of 
transition that Hungarian peasant 
society evolved a particular kind of 
very unpleasant charivari or 
“rough music” to deal with tlie er 
ram bride and the failed husband. 
When the bride eventually returned, 
the lads of rhe village would break 
in upon the couple, rc-onact ail 
obscene marriage ceremony, or 
“ fasten the doorhandle . . . undress 
the couple, and tie them together 
with a rope”. If the Cambridge 
Group would only admit (after everv 
due critical precaution) this kind of 
evidence to their researches, their 
findings would not only be more in- 
teresting: they would make hatter 
human sense. And we would move 
tentatively towards the history of a 
family, not as a digit in a series, bin 
as a synthesis of all available histo- 
rical evidence. 
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effing i® cucit 7 do not on 
bnui- SOod prospects 
ffjfwdlnfc and it la clear 
w.rtoice of titles that tlie 
fl/ - Client? and 
Paupers : the Making 
Class were 
in • , : !; n eed to- overcome 


zation of the supplementary benefits 
administration. Some of the most 
useful arid interesting chapter? in 
her book are those giving tlie inside 
story of the policies und practices 
of this vast and complex government 
service. 

Important as it is to an understand- 
ing of the system,' however; the 
account of the workings of the sup- ' 
plemeiitary benefits scheme is' not 
the book’s outstandihg theme. Of, 
far greater concern to Miss Steven- 
son— and no doubt to the Supple- 
mentary Benefits Commission too— 
are three Issues: the relationship of, 
financial assistance to otljer forms of 
social service: the famed (or more 
often ill-famed) “ exeiclse of discre- 
tion ” by the supplementary benefit 
■si 

ISi 

ef 
n 


mado to prevent abuse by undeserv- 
ing lay-abouts of over-generous hand- 
outs from public funds. 

Throughout this deeply thoughtful 
study Miss Stevenson retains the in- 
terest Df the reader, whether, she is 
, giving aa account of the selection, 
attitudes and training of staff, or of 


I T Y— W* Ut-UU) UA Ul 

, roe work of the “special welfare 
■ .’* 0. r the cases she visited, or is 

. offering proposals for improvements 
in the present .service. She Is 
. Hioroughly detached and fair; yet, 
does not hesitate- to berate as occa- 
sion demands the weaknesses of 
those inside the service who are 
over-defensive or those outside it (in- 
cluding arndrig others claimants' and 
social workers) who are over* 

c|aq attempts to -be neithai 
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At the flashpoint 


-JOHN UPIMKK: 

Aliibcuais and U umcii 
280pp. Amiri 1 Dcnisih. L 1 

Museums and unim-ti : what is ani- 
lung Mr Updike up m, in the ij[| e ri f 
nis new lintik uf slmn stories ’i 
Museums and women, fur him. both 
are intersect inn points for the forces 
nuu tug apuri his liriljinni, rlncen 
universe : lime and eiurniiy, pussinn 
and guilt, dentil and pcnuanence. the 
natural unu me iii.ua, m- ucr . .»ui.v 
oiims and wmneii Imih touch im- 
permaiience wirii or«l<*r and 
fiirirnul f.n fj.isr rihjct'i s. funni 1 
”** iiqxi : !>■*■ i)pnn«.r- ■ rli. 
time, crysluilive ;i longing for its 
aeons. 

Of rhut longing lie li.is said in nu 
esmy nn courtly love : 

whai is ii line Inve for rhut pun uf 
mu-selves which is Ju Heaven for- 
ever removed fruui change and 
corruption * A ivnman, loved 
niom ei iru r i ly eases the pain „f 
tJinehy Inca living nostalgia. . 
ilie 1 1 1 luges ivc hoard in wait fur 
liic wiminn who will seem in luulv 
them forth include tin- miniuum 
Tf. «rt«m slam uf sunshine, a 
delicate lluvour of dust, a kind uf 
rasping tune that is reborn in Eicr 
irpicc ; they nro nameless, these 
elusive glints of original goodness 
that a man’s memory stores iu- 
wiiril un erotic commitment. 

Tills corrupt, histrionic, artistically 
ration version „f sexual love was 
uJready foreseen in Mr Updike's 
iirst novel. Tn it an uld and virtuous 
male world ushered in the fallen, 
con rump nr my nnu tluit gives him so 
iiuicli scupe: 

Thus pronouiu-ing. Hook had a 
very clear inner iipprclicnsinfi of 
wnat virtue was: Ail nusteritv of 
t.ie hunt, a nmnliiiess from which 
come.? all life, so that it can he 
written rliat the woman takes her 
1 J, « front ilia man. As the Indian 
' «*■ fiOrved the elusive deer he 
hunted, men once sensed invisible 
i goals, find grew hard In such ser- 
vices and pursuit, ami lent their 
• society un invisible temper, rmpo- 
. tent tq provide this .tempering 
. *alt, nien would sink lower . thnu 
women, ns indeed thcy.'ltad. • 


sudden vault, the .shapely eurn ices, 
the nintinnk-.ss uniformed guard 
like ii iviirily disguised iirdiungcl, 
the lirnsul .stairs leading upward 
into lieu veil knows tvliul mansions 
of expectantly hushed ireasure. 
Aud it appeared m me ilini now I 
i wns condemned, in my be>urh for 
1 tiie radiance that hud faded behind 
me, to enter more and more 
imisemn.s, and in lie a little less 
exalted liy each new viitruure, and 
a lit fie morn quickly disenchanted 
hy the fnniilinr coutcnts beyond. 

Original goodness, original sin, ami 
woman have nut had such a press 
since li'em.-.s-'S' and .|iilni Dunne. if 
ibis is ClirisUiiiiity'.s positively Iasi 
a p| lea run cc in serious 1-lnglish ur 
A murium literature, it leaves ihe 
with panache ; if sexual drumu 
is ilisappenring with pc i- missive ness, 
Rfr Upd ke at least is still loading 
every rift of il fsu to speak) with awe. 

ilv writing almasr us murli hr the 
short story ns in the novel form he is 
wisely ignoring a current literary 
ireuil. In his stories, sonic no InngcV 
Mian a ample of pages, his oxuher- 
ance is compressed ns strictly and 
efficiently ns liquid in hii aerosol ; 

1 1 us subject u I ways being the flasli- 
{jouit, the explosion of durk against 
light, tins arrested mnmenr when 
mortality illnminutes life, this com- 
pressive form disciplines him ad- 
mirably. To achieve his sudden wail- 
ings, he lakes the opposite course 
from Beckett’s in approaching the 
.same area (to the next generation per- 
haps the two may seem uvn sides of an 
authentic twentieth- rentury coin). 
Where Beckett goes st might to dread 
nnd emprinesa mul sparsely reprn- 
iIucqs lliem, Updike siirrnumls them 
with ute and niovcmenr and then 
stups the action; so that suddenly 
wo hear the silence and see i lie durk. 
There is a click, a stillness, and nil 
the energy that poured imo a repre- 
sentation of liveliness uut lines its 
absence- “ I can hear the cn teller 
snicker , says his husehall player. 


non* of Miniums, flanged spears, vi.aijijuh NABOKOV • nil . 

prongs, mid meiiHCing helmets”; on, ror example. Hush ip, 

comparing n nervous couple at n Transparent Tilings enjoyed a fumbling con nZ 

family gathering to one of “those in , ‘ J«»a, and c n J 

isolated corners of inicrjectinns and and Nicnlson. “Wause Julia Is f a E 5, 

foreign .syllables in a poorly planned ymiRhtcr, repui&j 

crossword puv.de » j following- K unle heroine; bfS 

Kierkegaard " ns, crippled, agon- T _ , .... . , , 1CS * ,or s «f, later U iiT?! 

ized by distinctions he scribbled on wh^mn- "’’r* <S * hc story of a k'n ^ ,nanrie . Jufia’ibft.' 
and un, heaping roiiy on irony » l,, tiy magus custmg up accounts, a s R. s secret poisessicm^I 
curse on cum, gnashing, sneeiing. c " nj . l ! ro . 1 ' “''TO off his effects. It is ud curve 
praising Jehovah in the privacy of V lad,n J l ‘' Nabokovs first new novel chronicled In the oiher^ 
Ids empty home in cb£nb£en ” S£* “ ,n 1%9 ' an . d *' ««aves all Thls as R. S 

with a eirl’s hum i«, HA . that passionute encvcinucdie fnkiup on you, Hue i:1t 


Making fictionfliddle-aged lib 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV • 

Transparent Tilings 

IfMnp. Weidtitfcld and Nicolwm. 


aueei ur metai lined in the liaht J \ .r, . ,,L wen, nut ■ . -* 1 “‘“'ss. wnerectei 

Another writer, perhaps, iiiielu H 1 " 10, f i,L ' Im;, glncd voice heliiud r a, . , ii ,,l ? r,ta l artefaciiaffi- 
have pursued a legend limr Cbrisi rhe novels useil to be saying. Look ut : , utl0, l. n,, d (fhmnilk 

escaped the Cross to settle in a my !' ,c ,9 s ' my P*°. ts 11 11 cl cmurivances, n ?, reaient s hi unteca 
remote Japanese island ; might have r ,y ookm fcghjss history mul wonder- 

Il l-on lii„i r i,„ ... h , land uemn-nn hu -I.- l ... I CUl. and 98 ..j 


. - - — - — - OlUll- HI ,1 

i emote Japanese island ; might have 
given him the stoop of nn elderly 
kmionoed Japanese, mid blue eyes — 
huf would the eyelids have been 
wrinkled * like the armpits of u 
saluuiaiidor ’ ? Who else would in- 
elude, in the memories of a tlicsis- 
wmnig N ancon form isi clcrgvniun 
experiencing mystical rupture iu a 
dentists surgery in Oxford, “Max 
i L’i unliiu.5 sentence uhour there 
always being a slight shock in see- 
ing un envelope of one's own after 
it bus gone through the post ” ? Mr 
■ Updike s style is itself a museum, a 
great apparently uncatalogucd col- 
lection ill rarities preserved against 

aS 1,cro in Piseon 

Hie white arms of girls dancing, 
taffeta, white arms viulet in. the 
Iiol lows music its ecstasies praise 
me while wrists of praise the 
white aims mid the vvhito paper 
tr i mined the Euclidean proof of 
j ythagoi-us theorem its tightening 
beauty iho iridescence of an old 


In this Inpsed wofld whira lliscarded 
• wmneh carry, the nnu« of masculine 
failure of nerve, “ momeiitm-ily ease 
t.|ie pain bf time” for them, und 
ftplfcr, as metaphysics] objects, the 
Vvorship and curses due to gods. Mr 
Updike sDonJu an figure— it niighi 
he Plot llanema of Couple.-;, <ir Hob-: 
JjStj or the narrator in i'ltany of these 
storie^— msatinbly pursues the ** olu- 
Hive Klines of original goodness ' 

I .looked back, anil it came to me 
:tnat nothing about museums Is as 
^lojidld .ps, their entrances— the. 


t and fur a second uf reflex there 
l ean see it like it (i&d l tn bfi,.coh- 
tiuorits and cities and every green 
tree distinct as a stilch, gnd. the 
hickory sweetens in my hands, and 
I feel the Ruud old pure hunger. 
J hen something happens. It 
blui-s, skips, fades; 1 1 don't know 
It 5 ont-. curing ciiodgh; is -what it 
probably is. it>, Rowing dun none 
. 't— ^tlie stu diuni', the areiagci 
-pis really there, Jiist you ni-b 
Hide, und its not enough. 'J 

But wliat other writer, is able tli 
surround the split second of mor- 
tality w;lh so: many varieties rif life 
— speokuiR in. the voices of.an>ardi- 
aiigol, a used-car salesman, dueeh 
IseuJt ; packing . a poientipl novel 
tiito a ; psychoanalytic session, a 
driTe ; on a \nll 

• the Spolduig guarantee in idn-point 

Sanserif *» .in lha llln.l.... '£ 


my looking glass history and wonder- 
land geography. How rhe author 
comes forward with a different sort 
o) triumph in his eye, mid says, Look 
at my poverty, this mortal uicss und 
tiicse clumsy machines. lie's dressed 
for the part, too, und looks more like 
a plumber than u fancy fa hula lor ; 

Presently R. came in. He had not 
shaved for three or four days and 
wore ridiculous blue overalls which 
P° r °, und convenieni for distribut- 
ing about him the tools of iiis pro- 
fession, such us pencils, hull pens, 
three pairs of glusscs, cards, jumbo 
chps, elastic bands, and— in an in 
visible suito— the dagger which 
after a few words of welcome he 
pmiiLcd at our Person. 

tr Ji ck will 1 the dagger rather sue- 
tests that he hasn't abjured all the 
old vulgar flourishes, but on the 
whole he seems a workmanlike figure,. 
nf.«i 0US ii° b ? Uuncsr und dimer. And 

JJfJI: i H ’ ? l,e f“ , art i Pitfceilents— 
some where m the background liuvers 
another weary wizard. Prosimro, tuk- 

inS IS limn r u.m-1,1 i 


. I Kvaoiranun IR l 

leal, and as linpoteni and 
ns your signature on the i 
uso ; every landmari nhd 
hears the ghostly' imprint 

minds— and therefore of 
easy to make pattern' 
that works like this. ii_ 
make them stick. All ita 
things will ohnte you aedk 
m the end alone-" |[in« 
says R. with comic win. 
compared to a person dm. 
variety of forms around 
self. 

It’s not □ thought io co* 
or to cram the sioqc wilh 
He only liims at Hu“h'ia„„ 
mg ill u few bizarre x£jib > i 
flame, hlack-aad-gold, top 
the general idea. The ten; ' 
tictilars, the awful rows, tin 
the trin], hqppon in (be 
real focus is on the n 
oeuvres, on rhe dream Damn 
to relinquish your ]ima*bt 
on (imagined) beantf-ubti 
hard as giving up your hd]i 
and pcrimps the same iH 


‘■■•-liniownre or an old .T.I.l me nacKgrouilcf Hovers hHrd n? iiviup nn vniit haU< 

copper ton nd in the salt sand. The ? un l ber weary wizard. Pros]jiiro, tuk- and oerSnns 8 il» 

^ ‘1 ,hc i,,k of , ! |'2l ^ 1 Th S ' C ) V °w d linu !'^ 1U,d |n,Llil, P book-vise, studifdK 
Hie IcrteiN of words tlmt are your 11 n ^ 1 he cioud-capp d towers, the all tho time at the iraii-nsK 

her«l ifr 0 ?maLS ne f lS | ■M 1 men l' e0r8C0US ,,alaces back in the box. it is full of strati? bid 
Three hnn 1^*1 81 c,1| blhood. And so, we get only tcasinc naren Armando's un-Epfilisb tat 

brown ^ b/r' 1 '^ by , , the ll >otical glimpses (t£ h.rid^orof ^curate idiom, '< And «. 
lamnsliude V( « f „- , «m nod-glass a paperback edition, a smattering of S 0l,1 S 10 mak< ? love H . “Ope, 
riigjl. pn HNr,‘\ ptirenr.s our or exotic synonyms) of the novdwe one nntkes love, two ami 1 

' yo'd tb^i^Ti; - expected to br reading. T/i/snuvel 1,0 ma , tter how often J 

■ n pt',? 11 '!™? 11 rpoih. [s.abbm the; life onhcniaruinsam ATI Halide; the esietilial 

' cSnnn. f -r2 nd r Hoc ^ s by bctween^ the lines, a tour aKmn.f nf slips through poar Poncoff 
the T nui, a . n ^ tbe fragile i he instant be iLysk s tarn 

your spread hand!^ b,ege, ‘ lhlln ,ua 8. ic revelations. The narrative sit- l^wyon her. He J s M«ilk 
,, h dl “P m a double-edged affair with- Cental acrobatics, dodrfwta 

i L 1 s Brotes R ueries the “R" telling ‘‘ Persnn’s ” ' sturv threats of quack* r and iM 

choked bottlenecks of fantasy, the is l ,a «'y «bnut R., and not at You^d 'bqtter 

ham-haiided rhetorical questions: the 
Superfluous firewqrky crackle— seem 
“i a .«rriterwho could eat hqlf * dozen 

;*r 


- f -...MUM, H MIIOUCIIIIK OI 

exotic synonyms) of the novel we 

!?KHS , .i t0 te reudi !«- T/u's novel 

horSi H C r fC °" lhe "•"‘■B'lW «»d 
between the lines, a tour of some of 

8 , L : u « me s that work Lhe 
magic revelations. The narrative set- 
“h» S ? double-edged affair, with- 
Jv . .telling * Person’s'* story. 
Which is partly about R.. nnA nn, 7,1 


n i aim iuiiks 

K-s .language and puoplo fruui 
iqd the scenes. From this seep- 


■Wfl/isparc/i! Thinti .ii^J 
ink tfipFu’s been for. a 


e 6immiii.ee m ien-point 

sanserif , in the .shadow, qf a- vino 
leaf innumerable barhaiic sugges- 


fjiced parody, of “ One of My Genere - waikV’ n n 3 C1 ' lly ''“Possible R. says, ** Afetl have 
Mon ", the outrageous jcij- d*esl% piSrees -.SB i snow - Pfoportv with a black burton, a 

" w? h fI . Party fw U uras ^ c Seeing p 8 b e a U in a* 'npa r | f nkn ' !,u, ” p ' thc f upP ^Z^ 

s b?e'„ V"*fiSB5u^"ss£s& f s assraasg 

- foreign sophistication and nianqorist U-iumphs And ^tfrfVh* 5 t * rec1 of baiiglng ouf 

:jSSSi ** B r tIe clxm ' as an all- wol-dl, the dSSSfc R bas'ricd in Ant l 

. 5S? 

and moro dmined of sUpefuatural »wny .ih all d irect ion L Int o ' n t liu? • ancesi.bp ifi. a 

SMnifl^m 15 ■’ e5tpb ^« n ,^ BHUf- his . ^^.^'or^se^ oaierfut^ .pntfable 

magiullcem, cunning -despair his tk* ’’ 1 , - ,• • , ot maptal. events, 

: shqrpeniug pf needle-points fop more at , rtai,,flt ve takes place speak a, unique 

and mare angels to dance on, make wH.n X an , iall ii'8 points where, or . authority . About tjj'jj*' 
a ft no, resonant stir. ■ iT? rM,,i j i tr ^S |C itincrarv aqdpltiahieln ||I )> Jiut, ^ M ,, 

crosses R. s. q, id vice- vewa. Early ship. , 


blessing: 

^fr before the Dark 

i Cape. £1.93. 

B toviiubly be said of Doris 
new novel that It offers 
jWy for the flies, maybe 
i few platform auotos, In the 
*f Women’s Liberation. In- 
due who have previously 
i Mrs Lessing’s novels too 
rtih political commitment — 
rfo described her last novel, 
* for a Descent into Hell, In 
d the Lalngian doctrine on 
i»ic treatment— will doubt* 
ti this tale of a middle-aged 
■ifi painfully discovering 
oh just as didactic, just as 
(irittljr Insistent on upsetting 
leu of wclnl acceptability. But 
w under her spell, who need 
mud and shocked into anger 
■isJtmeni. who find an echo 
•wives of her passionate con- 
hr |he misfit, the defiant, the 
revolutionary — for them this 
k narrative u (publisher's dea- 
eUHIkove Its customary dis- 
tend reverberating effect, 
euteristically, because she Is 
i tame to experiment with 
xHinlc devices, Mrs Lessing 
mu the crux of Kate Brown’s 
dpi' by spattering the pages 
wrrogation marks. To ven- 
k ihe dangerous course nf 
fe one's entire life-style, and 
ikaroying the self-respect so 
(By nurtured for twenty years; 
M questionable. ' And once 
bd uptin the sea of doubt, 
a no stopping.' . Thinking ? 

that, thinks Kate, aged 
st md mother of four, is a 
■ word to describe the tur- 
wtaih her calm and compc- 
Vnrance. For Kate, whose 
IS to nice detached Michael, 
nunent neurologist, has sur- 
IWtv well the usual knocks of 
»ndchties and diminished 
5r C rt", ,a ?j ,s an altogether 
«, Btackheath housewife. 

To} ore more or less 
X?.- nicely into nor- 
idealistic, patrpniz- 
wtrts of ^e. progressive 
W« endly. Michael; is off to 
**^ state *4 widrhis, daughter 
■ wliy not, as his col- 
©iW? Kate into let- 
ii . SJj -J^F , tbfl summer and 

Srt-i? ca f fiBr 

followed — trans- 

Gr poww ^ conference 
problems, Into Portuguese, 


the language oF her childhood in 
Lourenso Marques ? But the new 
“ liberated " Kate, elegant and effic- 
ient mainstay of delegates in London 
then in Istanbul, is still being a 
mouier figure. She may pity the 
plight— which Mrs Lessing brilliantly 
and savagely portrays— of that doll- 
like succuba, the airline hostess, dis- 
pensing reassurance and sexiness and 
only too well aware of being wanted 
liy all around. But she herself, in well- 
cut conference dresses and fushi on- 
able auburn swinging hairstyle, 
gradually realizes how intolerable 
her own role has become. “ Looking 
back, it seemed as if she had been 
at everybody’s beck and cal], always 
available, always criticized, always 
being bled to feed these — monsters." 
And the monsters, as she discovers 
when nice disturbed Jeffrey, fleeing 
from dad’s legal status in New York, 
persuades her into a disastrous little 
affair, need not be one's own kith 
and kin. 

Her Spanish escapade with Jeffrey 
is superbly told. He, still young 
enough to yearn after the carefree 
youth disporting on odiously pol- 
luted beaches ; she, kiting hack ner 
maternal concern when he becomes 
seriously ilf In a remote inland vil- 
lage, running the daily gauntlet of 
hostile peasant eyes (her hnndbag 
probably a month’s wages, her im- 
morality rampant). 

It Is, however, when she returns 
to London, obliged to . seek lonely 
refuge in o Bloomsbury hotel in Sum- 
mer— for she too has caught Jef- 
frey’s fever, however undiognosable 
its physical cause— that Kate really 
begins to change. Haggard, alone, 
wild-lmired, unrecognizable even to 
her old mate Mnry, she seems to 
strangers very mad indeed. She 
shouts at the actress mouthing what 
now seems obviously Faked distress 
to a complacent audience ; she 
orders food in fifth-rate restaurants 
and spills her. glass In protest ; fin- 
ally, she decamps to a flat where the 
smell of marijuana Fills the kitchen, 
where the tenant, Maureen, is her 
daughter's age, and where, without 
slmme, slie can be the dishevelled 
and anonymous person that Kate; 
Brown hus half become. 

There follows a period— not, tine 
must admit, without its moments of- 
repetltlou8 tedium For the reader- 
in which Kate and Maureen spend 
long hours iq mu trial consolation. 
Kate talks of her family life, Mau- 
reen of her doubts about marriage hi 
general, and marriage in particular 
to a New Rightist who wants to put 


cum all ■ ’ .W— fQ abdi- "ow manage t0 conJe out ^ “V 

become ^ t . fu*. a ° P . b JfV CatfoQ and nmi " ,Gri , st Lriumpljs. And Ilk? the 
Become as a little child, as an all- wm-ds, the characters R has »i«,i ,,n 
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In the ivoy s ucJ ? 
ally apposr. wliilfl.uffj.i 

Soud.wliv 
rescue .hltn Bt •v'* ^ 

. ^Events. 

tpV hero- Th e IfSfc. 

convoying several 
uqbalanco. bredtro^ 

In -which he {JlgL 
wfu'ch are ' 

is 'arresting. 
plecbly lacking ,k ?. 

from . , <Jveil f aoW* 

authors: in I 

thorn mrist m ee h U ^ f : 

those bland 
book pre- 

packed 

keep up with, ® T htrt 

understood. i 


J^.Whet ■ ( 

j ^:Lane . t2,I0. ’’ : 

gfej a of gallaht young 
9uite ertoiign 

h ?ve been de- 
^ WuTahii S ,e ' tbe . Wif- 
u greeted us 
hitoijSv of it as a 
!-j;; ■bOvelists’ pur 

i^^utelv Xl A^ Q * d ^ n?r ^' botlk 
©A this , dis- 
„*fe ji?®; ■. Ten-year-old 
.doritS r n J f r> w&s tho, 
W ^ ^ a ndl’s 


laughs at the ideas ; she .often refers 
to “the events.of Vdl l " in an impa- 
tient way whose eccentricity is 
completely .acceptable, The reader 
has the impression that it is not 
events but her. own observations on 
tlqte and the world that interest her.: 
and that .she would. have made her. 
way to them through whatever 
impedimenta of character rind plot. 


She is melancholy and acutely funny 
in the way that Muriel Spark used to 
be and Stevie Smith nearly always 
was, though site is in nobody's debt 
for her inspirations. To think tbal 
as an actress Miss Handl ■ is - per 
mariently cast as a good-natured, cosy 
lady I What her thoughts must nave 
been a* chocolate papers rustled arid 
tea tinkled in the intervals ! 


to 


WoKvH-* JPPraacb. 
*^de!K? p, u fi »bjecK 
“^-Spfullof iceas 
Pleasure in her -or I 

■W'Jhfm ^ na I Partipg 
.. 0Hcl e and 
tri bal power 

in- 






^^ r ^ d 'by tite- 
H-'wS puts 

;fU' and . then 
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FRANCO I SE MALLET- JOB IS : 

* , 

Le Jcu du Sontcrrain .. . 1 

286pp. Paris : Grasset. 27fr. ■ 

An , aging novqllst turned ! ljlcrKjy 
odd- job plan';, his still bolim'iflg, 
loving but increasingly iippatimH 
wife; ftis disbelieving literary 
friends ; his eusy-goiiiB lawcr cln^ 
mistress ; and . a “ suhic(% , a Uni 
divers conce^vng an ubstinate peu 
sant, ntmndmitd oy his e ? t “ ul ‘^’ 
digging solitarily for .buried- MM- 
siire t'tlio ingredients: one might ex- 
pect, of an exercise in cumbersome 
analogies. Instead, L«? J eu 
Soutei'roin is unpretentious, warmly 
entertaining .and very intelligent.; 

. TH6 obvious dnalog;- is passed over 
lightly, as a temptation to tlie nc- 
tioual novelist but not to tbe. au limr, 
while others proliferate that arc 
much more sigmficHiit. The overall 


effect is the reversal of the c|ich6 we 
have beep expecting. The novelist, 
und his wife rediscover, through the. 
strains imposed by his literary ambi 
1 tioil, un nwkward, doubtful Jove 
wiiicli is more Valuable than any solf- 
i n i posed devotion to Ideals. As lie 
obundniut the nqvel, so nhe abandohs 
.her idea of herself as a meritoriously 
loving wife, and hecomos rt iikily, 
loving one.' ' 

The nunierriins chijrncteni that' 
appear ih this Mozartlan novel face . 
assent iii Ilv the stlrne Issiie i the rimp 
unions bf" the verb fn be. of Hie wjrfi 
to resolve uiicertalntles ihtri n jalse 
suigleiieW of purpose.' "Dm du 
uuymrd' hui ‘je suis'. fait un ctmfi- 
Plexe ou de lu publiqtri clandesrlne." 
I'rancoisc Mullet-Jnris has e fine car 
for the way peo|de tolk arid for visual 
appeumnees. and she presents her 
characters alrcrhaiely frqiii Inside 
atid-out with both riRpqr and ruder , 
standing. ■ ■ : 
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“values’’ back into Britain, or to 
cosy landed gent William. It Is nn 
doubt necessary fnr Kate’s rehabili- 
tation— or the future crisis which the 
title implies— that she should learn 
both the futility of trying to help the 
young creaLurcs she cannot help 
mothering and also live through her 
own obsessional dream. 

This dream — as in Mrs Lessing's 
previous novel— is crucial to Kate, 
and perhaps to the author. U con- 
cerns a wounded seal in various 
desperate settings, mid Kate must 
protect and restore the poor creature 
to its habitat. Are we to understand 
that the seal symbolizes Kate's lost 
self — the self she lost in marriage, 
the “ something else, something pre- 
cious" that she had in vain offered 
her husband and children ? Very 
early in her self-awakening, Kuto has 
suddenly noticed the truth of twenty 
years: “At one und of some long, 
totally involving experience, steps a 
young confident, courageous girl ; at 
the other, a middle-aged woman.” 

Yet, despite its downbeat and per- 
haps portentous ending, Mrs Less- 
ing’s book is not thc moan of grow- 
ing old, of unfulfilled potentialities. 
Tins is why, despite an obviuus mes- 
sage about the desperation of the 
female role oiir society has created, 
this is neither a depressing nor a 
tiresoinely polemical book. Quite de- 
liberately, she has chosen a central 
character who more and more fre- 
quently appears in " women's 
novels ” ; Kate is almost ton typical 
to arouse our compassion. But it is 
not our compassion that Kate, or Mrs 
Lessing, is after. She faces us' with 
the kind of predicament which the 
majority of womeii — and probably 
most of her readers — would regard 
as soluble by Intelligent and rea- 
soned compromise. And then she 
asserts that there is no compromise, 
and that without siukiug ro rock-bot- 
tom reassessment, there will be no 
change. One may fault Mrs Lessing on 
some clumsiness of form— the lon- 
gueurs nf those conference months, 
tiie naive cataloguing of experiences 
the suburban housewife has been 
sheltered fronii the mucli-tliscussed 
Mary, living wholly for instinctive 
sensuality — arid on the ^substanti- 
ality of ..all the -characters except 
Kate, that detracts from rather than 
emphasizes her purgatorial isolation. 
Tins will not ba Mrs Lessing's most 
successful or Impressive, novel ; but, 
ironically, if the women’s movement 
were less fashionable, Kate would 
deserve her place in the pantheon, 
alongside Nora— and Martha Quest- 


RUTII FINCH : 

A Little Learning 

285pp. Michael Joseph. £2.60. 

Ruth Finch has gathered together 
the largest number of stereotypes to 
be found in a single novel for a very 
lone time, almost all of them con- 
veniently grouped in one place : the 
University of Basil Burking, some- 
where in the North, nil establishment 
which appears to pusses* 
characteristics somewlmt akin to an 
immense nmoebu or an awakening 
krnken : “About fifteen yeurs ago, 
an urge to increase, a sort of Life 
Force, had takon hold of the Uni- 
versity. It hud stretched, like on 
awakening giant, and then begun to 
expand.” 

In spite of such growing pains, 
Basil Barking lias seen little nr 
nothing of student nnrost. although 
the poaco is now wc tiring u little 
thin. From thc United Slates nf 
America comes a warmonger — Sam 
Hackctt, a man of few words and 
fewer social graces, whose snip pur- 
pose seems to be to fnnient revnlu- 
tion undor the guise of researching 
something called Socialngicul 
Philosophy. 

Hackctt is to be n catalyst, chang- 
ing the lives of those he uses and 
abuses. And ho, enter the card- 
board cast : Janet Nicolson, research- 
ing Hartley Coleridge, realty prefers 
his dad, but prefers them both to 
boringly devoted, wot king-class hus- 


band ; Roger Pearce, pompous, tight- 
fisted and idiotically ambitious ; 
Angela Pearce, victim of male chauv- 
inistic piggery, denied die liahy she 
longs for; Elizabeth Stuccy, kept 
from her studies by a lack of deniul* 
coupled with astonishing fecun- 
dity ; Mike Pike (sic), student 
leader with Afro hair, beneath which 
lies an amazing void ; Maureen Col- 


lins, student nympho with IQ of ten 
ant! vocabulary to match. 

Far from being the priaplc and 
intellectual dvnamo we expected— 
a sort of manifesto with a sex life— 
Hackctt turns tn a performance, oil 
both counts, of quite numbing dull- 
ness. In un effort to persuade us of 
Ins single in I ndedn ess in matters, of 
politics, Miss Finch constructs con- 
versations which scarcely sec in to 
convince oven the protagonists : 

“What department are yon 
in ? " 

English. I’m doing an 

iij A ■ 

“ M*m ? ” 

“I'm writing a thesis on Hartley 
Coleridge . . . the poet.” 

"Yeah?” 

“Not the one you probably 
know, wlm wrote The Ancient 
Mariner ”, she said. “ His son.” 

« Why ? « 

“Why?” 

“ Yculi. Here’s this guy wrote 
poems, a con phi hundred years 
ago.” 

Hackett's not much brighter In 
hed, though lie docs manage to 
Impregnate Angela, much to bur 
delight. In other odd moments ho 
gets arumid a few more of tho 
women, messes up the lives of snmo 
of the men, ruins a marriage, orga- 
nizes meetings and the demo which 
provides the book's climax and 
makes a hero of Roger, before being 
ordered off campus by tho mys- 
terious and sinister group which 
fixed Ids appointment. To coll the 
fictional organization behind all this 
tnept and banal would be tu under- 
state the case. It might not bo 
impossible for characters such as 
those in A Little Learning to popu- 
late the groves of academe but tl 
ought to be made impossible for 
them to populate a booh. 


Fiction; 

Heinrich Boll 


The great new novel hy the winner of the Nobal Prize for 
Literature 1972 £2.76 

Tom Sharpe 
Indecent Exposure 

"The book moves at a manic pace, ia marvellously inventive, 
and keeps the lunacies and lunatic attitudes well within the 


scope ot their satirical: purpose. What clinches the novel’s 
success, though, is Air Sharpe’s brilliant comic style. His 
phrasing, his timing, and his extraordinarily deft handling 
of the mmutiae of comic incidents " * ‘ '•*■'* •* 

The Times ^Literary Supplement 


General; - ' ' 

Erica Jong ; 

Fruits & VegeteHes : . .■ ;■ 

Her flrttcdllefltiohof poemaiap& p ubIWhed.i n’| Btitain;*'She 
fs at home on the tert’am of all 'tfie' nety wars— nexual, 
.political, Jpatital, psychological. She know* the right in suite 
una tlie light terms of approval. She is also nrigimiL and 
marshals language ih-Jier owi\ wby' —Tetev Ported, 
Observer .. . #2.10 hardcover; £1,10 paperback 


David Cairns 
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The Sutherland millions 


Eme K i Cl I AMDS : proper iTiui those who hold of a groat 

The Leviathan of Wealth •*«»»* slum Id do so ". 

>'%*■ RnullcdKL- Kl'SHii P ^ JB 

iifti nosed two major and quite 

different problems. One was that of 

One nr the greatest nf great landed safeguarding the financial position 
families, the house of Sutherland. „ ■ , e * Bnl “y as proprietors uf the 
readied its zenith in the first hall Bridgewater Canal in an age when 
nf -the nineteenth century- George railways were just beginning to 
Granville Loveson-Gower (1758- threaten the prosperity of inlnnd 
1833), second Mu rq ness of Stafford waterways. The situation was com- 
and first Duke nf Sutherland, in- P‘' cat fd by the provision In die Duke 
hefited estates in Staffordshire, *>“ Briugewuter’s will which itiemu 
Shropshire,* nnd Yorkshire', as well that on the death of the Duke of 
us the profits of the Duke of Bridgo- Sutherland, the canal income, nverag- 
wulerVi famous canal ; liis marriage aig some £73,000 a year, would pa^s 
to Eliza belli, nun less nf Suilierhind, .",? t *9 his heir but to his second sun. 
brought into this empire nearly ,i * he nieviitilile loss of so great u 
million acres of the Scottish High- revenue was n Factor constantly 
lunds. From the estates, the canal, overshadowing the Sutherlands' 
and holdings in cniuil companies, affairs. Further, the Bridgewater 
railway companies mid government } V “J meant that in practice the family 
Kindis, i lie Duke of Sutherland hud no direct control over tho run- 
rcccivcd in ihe latter years nf his j ,in B Q ‘ jhe Canal. This was in the 
life a gross income of almost £21)0,1)110 lutiicls os the superintendent. Brad- 
a year. sliaw, who took his responsibility lo 

Eric Richards's study, however, is “ le Gitmtl to the point of obsession, 
nul primarily concerned with the ? J1 !828 Bradshaw recounted how 
family itself— the Sutherlands, as he ’ die old Duke had made his promi.su 
remarks, “are not especially inter- 2b years ago to attend to the interest 
listing "--but with their policies for *>F ihe Lanai, from which dny lie, Mr 
Jeveliipinf. their landed anil indus- **, had not dined out, if lie did hu 
friid assets in a period of rapid most give parties nnd women would 
scummllc and social change. 1 fence B pl 'P* 0 my House l ". 




ut of true 


ii'ial worker. Ii was u policy erec- 
ted mi questionable foundations ; 
and it was enforced with some 
degree nf harshness and brutality— 
though m what extent is uncertain — 
by the Sutherland factors nnd the 
inf unions sheep-farmer, Patrick 
Sellar. 

Dr Ricliiirds'j, research into the 
Sutherland papers leaves many of 
the uncertainties still un resolved, 
but it is clear that from the puiur of 
view of Loch and the family the 
clearance policy was seen us one of 
economic improvement, of establish- 
ing the fundamental conditions for 
the advance of the Highland 
economy, mid many t It mi sands of 
pounds were poured into the coastal 
settlements, roads, harbours, and 
industrial concerns. The sums in- 


first frowned upon by ihe Slither- . 
lunds, was eventually encouraged as 
the only means nf permanent, im- 
provement for the displaced High- 
landers. 

Whether the clearance policy wus 
completely misconceived and in- 
human, us its critics argue, however, 
is far from certain. The preettrt- 
mis nature of the High landers' 
original farming base was ulurin- 
nigly demonstrated by periodic 
; harvest failures and potato blights. 
Meal hod to be imported fot subsis- 
lence, the more so us the population 
nt the Highlands increased. The 
growth of numbers confirmed T.nch’s 
Malthusian ferns and convinced him 
that the clearances were the only 
i nouns of preventing a total collupsu 
of the Highland communities into 


alone^ the iepJaJa° 


the theme of The Leuiurfaui uf 
Wealth is the iiuuingcniciir of the 
Sutherland fortune, and the central 
figures are not the Duke, tmr yet his 
wife — who remain as rut her shadowy 
characters in Lhe background — luu 
the Scottish factors and English 
Agents, and particularly James Liieli, 
wlw after taking over the English 
estates in 1812 became the chief 
agent until his death in 1835, and 
ivh n originated mid directed the 
policies governing rite Sutherland 
affairs. 

Called "the Sutherland Metier- 
iiiclt Loch's position nf power and 
influence and the diverse proEilcms 
•if Hie Sutherland empire prnvidcil 
a fitting arena fur ihe exercise of his 
talents. lie became the best-known 


"‘--•c generally eitcctive. 

/eRMte nmnuger and financial adviser, -while: the income from hutli tho 
of his day, wus a Member of Parlia- Canid and die Hallway were vital to 
mam for twenty-five years, and was the policies oF improvement under- 
cortsuiied by leading statesmen, Peel, taken on both the Englfelrand Scot- 
Grey. lluskisson, und Brougham. He iMi estates, 
might well have made his career in The second half of the book is con- 
politic s, but fouud his true metier corned with , the Im nmunrimni '* 


get into my House l ". 

Bradshaw, and his unremitting 
opposition to railways, eventually 
departed, and Loch met the problem 
ot the Bridgewater inheritance by 
making the Sutherlands large share- 
holders . in its rival, the Liverpool 
mul Manchester Railway. In the 
tortiiuiis story of the competing 
canal and railway interests in the 
1820s and early 1830s. Dr Richards's 
view of Loch's policy and its degree 
of success is at variance with that • 
put forward by P. C. Mather in his 
recent book. After the Canal Duke. 
Dr Mather holds that Loch’s man- 
agement minimized the competitive 
efficiency of the canal. Dr Richards, 
by cuntra-st, argues that Ludi’s 
i lM 2* ,n n>ull,l «hi the viability of 
the Cana! were generally effective, 
while- the income from.. hath, tho 
Canal amji die Railway were vital to 
rlie policies oF improvement under- " 
token on both the Engllalrand Scot- 
tish estates. 


expenditure In Scntlnnd exceeded in 

tile revenue from the Scottish population would eventually force 
cm utus, expenditure that was too fum to do. ft is also doubtful whether 
much for a private individual, even the Highlander was materially any 
a leviathan of wealth to support, worse off in the coastal settlements 
paitiLtilnrly after the loss of the or in Nova Scotia, for, as another 

*'\t C TF f La '' B] l ? vmu l cs - , writer. Philip Gaskell, has put 

The belief was that the coastal n» he lived ant in picturesque i uv.il 

h^°E , ll0r - t I e - n Stntl “ ,ld c ? uld felicity, but in conditions of penury 
w fcitihd ii'tli imported techno- und squalor that can only fairly be 
logy uod skills-fur example, those compared with rliose of a famine 
l.i Staffordshire coal miners area in contemporary India, nnd that 
i iLOduced mto the rcgioii ; and ihe ,were tolernbJe only because Lliey 
M . 1 , ruling m ihe decade were traditional and familiar * 


ugu prices ruling m ihe decade 
before 1815 of wool, flux, kelp, cattle, 
iisb, suit. Hint coal seemed to support 
ibis thesis. The subsequent full in 
prices, the unccrtaintv of ihe 
fisheries, the Euilurc of industrial 
enterprise-., and the overcrowding uf 
ihe new settlements us population 
continued to grow— all showed rhui 
■ l. c l oas,al economy ” was less 
viable than ungimilly supposed. Emi- 
gruiion io America uml Ausrraliu, at 


The issue was brought to a head 

raan he i 8re . nt - n n tai ° b,i « hl of the 

, f 08 ,- . Loc! J’ influenced by fashion- 
able laissez-faire economics, was for 
restrict nlu relief for fear of encour- 
ngiiig indigence .among the starving 
tenants. But the Duke overruled 
hull : some £78,000 whs spent on 
relief purposes, emigration was sub- 
sidized, and the factors were ordered 
to shoot riser in urdcr to provide 


soup and venison for ih, - 
Loch s daughter hoi J \ 

SSMJS Sr 

Sutherland proporties in^ 7 - 
Uieless, much of th 0 reiirf- 
ruie was recovered- . 
contemporaries rcmark^S 
could well afford ihomtS 
the annual expenditure of iC 
in London was Hnim 
C41.OQ0 had been 
-strnction of Dunrobtii Cl 
un expenditure of £51.000 tz 
jected for providing sailing r*j 
at Leek Robie. . 

The “ iniprovemeni pd«i, 
.Sutherland undoubtedly r 
the family’s financial p&k 
drawing off revonue from tb 
able estates and stacks stUd 
have been invested to mvtj 
effect elsewhere. The t 
numbers, the decline of the 
linen Industries, and ihe 
character of the fisheries 
Scottish investment un 
either of higher net rcou 
significant advance for ik 
economy. In the test nm 
ever, the investment in SsA 

was mado from 

motives, as the obligation of i 
proprietor to do what be tm 
could to improve the poativ 
tenmuryi Had economic ced 
been kinder, the policy ndgk 
been blessed with greater ■ 
but ut least it must bare nia 
level of employment in m 
S cotland above what wuuH' 
otherwise 'prevailed. The ** 
of the Sutlierlands uas 
adjusting their aristncraiic u, 
hilitles tn a changing ecM# 
social euvii'oiunem, uhco ftd 
the clearances but the apf 
irreducible extravugasce d 
way of life strained even the 1 
private fortune uf the as*. ‘"J 


of Martial 

id and translated by James 
t 

Hart-Duvis MacGibbon. 

bom are so difllcuJL to svrite 
k oust lake the reader into 
acfldence. If one is well dis- 
a Latin poetry and believes 
g m be a greatly under- 
irf poet, if one feels particu- 
di towards modern poets and 
ebtions rhoy write, and if in 
a one respects many of the 
M critics, including at 
i ijraei W. H. Auden, Cyril 
Ryand Rex Warner, wiio have 
i Juts Miciiio's work highly, 
» far days to Tight off the 
[ikn ihc.se ure stiff, awkward 
alna sense they are impec- 
rte thymes flow without 
U uni the Knglisii corre- 
I ruber well to the Latin, 
is beautifully printed on a 
m Criticism of them is a 
d tone and of ear and there- 
■kjecfive. But the style is 
a d» dnnnish. the liveliness 
sin. die entire enterprise in 
•if unsuccessful j what Js 
taer Porter has recently 
riwiBc Martial translations 
palest brilliance which are 
wutne as real clouds are to 
"d No doubt these things 
Wttef opinion, but the more 
BfWivtf review enters into 
^■agentle it will scent. 

'“"mug is some interaction 
Mind rhyme, some overtip- 


ping of the natural lialunce of the 
speaking voice. Given an imbalance 
a heaviness counterfeiting an cle- 
gant neoclassic poise, then the very 
slightly stilted diction of tho English 
nnd the rather unfunny jokes of the 
original become leaden. There is a 
touch of that weariness and absur- 
tuty that overcame neoelnsslc sculp. 
Hire under the Victorians. 

... Not long ago, by this deep 
o ,, . stretch, 

Some sacrilegious Libyan wretch. 

Whim tllOD ihr n» Lin A ..I 1 *1 


In cold rage 


w7u”r T V 6 . wreten, 

While tugging at his quivering rod. 
Was instantly struck blind by God 

"Wretch” is not well-chosen. God 
is not named in the Latiu j he is 
there to rhyme with "rod”. The 
overloaded ‘‘tugging . . . quiver- 
ing doubles the lighter touch of 
the Latin. 

The only kisses I enjoy 

Are those I take by violence, boy. 

“Boy” is not In the Latin; he is 
there to rhyme with “ enjoy ”. And 
so on. When Martini is sentimental 
or too slight Mr Micliio is even 
deeper in the mire. Of Martial’s 
finest and most characteristic quali- 
ties one must simply say that they 
are better reproduced by Mr Porter, 
though Mr Michie certainly gives a 
st roue, level sense of the content of 
Martial s verse, oFten of its varying 
artistic level, and of course of die 
way in which it illustrates Roman 
life. But embarrassment at the un- 
sureness of linguistic level in some 
of these versions merges In the end 
into disapproval of tl\e. conception 
of Martial they convey : but that is 
an unjust criticism since tho con- 
ception is, at least, new and rather 
disturbing. Mr Michie may not have 
found out the virtues of Martial, 
but he may at least have put a 
finger on some of liis faults : a 
service aFter all. 


the C1IINUA ACIIERfi: 
nee 

cle.' Beware, Soul Brother 

82 n 8pp ’ l. Hclncmami Educatinnal. 

bsli Paperback, 40p. 

the 

5 S U “ WAYNE BROWN : 

nip- On the Const 

48pp. Andrfi Deutscii. U.50. 
cep - 

: li, These two first volumes of verse 


J uxtapose a mature novelist who lins 
ieon “hurt into poetry" by tile 
Nigerian tragedy and a young pout 
for whom this seems the natural am) 
tho only language. There ore inter- 
esting differences in the nature of the 
results. Chinua Achebe is much the 
more uneven poet, but his best effects 
are cognate with the virtues he has 
already displayed as a novelist. There 
is a stern, unbondiiig qualify about 
his irony and cold rage, tm Ikengu- 
face slightly bent over the ashes of 
Biafrn and of the Nigeria of his 
youth. Probably he turned to poutry 
nt this point because lie wus con- 
fronted in his late thirties by events 
which seemed to defy ihe comprehen- 
sion of Ilctjon. Ilis use of poetry 
carries with It a certain risk of stiff- 
ness, the stiffness of the unaccus- 
tomed limb, us in these banal lines 
on an air-raid : 

It comes so ouickly 

The bird of deuth 

From evil forests of Soviet 

tccliimlugy 

But it dues enable him to spun the 
great range of anguish, deprivation, 
hope and waiting which was the ex- 
perience of his besieged people. 

Perhaps the closing lines of “ After 
a War" best convey the ability of 
these light, rather terse puems to 
project in the imagery of the dunce 
the snd festival of a defeated people : 


After years 
of pressing deuth 
and dizzy lust-huLir reprieves 
We’re glud to dump our feurs 
and imr perilous gains together 
in one sh.nl low grave and flee 
the same rueful way we came 
straight home in imimicd revelry. 

To | urn from ihese poems to the 
relative amplitude of Wayne Brown 
Is to be reminded unco more nf the 
present scope mid variety of over- 
seas poetry in English. Mr Brown’s 
greatest qualities at present nrc 
a cool, deadly irony perfectly 
Luunierhiilunccd by n pusslonntc 
descriptive gift, applied particularly 
to the seascapes of Trinidad. Mr 
Brown stands a little apart from cer- 
tain tendencies evident in the most 
recent Caribbean poetry. Ho pre- 
fers ironic poise in lIic blood and 
thunder of revolutionary rhetoric; 
he is content to use all diu resources 
Knglisli ns u literary lunguagc ; 
mid lie brings tiic snmc degree of 
engagement to u poem nhout Rilke 
nr a crali as m one about the Alsa- 
tian-begirt buiirguuis pretensions 
of the Jiiiiinicuii Kcil Hills. Here in 
fact is liis cruli, edging itself slowly 
into the sea : 

crouched on ilie jetty's last blind step, 
i . , . Hayed 

by drenching tides- grips 
rocks nnd stiffens, 

drowning vaguely, like tlie slow 
, , , , , surge nf dreums. 

l'«r hint the ocviin bares her broust, 

him 

her tresses brush uguinst, 
who, squinting drank beneath 
darkening surges, finally 
brent lies water, 

The unobtrusive but pciTect con- 
trol here of tempo, line-length and 
repeated vowel-sounds is typical of 
the level of achievement throughout 
this fine volume. Wayne Brown dues 
not promise, he delivers. 


might well have niude his career in Tho second half of the bookis cou- 

poliucs, but found his true metier cur ned with thu “ Improvement '» , BROFFBfcy ALDERMAN : nVimri f„- r • ^ . 

In..; pianugiug the .ftftairs.of great policy iii northern Scotland ihp The' ftaHivnii T n ^. A.i' . act ion foi limited objectives — 

landowner?. His Sutherland trust he,' controversial Sutherland clearances: _ - r ^ tcreht . . uswlly to block governpieur propos. 

il ^ . c °« pa ^ hle ruling Those historians and come iipbraric* , « 4pP ‘ UlceSter University Press. 2'C r| U1, i ‘ nteie f in Parlia- 

Hale, kingdom”, lie had an who attacked the clearance no iev : 1 : . . men t. When Gladstone, for examplc, 

the responsibility 1 have portrayed it as tfie olerathm.Sf T — ^ ] t f L?A l iS d 1,1 which, 


vay from the sunlight 


action, for limited objectives—, 
usually to block govcrnnieur propov 
Dls— icquiiod uq interest in Parlin- 


■ ai Hale. kingdom He had an who attacked the clearance policy 11 Gladstone, for, example^ 

enonnousse;use of the' responsibility ’ have portrayed it as tfie elex-atFon of ~ 1 — ’■ ' i!l£i^SS d “ P 1 ^ ln 184 . 4 which, 

that attached tp a great nobleman's profit maximizaSiii - 'above all Certain pressure arouos in Ri-irixir Fm- lhl '?’ Knufil,t establish terms 
copcerns, and art apprccmtlnh chat: humane and social considerations political history— rliekrit I i , pilb ! ,c Wersbip of 

they could not be ruu : simply -**.'■ .Because the land could be let for League, the Cha^K -r a ,!fr ^ilwaw, be stirred a i eal iiomets* 

businesses. Hie Suthov tun'd. tenants maiw tiii diMn na«h,ni #1. 2... 5 and the Tariff neat. A deputation, rcordsoiuins 


- M: ^ W SIS a? rars GS 

businesses, riie Sutherland tenants ..more us sheep pasture, the Highland R efo 
?^ Qr fireat 'peasant, Who scratched a baro 8 living > *cei 
SSK& * 1 ^' KSi .£ har ' were • ' ronv his «»tla and meagre acres nf treat 

d e lib emely kept below ihe average potatoes. . oats, and. barley, was To ii 

[©moved to coastal settlements in nf th 
i ‘heirneigh. the expectation of his becoming a oi Pi 
bonra. It \v*s, said Loch, ‘fit and moro prosperous fisherman nr Genfl 


Reformers, 


B ip .« . . .“'“SM « IBI1I UUII1BLS 

*£*-• i leilt -. A . JeFutqtidn, re present lug 
•Instance — have ■ twenty-nmc . conipnnies, led by 


j/THAT 


tneir i eifih. the expectation of his becoming a o f PnHiamant, may Vmw P added llciiy tn al andnu L Vf^ i n-n™ 
-h, fit and ^ more prosperous fisherman or ihdus- Genffrev Alderman deliberately modi fytho^est ° " Uf lbe R,l! 111 

* ^ 


of why business grpi*P* 
abandon Liberaliiitt. 

On issues like lirapioyfrt' 
iLy (for uccideuts at wed), 
railway rates,' and -c«wtt, 
work for raUvvaymen, 
ernments seemed prepZtti * 
ciliato Labour and. in-,l* 
to offend Capital. 
back-benchers who wre 
way directors found their 
these governments under 
strains. Joseph Chamber®*? 
preshiant of the Board m 
Gladstone's second 


Ion -In tllo 
companies 
were prob- 




BE 


1 ■ i'-Ji fi^^ ^pguig, from peers with process. - y ' 0 p,eceil ca 

•i SS to cpMpany promoteirs . .. But the vaii« nw 


uiausignuA f.cLuii» ^ 

particularly unsyrtipaitgfc 
way! companies ro»-»w,v. 
tlsni; in contrast, 'Vas a raw 
for MPs' with railway di— 

for. Disraeli and hwr. ^ 
were- oftoji -synipall«Mt ■*** 
nomic problems fadngw 
las. By 1890 the Cony; 
clear majority of the i« ( 




Thore are 


meduf tfio whole : 


i.. '3 : r ‘.V. ■ ;* ! 5 1 , _ i 


ihn-emi 
■. vAtishu 


o M .of 'suburban 'Conger- 


V ia transformation of 
a -Tory 




. Kioirns sucii as w'wr' 

■ fes Buy politic P l fiW« 7 ' 

. political doldrums W J 
( consequent ‘ o n 
splir'on- Irish Ho %Kv 

age 'railway companies 
servative MPs; to the 

new* * *3 

. filed' from theig % 
Party- .toPfi' 
support, but this [be 
much more widely man. .. 
interest. • ‘ jauai: 

. Dr, , Aldermau jJjSS 
itadftg ' book which 
circtilatiori ,l iu,0 . rt j ^ < WfSe ri 
, transport . 1® 

interest d«fH oe ^ J n 0 blltk<L 
after 1900.' ^ ut OI fJ* 0 p dc A 
ioui^' of tU g Jaid 'oh i^j 
careful Study. Bjw ^rjif 
resejirch Into pn"’ n ef 

Raiticay) ’ Ifltcrc.U j v 

extremely rertdaWt’ ^ j { 
ing. Tt points *he 
tionally, . ™ ' 

CSSb « fTfe 

SSfUfiS s 

cleat-cut economic . 
then. . •! 


£ 


0U1: ; 

Ibfimianiqiie ■ . ';' ,t 

ar ** : S ^ra. 3-t Sw fr. 

du pofemc pulvdrisd 
Hugues. Ufr. 

^■Rfaurgdicea 

sk »ra. 34 Sw fr. 

toiismanique 
! <5oD nf $ Bcar, K' In a 

lw°th P fi5® myst ,c quest, 
Of sunlight 
Ijjfe qoiu'isher of 
SHjJtUiid of oxy- 

®i? , 3ff rieB renlit y * to 

debjis ?i e i ce * Wuinina- 
mSv?. $ Part of a 

I'ESpSl 

i and, ' in' 

to2j£ V ? n ' SiUall 
hisinly f Tom , 

?a. C f K t,cisni 4 Jn- 

‘ol'ha ,18Ul ^ a,e 
nit 3 come to' 
)c§mi • n ?J e « how- 

gion a^da poient 

K DSrront nni 




an* 

Wfiiat nt 8 J l cs Sei 
K^hich L le P. 0,1, t» at 
^Aorld mf n ? a i Qr Pro- 

a,1 ^Mh a ; h ^ r «PhiC S , 
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ances. At times, the author inteliec- 
tualizes further by writing tekts 
over them, and even accompanying 
them with an additional printed 
text when placing them in the book. 


Yet many do achieve material 
status by being themselves, as it 
were, talismans. Some designs are 
surrounded by multiple borders, 


- , — — — •'J UUlWOLdi 

which seem usually .to consist of 
thick coloured ■ wai. Others are 
painted on stone, and otbors still, it 
appears, on bark. The last of all is 
pointedly called “ Sfgne piir cail- 
Iou H . The graphics thereby become 
objects, to be held, If only in the 
imagination, as well as seen j and 
words take on a 1 new function 


throughout, as human .marks on 
things: The talismans are the de- 
liberately humble, awkward, dlffi-' 
cult means to conjure hack talis- 
manic night itself, because of whose - 
withdrawal from the writer, accord- 
ing to an introdtictorypassago, they 
were undertaken. The struggle 
shows particularly in certain pafntr 
■lugs whose texts are hardly, de- 
cipherable. 

There are, us well, a few visual 
images Remarkable in their own 
right, accomplished largely through 
colour, for instance the spacious 
“ Dans - la chevelure de Bgrfinjce ’’ 
or Llssue ”, . wldcb absorbs -.its 
literary associations and depicts not 


a desperate soldi noir but a gor- 
geous . night-blue sun.'. In general, 
nevdrtlieiess, 1 these are ** the paint- 
ings, of a .poet”, yet in mdst cases ' 
without "disparagement. Poet and 
painter cooperate to produce a spe- 
cial kind Of sign. 

It .is also. good to have a reissue 
in a separate volume of M Char’s ' 
Arridre-hrstoire du ptiM ie pulvArlfdj 
including a sll ho uette-pojr trait of the 
author, by Nfcolas de Stahl. Tho 


bpok is an other type of supplement ■ • • 

to his poetry, printing hie own notes I GonGITfl 
alongside . the poems and providing 
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Books 

Fiction 

The Chip-Chip 
Gatherers 
Shiva NalpauR 

233 0B38O 4 £2.95 

JOHN UPDIKE 
Museums and Women 

233 86432 0 £1.95 
also ra-lssued in the 
Ipswich edition 

Of lhe Farm 

233 9B434 7 £1.75 

The Music School 

233 8Q433 9 £1.95 

The Optimist's 
Daughter 
Eudora Welty 

233 99431 2 £1.75 

JACK KEROUAC 

Pic & The 
Subterraneans 

233 95647 6 £1.95 
also re-lusued 

Dhurma Bums 

233 95973 4 £1.95 

Marriages 
Peter Straub 

233 963B4 7 £2.25 

11 Harrowhouse St 
Gerald A Browne 

233 98382 0 £2.45 . 

To Your Scattered 
Bodies Go 
Philip Joae Farmer 

A Rapp & Whiting Book 
85391 ido '8, £2.25 


Data Hooks 


i - 


t 


light to 

45 JJ . th e mind 


Hooks came down, 

Shining sensations, 

> Little grips, ; . 

OiK>tocd 'claws. . , 

There is a heart somewhere 
That knows everything, 

AH weathers of government, 

A factory of numerate decisions, 
• . A big bag of hooks. - 


They’vo.goi me.,' •••■'• 

Where pre you hauling fne ? 

Sony, old chip. We're doing this lor your county. 

Said die bowler hats. -• ", 1 

There are fifty-four million lines •; 

From their Jhigh offices. 

We have fifty-jour millm files. 

Fifty-four million tyrants 
With small scars on their scalps. 


alongside . tho poems and providing 
the material for a study of the . 
relationship '.between, the finished 
work and what he calls "un neu du 
mbride gauche qui ayalt sorvi h sa 
confection ",'Eveii ntorc.revealingly, 
since the nqtes are themselves exe- ... 
cuted like poems, one finds oneself 
comparing, at each stage, two kltu 
drecl but different cum'positiuns, hvp 
.moments- of an' appioacli' to the 
same experience.' . 

„ H pr»ri M Ichuux’n l 'mergences- 

Resurgences is published ih the same 
important series, “Iis seqtjers do' 
Ib creutihu." hs J.n Nuii .taiisma- 
mque. A 4- opposed to M. Chart, ids 
graphics ; fka - ftoifi : words, 
upprop r iarcly : ' - s imp I d .conimeirt.aty, 
no describe painting und drawing 
as allowing him tu quit , tho abtin- ■ 
‘duiifc nnd dqnplcfcity of luiigpogc, ; 
and : it* flnji oh his sense of things, . 
for a nietlilim where lie Is -unpro* 
vided and sphiuunenuR, ^vit|i neither : , 
sophisticated means nor n prepared 
. talent. . • 

Ode *» l jj crp t) wi» i l|0 f U ridarnontttl ? 
projert ufUuon graphics jis !«* «*nia^ • 
SHcre-V-pf- tjip qujstquiitry 'Hgo uflcl jis , v 
. uniyortav ncA’ a^mlmally. -diractad ' 
soartlt ;■ beyBwL' JTIte 'aim,; fs jhot .it 
tirstj\ Croat top ; -bu t; ‘ emttpre&eh'Blve' : ; 
dehtructloqpMe. s ail<intlq%:Jellik 


Joseph P Lash 
Eleanor: 

The Years Alone 

233 98428 2 £3.50 ! 

Eleiinor & Franklin 

j2ntl Inipraaaion) . 

. 833 9^341 3 £4.75 ! , ■ / 

. .Vi ' • . . ' ,• : 1 

the New fnflatloiii: : 

The Politics t>j 
Prices & Incomes 

Aubrey Jones 

233,98443 G £2 .95 hardback 
■ 0 14 Q52 302 2 £0.40 Penguin 


.-vinMM: ( ; jlisMob ..i 

selypi-Ju ‘ 

wIilcK Reo|Htafily; ,u pqrfidnar nOed is ; 
satisfied, Others uttuipht to . 'set' 
down p vlsioiihry world induced liy 


DOUGLAS DUNN 


iimnfiift 
c, ilHof 
nCw iifi 


mgnscapes ; 
6ol(n;^enfrey • 

■ 233 99d^4 6 £2.75 
/*■? j.r r 1 i 1 / , l m ni 

Thb Ljfe & Death 
h!^|ales 
•;.pJftbpr|S.;B Orlop 

: 23.3 93354 5 C2.50 ' 
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Projevy a siati. Du lion MJfiO — l.cdcn 
1970 

331pp. Kl's Hi. 


Vybranc prujovy. 
Prosincc 1971 
510pp. Kcs IK. 
Prague : Svnhcidn. 
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Articles, interviews and spec dies liy 
communist statesmen arc regularly 
published und shelved nwuy without 
causing much commotion. Not even 
true followers seem unduly excited 
by volume* of fra user! lieu rhetoric 
already iiifMVled mi I lie in Ivy the 
obliging iijunn m r din, mid into 
sirougiv Misperts dim WiMiurn 
sovietologist fcirin (he most 
mnu emus, and most avid scciiuiv «C 
thd- rcudi' r ship. 

The (funeriil Secretary of tiio 
Cxcchoslnvuk Communist Puny’s 
claim m special emt si deration ran 
be well .substantial ud : I lie present 
collections hidung to the cruciitl 
period of " imnmilizrtLiou ” in the 
ivnkti of the Soviet invasion in I%8. 
Puri her inn re, for reasons which art 
no less coininemluble than they art 
inexplicable, i he puli libbers linvc 
included several .speeches in ilteii ' 
original, inieinbellishcd form, which 
arc obviously direct transcripts. 0! 
course, hni.h hunks have been expur- 
gated and ivc shall never know 
exactly \vh«u the guardians nf the 
faith have left our, but enough 
remains in make reiuarkiihlu read 
ing. Anyone who reads the pub 
lisliod speeches of, say, Brezhnev, 
however much fncuial inturmaiion 
■nay be disclosed in tbciii, usually 
ends up wondering whqt on earth ho 
can s ay ahiitu the man's personul 
nun lilies and cur rent political pro 
dicuniem. Nut so with Hmak. Even 
If all the limitations are taken into 
account, such us the omission uf 
whole speeches made belt inti doubly 
dosed doors and nil die post Jim 
nine mime ms, the Croat Norma li- 
ter’s style mid modus ope rand i 
cpnie through low} and clear. ..... 

• .That HiisAk has a strong personal 
ify. there can be nu doubt. He has 


1‘nlhicimis of linvAk's kind art* 
iiMUlly described as combining 
strong-anil tactics with shrewdness.; 
Init other qualities emerge from 
those volumes too. I To Is obviously a 
man with few illusiuiis (unlike bis 
inf in holy more likable predecessor) 
and many preconcepiloiis. Promi- 
nent among the hu tor is the singu- 
lar belief thin communism in 
Czechoslovakia must be based on 
the one and only model laid down 
by Lenin and Stalin. No reformist 
initiative is ever likely m come, 
from Husuk. He Is the typical 
manipulator, firmly astride rite 
ubiquitous party nmchinc and hand- 
ing down decisions. 


Amu dine in a iiei.srMiid frit.- ml. 


KTKPIll-'N KUSS : 

l-locl Street Radical 

A. (J. Gardiner and the Dili In Nctvs. 

.119pp. Allen lame. £5.95. 


A study of Liberal politics from 1899 
ui (919 discloses all the marks of 
whm was ilit'ii still called a wasting 
disease. The causes of the decline 
were obscure; the .symptoms were 
clear. In spite of the must vigorous 
rullics, the end can now Ik- seen lu 
have been inevitable. Must nf the 
leading figures of that lime, both 
victims and failed physicians, have 
hud i heir say or been dissected. Muiiv 
lilies of research have been followed. 



him. This may be an accurate 
enough observation, but ii all de- 
pends of course on whai kind nf 
moral principles are a( stake ami 
whciher uilierx believe in the same 
things iluit Husak does. One hus the 
impression from his political con- 
duct over the past four years that 
both his partners and adversaries 
are well advised to see to it i hut 
their own lu- tiers match Uu silk’s. 

A out her characteristic clearly de- 
monstrated by the less formal state- 
ments which have found their way 
into these bonks is demagogy. U 
appeal's in the unquestioned 
supremacy of doctrine over reality. 
When these conflict reality's image 
will be twisted, subtly or ansiiliily, 
fused with sucrosmict dogma and 
thrown hack in tlm face of any 
opposition. 

The present fruits uf the political 
course Husak lias fallmved may not 
be exactly what lie plunned hi April 
J9G9, but lio has probably kept 
within (he permitted limits. His 
course lias been described as moder- 
ate and indeed it was moderate 


They were a distinguished hand: 
Scott, Massinghnm, Spender, Gardi- 
ner, Hum mood, Ne viiison, Mostur- 
mun, Donald — the names have a 
familiar ring still. Belloc and Chcs- 
Lerton might be added, but Lheir 
fume re Ms elsewhere. Almost all 
the editors except Scott, who was 
his own proprietor, lost their chairs. 
Ill one way this was a sign of their 
independence. In another it marked 
their dependence. Fm not one of 
them was detached. Each was 
linked liy conviction and association 
to one or other . faction of the 
Liberal Party. Each lived on the 
iuforniurion he got from one side 
or the other. Nearly all became no 
blinkered as to see only one side 
of the coin. Even Scott did not 
wholly escape. The old Manchester 
Guardian story — “Who is writing 
tlie long tonight ? M C.P.” “ What 
Is he writing about ? w " Saviug 
Lloyd George's soul again “ — hud 
an inner truth- 

A. G. Gardiner, editor of the Daily 
Yews from 1902 to 1919, ended by 
believing that Lloyd George had no 
soul to save. The obsession caused 


more effective if he luid holler 
weighed the advice of old George 
Cndhury. Cadbury did not disagree 
with Gardiner's ends ; he questioned 
his means. 

Although Gardiner's dismissal 
from l lie chair of tile Daily News whs 
gentle and generous, it ended his 
.journal i Stic influence. Of his sub- 
sequent twenty-rh rue years nf contri- 
butions to the pn.st-Rni loin Icy John 
Hull mu a single tiling is worth re- 
membering. It must indeed he said 
Unit all that hus come down to us 
from his Duilu News writings are his 
volumes of cliuructer studies of his 
contemporaries, Prophets, Priests, 
und Kings, and its successors, (His 
“Alpha of i he Plough" essays 
appeared in The Star, and were of no 
significance.) Iiicompuruhlv the best 
writing of their kind, the character 
studies — their range is wide — make 
rhe reader wonder how u man who 
could he so percepUve about most 
individuals could lie so myopic about 
o vents. Gardiner was wrong about 
prc-1914 Germany. He was wrong 
about conscription. He whs wrong 
about the progress of the First World 
War. In Edwardian days he failed 
to perceive the Liberals' malady. In 


Georgian days he did m 

i-'ff - 

what a Molacli for Libert 

become. [ n much ol 


rowing apart White Dissenter 




more 


worse than most of hit fell*,! 

I he disappointment is 
cuuse he was a 1 

1 igiu'e. 

Schooled iu Riiama'i it. 
Oml\i Telegraph at Blidbvil 
formal education bad ended*) 
wus fourteen). Gardiner *n L 
round journalist. He ma<tua] 
journalist's true crali, w 
writing. Among his fell* 
only Humiuond luid a fate. 
Gardiner gathered round tui 
outstanding w Filers. The rad, 
his halfpenny Daily Nevnv*k\ 
many readers priceless. It i 
pect at least the results oHbi 
were not ephemeral He hdi, 
fashion some of the jounuferid 
next generation. Stepba 
hkiRiaphy, fair, well-dotn 
nnd well written, is amm|j 
cerned mainly with pokhj 
though that can be anyttaj 
success story, A.G.G. coami 
Lite recital meriting rcspecti 
ing affection. 


The International 


BKANKO LAZirCI! and M11.0RAD Al. 
DKACnKOYlTCH : 

Lenin and the Coiiiiutcrn 
Volume 1, 

683pp. .Stanford. California : Hoover 
Institution. $17.50. 


com pared to the troglodycic ravings 

an example oF political temperance. 1 ii„ m ] it no longer. Many have hceu 


-hlui from, time to time. Even if qne 
ledt politics ,B snuM'-f ■H'.iObI* uritli 
the. detf 


accompanied ns it was by an artifi- 
cially induced cultural und schol- 
arly hiatus 
Stncdy 


is man's struggle with 
iiiK»'.v mri’enls, of History, 
tns-.ndt fought- too barfly. 


perihit judicial 
l)i ‘ “ ’ * 


atiicin Gib 'nniion's life auoui me who worked for. the Comintern nnd 

s^ealdnc H iS did 'hot f" 1 .newspaper proprlc. later broke with it or were expelled 

iudiclal retrlbutlori for 1968' Pv «>vid A^rsiVspIendid. —notably Paul Lovi, Boris 
judicial f fi Cri ^“0n t°r TgbB history of 7/u? Manchester G««rdi«»i Souvavine, -- J — '- J 

d DBdfaps hiin- the second John Edward help has al 

bv=wav oT deml : cou L d «>0 occasions be a wiser Wolfe, for 

ill bJackUstfnS . !S? n rtia" Seoit. John Walter II of t iii Cominte 
H.vmen ne seized Up DOCK* seep- ii}”**: T-fi"’"?"', Tt»(iei,saw. farther, than some store-house 

nvjh. 4. fi{m communist- grip {by m ^well be crinyinclr dm St n Ji c ^ e 4vThey. L^llcU gnd MUoraU Drachkovitch the niciure. ayi LJJjSJfS 

haojc; say .some ; by, crook,: soy J* Phoenix bf “thfc^arlv ran rise ? id -Cardater. Would not ouly arc prdpprlng a two.volumc iyork on subsidiary and frefcWV 

«2Sm?that^he co'iffirv S S£f •• cleave? oSS antf J«ted, longer _ but, also -been T^n.lHiB»rgl U rln|i fled rble. . _ •_ ./ ^ 


C lal$». amRiooS A fn 5*&' “jift °_ n * 
- ■ — ■* — wrong : not 

. . . „ - T _ . way ; what 

is sattce far the Hus&k need not be 


Claim that 

PftcHlCU priuiiiKu iu iui>i miu jiw mic. 1 i.. , 

bLjoHL- fashion. The Parly has been ^respect ht is PrjwwyW. 

Stored to the Rpex of power and^ ” everyone sees^ tilings his 
the public .has liebn. firmly offered ,s *®vce ^0r the Husak 
.b'rbaQ-oiid-buudr.'iii place, of poljt-; f 01 a C ®^ os f ' . 

Itgl, purtlcinatlnu, • 'oti a take*if-oi’- , ■; Might . Czechoslovakia bft better 
ldgve-ic ; basisi Those who : refused' (rf£ now. had there been no lIuaAk.lit : 1 
.tlie 'offer, gtfimbling that muiiliveth ; 1969 ? Possibly. But pne has 'the sail , K 
&9Lby breajl alop&. ended up. with* ; feeling that things had already gone i 

S ut, hread aqd : wuboht -freedom. 1 ' wroittf ifrhen h» said 4u teleyfiion'on 
IfliuUnpeously,: an. ihfieUslve fencer" ApriV 17, 1969 : -ft On 



By far the richest collection — out- 
side the Soviet Union — of printed 
material of, or about, the Communist 
International .is in the Hoover 


the active life of'Lcnind] 
the first volume— already pn 
mure than GOO pages-Tiwi 
Lenin atul f/if ConiiniWJ 
in the summer of 1921, jo 
not only the iiiauRuratioait 
Economic Policy nut also 1 1 
tial change nf course in (Ml 
The 


tern. The work « 
dotniled, and (he rewrrt 
meticulous in digging, 
obscure source* minor I 
individual* or 

CMIU, 3JIILC UIO UU.'HUIII.IUII w weir have not’ yet round ipj 
endowed with funds, it has also been the standard books. But IP"? 
uble to acquire the personal archives additional Information « 


the sneers against “ the cocoa press ". „f many Conner foreign Com m uniats 
Much has bean written about the who worked for. the Comintern and 


rather • dull, nud 
nothing significant to 
lures. The last chapter U- 
contain some iiitcr cttiPf^ , 
on the tyay tile tacffMJj 
lance attached »a 
relations betweea:- 


capitalist ' gdVetnmew* ‘s 
foreign Communist ■ WfS; 

Icture,’ and reducM ff 


.-l* 



to the \*ery stioiig Nonconformist that of,Sir.J9asil 
iiMciin., aF-bIiv. front Robert -kp i|0S ; 


seciiuij of tlie electorate. 

1 Of. the remaining thirteen - essays a 
number have -ol ready appeared id ‘ 



roads lend In Komoii, und the aclivi- 
. .. ties of the iinpnriaiit groups in New 

■Ih-bionce to Kevoiunon York und Charleston are no) disnai- 

pj gadkals and .the Develop- aged. I4\n ihe impression that the 
! d American Opposition m function nf Virghiiti and Pcnnsylva- 
1 1/65-1776 niu was m Follow the example of 

i vvvinn Rnutledac and Massachusetts may not entirely 
du< tom. Kmitleugc commend iLselt to admirers nf Jef- 

M- ferson mid Franklin. 


lio publication in the United 
tjihi merits of Frrim Resistance 
tfirtioo have been widely 
It is not difficult to sec 
should he so : as a rfelinen- 
[ ihe process hy which loyal 
t became resolute revolution 
ilk argument is both woll- 
J and complementary to 
KtD( influential studies of 
[round to the American 

i Proceeding beyond the 

|aitlly Ideological interprelo- 
' d Caroline Robbins und 
IBdilyn, and drawing on the 
rfreipcet for movements of 
prmesi engendered hy the 
if George Rude. Pauline 
pfriwnsmues how the events 
p decade before the outbreak 
d-tics in, 1775 effected a pro- 
i modification of American 
l uriludn and doctrines in 
"<ng rejection of British 
fi. Tlie transformation of n 
dde^s, in which subscription 
w» (orthcomiiig from those 
A lidos of tlie Atlantic who 
iwed to treat as still mean- 
P^wcnl and constitu- 
wilicis of the previous cen 
Pi in expression of the prin- 
<* new republican order, 
i goduct of these years, as 
l^«ti become independent 

•£iod ami events of which 
m treats can scarcely be 

iii,!‘ 0 i v ‘ clims nf ac ademic 
i J U fi'.i ,n 0l>eni,, 8 sentence 
curious note: 
Re volutionar- 
iJSn 10 Int ®cest nio uqariy 

SiS , . l ) rcvn,h ? E W*»ortcal 

5J!J ® “Mosted they .were 
Stu6 l Propaganda 
Jff .Mncept One .cannot 
i??.™* wuetlicv ..tliis re- 
EfJS*. ota Hai-yayd semi 
PHI* a . close «— 


n niy isbmilders >RTElR BTAN8KY (Edit he) : ; 

Churchill ! Aj Profile ■ 

270|)p. Macmillan, ^£4.50. * ^ - 

■ ■■' !^ : vV s - .'V //:• V *■ • ' P«ter Stanskys authology of,?«ays Hie long pipce; conu-ibuted by. J- R, portraits paj^o f ^ 

— ^ ,Mj ■ . ' T '• * and cxtracts was^ first published In Colville to Action This Day: (1969). aud ArGv Gaitunerj . 

the United StateS ^d CblviUe vias private , secretary.tb; - ^ nnf«mnillhfi amwi ^ 

| fdr an ; American, audience. Its . GIiiurchl.il f or mjmy. yeurs both during rtn6 railed "ChiircHin W; 

1 ' ' ' ' uu- S I ll a . ftcl| l t ,e i W ^r i ne giVes.jin txfle£ ^ 


% and: .Attempted by, more pcofdssiqnal 
• -VSi 11 ^av .karves.;-,-. observe**, including- his doetdh i It 
tinted pn the frppt‘*\; Ai). hut >is . 0 Pity . that mnhe nf ., the ;hiure 

■ ; ® tte :■** : conttihutlonv hpwevqii; , smrkllng - passages ;havd £ beon 

■ V ■ CQn - Tt . is\tt pity. 1 Lhat ; omitted; invaumably for rea 


reasons of 

. •’ * . I •* 

could have been better 
:somc other essays. The 


r iU.' * ■ « Ota 

,® close familiarity 
Hilly,, many 
■"■eatly traced 
the. conflict had 
deeper from thp 
to the Declaration 
7B t lt P tribute to 
LHvV '^ es * , * nler e*t can 
iSL? Mbww o* familiar 

iwulf »u ot a11 , *** swim. 

! ^S?i. 1 t 1 horou « 1,n esR. The 

ifiLUi tu f Stamp Act. 
W Liberty, and on the 

L "*S ' ■ nle , rcol0nioJ -but 

ki whether 

[bi . Pwiticil or • as an 

^present the 

Ef^'d e ^^^ onn ' nu - 

limits 

^S?i n rtM8es ? ii,e,iti5 

r* pawVh I/ ? va !i counts. 
' • w^n ii : P.L^P oHd on, if 


Miss Maier appears in be less 
intereKted in events than in the logic 
of events. This, at least, would 
appear m explain the relatively scum 
attention paid to the crisis initiated 
by the Bnsimi Tea Puny. It may lie 
argued that fur the body of opinion 
represented by the Sons of Liberty 
the events of 1774 offered little 
more than public confirmation of 
privaie conclusions. Bereft of belief 
in ihe intentions and power for 
good of the King, Parliament, and 
English radicals, no possibility nf 
redress by external aid needed con- 
sideration. Whether this is suffi- 
cient to uccuum for a' broader 
acceptance of the need tu tukc up 
arms is another quest inn. FOr many 
Americans the choice between loy- 
alty und revolution proved a pro- 
longed, erratic, und agonizing pro- 
cess, in which motives were as 
various as occasions of decisive 
resolution. The protagonists in 
From Resistance to Revolution 
appear immune to economic influ- 
ence. Is it certain that all radicals 
thought always of Bills of Rights, 
nevor of Bills of Credit 7 The view 
from Virginia ought look very dif- 
ferent. While this account provides 
the fullest, most detailed account 
yet given of the composition of the 
Sons nf Liberty und certainly en- 
hances their claim for acknowledg- 
ment as a centre of revolutionary 
activity, it must nor be forgotten 
that the ultimate acceptance of 
resistance os tlie only possible hon- 
ourable course required the support 
of a much larger body of opinion 
drawn from all levels of. colonial 
sadpty. 

The Sons of Liberty were at 
pains tu control the muuns and 
extent of their physical pressures 
upon representatives qf . Imperial 
authority. Whether control Was os 
constant and considerate ■ as. - Miss ■ 
Maier asserts is a nuesdou bf whose 
evidence is quoted : many, content 


pennies' appeared more impressed 
by shows o! violence than by those 
of restraint- Tlie radicals were, 
without doubt, conservative In many' 
espacts : tlieir standing in llie co- 


rim.ii' tvntciiT : 

Knibb M the Notorious '* 

Slaves’ Missionary 180.1-1845 

2G4pp plus 15 plates. Sidgivick and 
Juckson. £3.95. 

During die slavery period in tlie 
British West Indies the clergy of the 
established Church or Kiiglaiui in 
the islands made little nr no uttempt 
to evangelize or educate the Africans. 
At the begi lining it wus believed that 
if tlie slaves became Christians they 
would automatically become free niul 
later it was feared tliul educated 
slaves would be less easy to control. 
For these reasons the slave-owners 
put every possible obstacle in the 
way and tlie established clergy, whose 
position depended on the planter- 
controlled legislatures, virtually 
ignored the slaves. 

Il was left in the Dissenters— iu 
Jamaica the Presbyterians, Mora- 
vians. Methodists and Baptists — fu 
convert nnd educate the Negroes. 

** TJie Presbyterians generally, to- 
gether with the quiet Moravians’', 
says Philip Wright. “ were regarded 
by the planters as the least noxious 
brand nf sectarian." The Baptists 
bad a bail name and were regarded 
as trouble-makers, especially after 
the Reverend William Knibb had 
beeu in Lh.e island for a few years. 

Knibb was the son of a tailor in 
Kettering- His mother wus a deeply 
religions member of the Independ- 
ent or Congrugationul Church. Wil- 
liam himself joined the Baptist 
Missionary Society and in 1824, when 
he ivns twenty-one years old, he was 
sent to Jamaica to teach in a mission 
school. In one of his first letters 
home he wrote : “ 1 huve now 
reached the land of sin, disease, and 
dcuth, where Satan rules with awful 
power. . . . True religion is scoffed 
in and those who profess it are 
ridiculed and insulted.” Apart from, 
a. few ‘visits ttf England pn mission- 
ary business.'' he remained ill 
Jamaica until his death in 1845. 
This period covered the sensitive 
years fiom just before tlie emanci- 
pation of the slaves in 1824 liutlJ 
. aftor the abolition of tfit appren- 
ticeship system which ' followed' 
emancipation. In 1829 Knibb re- 
‘signed tho cliai'ge of his school qntf 


.became' a minister, and in 1830 he 
was posted to a small town about 
twenty miles from Montego Bey. IP 1 
his new capacity he quickly fall out 


with the planters . find Lite authori- 
ties, sinCO it wHs alleged he had 
interfered between masters and 
slaves. : 



river 


respec 

ionics gave social And economic 
confirmation to their political and 
constitutional beliefs; If they rarely 
drew , support from the 1 highest 
ranks of society and largely found 
their members ill the towns, it is 
understandable why an account 
whiqh traces die development of 
opposition through their efforts pro- 
. vines a 1 view pf . the Revolution 
neither from ; the 'bottom; up nor 
from the top down.' 

George Washington barely 
. appears In these pages : his valup ty 
directing an ’ ordered resistance 
became obvious ati'a later, date. 

-Stamp Duty ; apd military duties. 

' invoked differing' (loads of leader- 
ship.’ Tli6 Sous' bf Liberty had nut. 
the, (Jose for independence : thfey 
could not, unaided, bring it WtO 
bana.' Miss. Maier’? study 1 adijs. \<S 

. oUr i|nder?tauding of the process were .m jgya rj ; ffigg; 
and' mirnose of American ■ opposf - 1 river. : j,- T he existence oi . too. nigei 


Ju^i after Christmas 18.11. u large 
mimbci of staves in thu north-west 
uf Jamaica, believing thai the local 
Whites were delaying emancipation, 
broke into oncu rebel] ion, hi which, 
besides cmicli damage to property, 
ten White men und hundreds of 
slaves were killed. The Dissenting 
sects, und particularly the Baptists, 
were alleged to have incited the 
rebellion, ami Knibb and others 
were ur rested Imt acquitted af un- 
trial. Baptist und Methodist chapels 
were destroyed hy White mobs. It 
wus said thui Knilih was ** guilty 
only of possessing a must extraordi- 
nary influence over the nntids of 
the nog rn population, but guiltless 
of using it to any improper jmr- 
pose”, but, suys fill- Wright, "his 
yearning for a star rote os champion 
or martyr did perhaps lend him on 
... to go out nf his way to urovuke 
resentment liy |i is challenging 
speeches und hi iter taunts 'V 

Soon after tlie rebellion Knibb 
went to Engl u ml and addressed 
public meetings, denouncing the 
treatment of the slave* and arguing 
the case lor emancipation ; his 
speeches were received with greut 
enthusiasm. He returned to jutnaicu 
in 1834. After emancipation ne took 
up the cause rif thu Negroes serving 
under the apprenticeship system 
which bound tlie liberated sluves to 
work (for pay) for their former 
mnstois for u further period. Mr 
Wright says that “ Kni lib’s feeling 
for the negroes had an intensity 
which went beyond the ordinary 
human sympathies uf most other 
men ”, and the Negroes respond od 
with an affection and respect which 
was unlimited. He went to England 
twice more to speak on behalf of 
the Negroes nud the Baptist Mis- 
sion. 

The emancipation in 1834 and the 
end of the apprenticeship system in 
1838 were attended with uo dis- 
orders und the Baptists were enti- 
tled to some credit for this: ".Even 
planters acknowledged that since 
the emancipation that much -dis- 
cussed, composite entity, the negro 
character, had shown a ■ remarkable 
improvement.” l .' : • 

- It Ivas said' of Xtubb Irt 1B4S ; 
"He hfis his faults, but ,th^re are 
noble features iu his characier, M His. 
death iVas. widely lamented . by, the 
Negro ' populdUoa of Jamaica, . and 
the , Dissenting press in England; 
spoke of it. as a public calamity. “By 
no' meins a • perfect' character , 
wrote one, " but t» man of arde/rt 
•piety,. : an j Indomitable advocate of 
^^b.^r»y. ,, • : • ' /-T- 



spoken or>umP a ^ e 'J: n , « vr\ 

s??«3 

tjlfljcv 

doubt that 
e.st war, letatof « 
thinks that'^in^^ayH 


; itiv' IW, oxaiflinatWn . 
rathfcr than the course, of tnc Rev- 
ohuion. 
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general reader alike. 
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CHRISTOPHER LLOVD ; 

The Search for the Niger 

220pp. Collins. £2,75. 

It is remarkable that, although the 
slave ships of mw»y nations had been 
visiting die various channels of the 
Niger delta for moro than 300 year?, 
po oiic'xealired until the bealafiing 
of the nineteenth centuiy that, those 
were in fact, the mouths of a great 

fivfir AvIatAnrn rtf (ho Nlfffir 

Had: “ 

blems which had not been solved, 
and various fanclfdL iddhs were 
promulgated ;and beJIevecL Some 
thought dint it flowed, from eaSt to 
west into the Atlantic,- and that the 
Gambia, and Senega rivors Wert its 
mouths; Others believed that it was 
a tributary- of tho Nile or the Congo, 
or that it ended lit a great lake or 
stikuiip. The rebilted ^rencr Ol 


JK 


Die best possible advice. 


^ PRESS LTD. 

-Jgggi Cheadle Holme. Cheahira. Write far our Catalogue. 


^Xhrfstopher Licwd ; has - put . to- 
gether the ipteresliug storv bf ■ the 
discoveries made ana the men woo 
mado them, from MuUg^. P-vk who 

proved that the Niger -flowed from 

west to cast, to RlcMvd Landei* who 
found' that It leteWunwd »ud dad 
Emptied its waters into the Gulf of . 
Guinea. He tells also of The men 
who failed in the quesrand ed those, 
who died at the hands of hostile 
frlbesmon or niore often of disease,. 
There is an account, of the expedi- 


British Goverfiptent. Finally he tells 
tHe story qf.,th<jj ‘ attempts to exploit 
the discoveries by Ihe establishment- 
of trading centres up-rivei- where it 
wgs hoped, that, legitimate trade . 
would replace die traffic iu slaves. 
These attempts were ' doomed .to 
follufe until Dr Bnlkie proved the 
efricacy of' quinine as oit . anti- 
malarial prophylactic. Until ..then 
the morality among tlie, white 
r crews of vessols was very heavy. .. 

. Two p bin Is stand out in the .book. : 
One. : is the :kfi»due$»- : of: - Negro, 
women to -]]] ' Olid ■ exhddstedVliuroA 
pean explorers/ahd ihe otne^Js the 
meanness of the British Treasury to 
. the explorers. Richard Lander, for . 
oxdmplei. received £100 an ; his 
.■ return frqmTiJs great discovdry, and • 
his ivife received £100': hls ; brother ; 
John, who accompanied iiiiti oil his : 
expedition,- recel ved oothlng, -'j 

i Maps of 1S70 and 1700 nre.repvo- 
duceo, showing the ?uppo?ed eburse ; 
of the Niger- at those times; : end ; 
there are other - good sketch-maps, > 
illUstralliig Hie travels, of sbinc of 
: tjie explorers.- M r Llq.vd. Stotos Jn op 1 , 
., early chojitor-.^ -tliut; Richard. L wider 
• died of *fever,*i but - later saya .car-. 

, redly that- 'hts.' died:;o£.woupds . 

. rebef ved in: am attack by - t/ iuesmoo 
in tbc NiMr.iiehu. ^ le ?lso say* chat : j 
Sir- John Gldypi’ was ih^ flrti! Oufto. . 
nor.' of thbiCptmiy hb .w C 

hot; : ;■ /■% f :r.!_ k 

The United Sittwsi Jtnd - India, 
Pakistan, hariKUidesh (462- pp. • Hw- ! 
wrH University Press, - '.London 

" " 'iPAnni, . 
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BARRIE 
& JENKINS 

The Best 
and the 
Brightest 

DAVID 

HALBERSTAM 

A nuiiir CMiLiiinalmii, h> iIil* 
I'ulit/cr prize winning jourirjliM, 
nf ihe orittins of ilic war in 
Vietnam. Ii U uUu a piofoun-J 
analysis i*f die Kennedy' 
JuhiiMin year-; nf the la ill rant 
men JFK chose, and I.Hf 
i nhci ilcd, hi nm (lie u«unli> 
uikI (lie war - McNamara, 
McCicurgeund William Binnlv, 
Uuxk, Ball. Tailor, 

Holier l Kennedy, \Ve> lniincl.mil; 
*ilw best mi\l live hrigluesi* of their 
lime ivliu despite then qualities, 
led their country Itii liter and 
IWlhci into ilisL.sici 
'Superior hisUit-y, superb 
ic-icurclicd und isoiidc»iiili> 
writ ten' - John Kenneth 
Galbraith 

'Hie uiusl pi-ricirjling dissection 
yet pnhlislied nf Ameilai iu thu 
sillies 1 - AVu | %n h Tom 
OJ" IS1 ,08Hp3ges.hibKnBniphy. 
index, £4.51) (May 24> 

Lady Sings 
the Blues 

BILLIE HOLIDAY 

The great ja it singer’s own 
story, first published in 1938 
and now reissued with tlie 
addition of u new, cimiplctdy 


comprehensive, discography 
Page 

£2.95 l May IQ| 


curhp: 


Albert McCarthy. 
240 pages, 8 half-tone*, 


. Bessie ; . 

h biography ' 

CHRIS ALBERSTON 

Thefinl fufi blography of : 
Bessie. Sniilh, ‘TJw i-mpresx of - 
. ihe Blues', 

9] 6', 231 pages,. 44 half-lores, 

> discography, bibliography. . 

; index; £2.95 (Muy 24> 


The Book 
ofSOver 

; EVA M. LINK 

A richly illustrated survey or a 
major nrt fomi from antiquity 
|o the present. Covering both * 
the history of stylos and motifs, 
end (lie evolution of icchnotony , 
ii fornvi an aalhorituiise guide 
for coUcctutX. Uniform with thq : 
highly Successful The Book of :' 
Carpets, The Bonk of G'ftm'and 
l ne-Boak of PpreeMn. • 

300 pages, I g. colour 
plates, iSObnlHoiKs, catalogue; 

. ..of marks, blbltotraphy; filpwuy, 

, £7,50' (7di*y 24J 
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Ikebana 

' modern Japjmesc flfiwcr 

t r( .v giwngcnicqt. 

> ; . gxfc J-t A' : .CQ12 

A world renowned auilmrilj-, . 

. : author of Ihu now sfahduiil ; : 
toMbook The Art of. Japanese ■ 

. : i'lvwirr' Aii&tigefticiil, olftr ' ' 
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The storyteller’s story 


'T'lVifr.y. -jv'i? 


(.'AH (II. A OMAN : 

Tile Wizard nf the North 

3%pp. -If odd er and Stoughton. 

£3.9.1. 

HOItfPV IMA VIILAD : 

Walter Scott 

1.12pp. Cum bridge University Press. 
E2Jn (paper back, El.lfl). 

Walter Scott and Cnrola Oman are 
both historians, historical novelists 
and accomplished storytellers, and 
Miss Oman's attractive biography ot 
Scott reads its the filling hiiu nidi- 
vidual tribute of n nm lira Istory teller 
to one of the musters nf thut art. 

For Scott, as for so ninny others, 
the storyteller's job was to amuse 
his audience by celling tales of 
heroes tind their adventures. In 
such stories the hero is made to set 
out on a journey that is periodically 
inter ru pled by incidents which are 
nm of Ills milking and which increase 
lu complexity mid menace as the 
journey Hours Its end. These inci- 
dents nre trials whose purpose is co 
resi I lie hero's resource und charac- 
ter and so entitle him to the rewards 
lie will receive at the end of Ids 
journey. One of the most striking 
conventions of this sort of story, as 
Scott himself recognized, is that the 


hern is necessarily u missive figure 
in the sense chat lie Is acted upon 
rather thun creating the situations 


adult been men like the child who 
cannot lie satisfied with the repe- 
tition of a favourite tale, but har- 
asses the storytelling aunt or 
nurse, to know mo re uf Lite inci- 
dents and diameters, 

In the centenary year of Scott's 
death j nit ii Buchan brjJlium.lv re- 
told the tale, hinting that its pas- 
sive hero, with whom lie had much 
in common, whs a more complex 
Mail than current convention 
allowed, Now, in lIic wake of the 
bicentenary of his birth, Cnrola 
Oman takes up the tule once again. 
The mythic horn is clenrly in her 
mood, fn ii fascinating preface .she 
tells us about u childhood spent in 
u romantic Oxford bouse which had 
belonged to one of Scott’s closest 
friends, family holidays and a honey- 
moon spent exploring tha Scott 
country, a lifetime spent collecting 
ocottuinn, the Waver ley novel in- 
variably slipped into lIic pocket he- 
torn a long journey by air ft bough 
not, it sueuis, by train). Her skil- 
fully written blugraphy 1ms an idle 
goncal feel uliuui it. it Is a labour 
ot love, a retelling of rite great tale 
that bus lor so long been part nf 
Her lire. 

As oho would expect nf a distill- 
guished storyteller. Miss Oman lias 
a keen c^re for places and situations ; 
her ability to sketch in, briefly and 
lucidly, those often complex situa- 


publishing, who whs a notorious snob 
who could react paradoxically to 
people und situations, as James Hogg 
knew to Ilia cost. It is just arguable 
(but only just) that such things have 
norhing to do with the Storyteller’s 
art, though one would have thought 
tluii ut leasr the story of Scott's bank- 
ruptcy, probably the most important 
single event in his life, ought not to 
have been ignored so completely. A 
much more serious weakness is Miss 
Oman’s treatment of Scott's last 
years. The cuuons of the Scott legend 
teach us that ho was ennobled by 
suffering and that Lite story of bis 
last years Is one of enduring his 
u-i In Hut ions; in other words, the 
drama shifts to tlie inner life of the 
man whose public adventures we 
have been following. Unfortunately 
Miss Oman gives us scarcely an ink- 
ling uf this inner drama; historians 
will be disappointed and readers who 


go through the pleasing ritual of 
muring n groat story retold will feel 
let down by an ending that is not as 


he encounters. We take him for 
granted and have no desire tn know 
any mare nbmii his perso utility or 
private life than is necessary to re- 
assure us that he is worthy to be 
tried. Our Interest is focused on his 
trials and, more generally, on the 
prospect of the rewards be will 
receive, und we accepr that it is the 
job nf the storyteller to provide 
them. 

indeed, so far us tin* audience 
w concerned, in the riluu! of story- 
telling the storyteller is as much 
. on, trial as- : thq, hero. If we fed 
that-, the trials, arc unworthy of ; the 
- hero or the rewards he receives are ' 
inappropriate we shall blame the 
-.'- storyteller, arid he will forfeit our 
; attention and. sympathy. And if we 
.otar ask lum ■ to tell us more about 
. the hero’s adventures, we shall 
> { uxpcct to be told of new trials and • 

■ .shall feel discontented if we arc 
told more about his private life or 

■ character ; a storyteller who told 
us abogt the old age of Little Red 

; Hiding Hood or about Christian’s 
family life would strike us as 
frivolous or boring. '• 

■; It is one nf the striking facts of 
literary history that Scott himself 
has become a mythic Hero— a situa- 
: tion he anticipated and did nothing 
to forestall. The story of the rise 
to fame, fortune and moral exel- 
lence of a lame, cheerful and In- 
. dustrious boy lyho used his literary 
powers tq acquire an ascendancy • 
over the imagination of hfs age 
• which exceeded that of any states- ■ 
map or soldier, and who faced rufn. . 
sickness aqd old age with o stoic 
forbearance which persuades us 
tJmt ho was a good man as well as . 


■ •, — am, ~ ’•vuijutA flUUq' 

tions in which Scott found himself 
is particularly enviable and her 
swiftly moving narrative has the 
genuine feel of .Scott about it. In- 
deed It is her instinctive feeling for 
Scott s prose and art that bIwu Mici 


. — . , Q ...... .» ..v. ua 

it should be. 

Rubin Mayhead’s short but valu- 
able hook Is a work of criticism ; 
nevertheless lie. too, has bis hero — 
the “ open-minded reader ”, beloved 
of tbo practical critic, who is “un- 
corrupted hv literary prejudices” 
and allows the work oE literature as 
it is in itself to impress itself upon 
bun. Naturally this Bunynnesque 
hero interests us less than the adven- 


Pu V s 1,1 f 8Zfi ‘ which is 
inevitably bused on the occonnr in 
the Journal, Scott’s own words and 
Phrases creep into the narrative, 
blending naturally and easily with 
the author s own prose to establish 
a rapport between hero and .storv- 

th vidua! ** c l, ' sc ’ l,trac| ive and m- 

. Storytellers tend > td take thfelr 
heiW pevsonailticS for granted and 
u SS Jv? 1811 !S no exception. Scott’s 
cheerfulness, energy, talent and in- 
evitahle success is assumed, and 
noUuog is said about the Inner coin- 
ploxities of the man who wrote com- 
pulsively, pursued active and only 
partly successful careers in law and 


hero interests us less than the adven- 
tures that befall him on his journey 
through the world of literature to 
moral regeneration ; the great 
strength nf practical criticism has 
always lain in the critic’s skill iu 
showing us exactly what his open- 
minded reader will see on the page 
:md in discussing the sensibility of 
the mind that wrote It. Four of the 
six essays m the book are about the 
Scottish novels and, although the 
.discussion is at times compressed, 
undeveloped and ovcrlavishly. gar- 
mshed with adverbs ( ,f Authentically 
Cnicf though Fergus monumentally 
is going rather too far), the essays 

SfgRmf fip ' tiV "’ 5U6Wstive ^ d 

Mr May head is intrigued by the 
complexity of the novels and bv 
hcotfs habit of “ bringing together 
incongruously disparate worlds” 
Duncan Forhoa aud David Daiches 
have;, encouraged us . to think of 
Scott s interest In contrasted states of 


> society as a legacy of the sociological 

» relativism of men like Adam Smith 
and Adam Ferguson, who were 
anxious to define the different stages 
of social development in terms of 
those mechanisms which caused 
society to progress from u siato of 
rudeness to one of refinement. The 
attraction of this approach is that it 
provides a source for Scott’s his- 
torical relativism. The danger is 
that we shall see Scott’s characters 
as historical or sociological stereo- 
types, that we shall bcllevo the Inner 
coherence of the novels dorives from 
a theory of progress, and that we 
shall think of the hero as a fictional 
device whose function Is simply to 
move us on from one situation to 
the next, who does nothing more 
than observe, react and withdraw ”, 
as Professor Daiches puts it. 

Mr Mayhead shows convincingly 
that there is more to It than this. 
Although it is true that Scott often 
seems to introduce us to many of his 
characters as though they wore 
stereotypes by the time he has 
finished with them they are any- 
thing but that. Moreover heroes like 
Edward Wavcrley often mature 
emotionally during the course of 
their journey rather like the 
heroines of Pride and Prejudice and 
Emma. Above all, as Mr Mayhead 
rightly says of The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, the coherence of the novel 
« a function of “ the inclusive grip 
OE [Scott s] imaginative intelli- 
gence rather than any formal pro- 
gramme. Scott is at once “ a 
romantic and a vigilant critic of his 
own romanticism and in the 
illuminating essay on Waverlcx) we 
are shown that while Scott, like 
Wayerley. could respond instinct- 
ively and with unsclfconsdous on- 
joyment to the romance of a situa- 
tion, before long self-consciousness, 
Irony and satire could creep Into his 
prose encouraging him aud us not to 
allow our natural feeling for the 
romantic to overthrow that critical 
sense which allows us to keep our 

4B»Maasup a 

® 0 r tWa ™ Iey ” cquh ' ea ° n ' 


i- 1 ? ii.® n ° Juographlcal difficulty 

lL d * es 7i bll ^,. Scott as ® storyteller ; 
that, after all was one of the most 
persistent self-images Jw retained 
throughout Ills life. Nearly every- 
thing he writes about his early inter- 
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a great one, has exercised an extra- 
ordinary fascination for generations 
,.ot .men of -letters and literate 
people. As Scott himself said of 
Patron's progress, it is 

1 one of those delightfully simple 
and captivating tales which, as 
finished, -we .ate-, not da« 
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■To avoid ariy misuiidmsLandiiiB we 
had better start by -defjulng: our 
terms, when a member of the 
British: ; public ' approaches the 
.library-couhtcr irith u. request for a 
rmnantlc navel, she (or be) geh- 
eraliy wants, oiie that deals iflth the 
fascliiating- subject of, L6ve. Robert 
Kiely’s definition is far more ads- 
tare ; by ".the ronlhiuic novel” lie 
means one pertaining to the Roman- 
tic Revival at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the . sort of novel, in 

“nif S' foR-jhiluaitm in 
Mario.; «j f |^ , T f\'e 

]:;iv 4 A; -V - >> 5% 


Rdiiumfjc Agony. Hjs selection Of 
titles therefore begins with The 
Otranto and ends with 
„ flwtos* and he. makes It 

■ Peifectly clear from the .inception 
time What he is writing Is not a 
study of tlie English • Romantic 

.ft! 01 ,‘i! a ' vhole out a series of 
dissertations upon a dozen of the 
novels OE . that school which be 
huppens to like, "taken Seriously, 
‘iSjfv “y taxt, and analysed in the 
light nf. what we i know of : the 

5«EJ C p miod ?/ ld the Peculiar 
demands nf prose fiction ”, ■ 

. ii J?° b S\ is S ^ous fact that, while 
the Romantic . Revival gave us ' a 
*5!’®^ deal -of magnificent poetry It 
yldi ., on the *. whole, ' retard the 
lirogreits of tiie ;dbVol by producing 
.a nunAer^ adult fictions 

h hlldf id of .liighly '.IdlisVrt- 


ShUi Sport ‘ . rl,aL Protrude hiemor- 
Sf ly Am Unc ?M f<, i 1 ' t i ably out , oC the sea 
Lfpr^ 0,p,1 °' Vathek, The 
vSS k * l ]tt n i MeUnotk’ Pro- 

and ni Riey u d u H S wSth aIJ these, 
and .also- with three other books that 


o-Tj — , ’ ' * mil measure 

PJl t” e toau a non lucendo 

S E e, Af be *? ls ° d,scufia *s the two 
WpNort/mnger and ' Night- 

. whl S h the romantic ratti- 
SJSfi. “ . nea . t ly exhibited 1 turded 
Inside out,' as It were, : . . : r- 

h«?S Of this 

gSJJ* For-the mamiar of which we 

? othln 8jhut praise. -Prof^sor 
Srw? read everything, has stud- 
te «? with , the 




wm^wmoniy wiigm anatawmate ^ 

^ --.:n ; ■ . 

d I. :*;*:■*,*.-*-* t-f . i i -v^ ir'vfev’ ,V . : . ',--j + -t, 1 ' ■: /i.,- , ■_ . 
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i-ABn ■■ . * 3 , 5iV ‘ a ; easy . . to 

Dn wAlli TO ver y entertaining. 
vvul* *5°] e . s Otranto, for example i 
' hl.f P i P art obstacle course, 
Fn l -f r if. e *i tora i*’ and part lkeIa y rare 
tSrmldhT' I th ° Participants run : 
* • a . 0 ll *ttered labyrinth . pass- - 

e ."^ttfn to whomever they 
b ®," to meet”; on. Udolpho ; 

LSJWff /"J 1 the r still 

■W“ ed bnde ’ Of Keats’s Gre- 
fiJSLi y. m , ^ve one . thing in 
1S°" : b i?- tb ara heroines to 
hanr^n » methl i^ I s forever about to: 
fiappep”; on Vathek: “He is not a 

man^wh'n b rn a fai *tasy Every- 

S £ K who,e world with 
SSW ng ‘ 0y i , a ” d Mod things to 
rnmljr.„ 0n L. e ^ ^ illiams : “He 

fifi™ fto innocence of Joseph 

ii«nn eW r Wltl1 jbe ingenuity of Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” One could ho on 

jljjjf iw efilUtel £. with Instances 
where Professor Kleiy, with a re- 

JJSlJgS cla 2*V ,,le8 the right nail 
squarely on the head. 

Jattlcularly impressive, chough, 
are tlie occasions when Professor 


Kioly’s Hualyticdl uk«J 
played on tlid more 
these Items. CpncerahfS 
Heights, be' is 
the masterWork « 
school-]' Emily 

power, that for ty? J 

narrative,- nothing ^® s9 . -y 
exist”. WtMtorf&Sj 

l . MSSWgl! 

■In part, an M Cgg hi 
■adolescent 

■ avoids a crias 
reedy to cope 1 

•. find the 

■ fabric .: of 

admirably *«“**!; j di 

■ perhaps the least « 
works, - Malurids . . <|i 
securely ahcbojjd 
combination f/ . JJaai* 
Deism which 

• contempt and Gw... - .. 
reach”.- ‘ 

! There is Jjjy 

constructed -and 
study that d f 
matter for ref J ec .^-'& 
few, if any. 

tions which wo S 

of this kind jjgjy iflj. 
temperately P^ es ® ^lid M 

thihg rests on « ^ 

knowledge; cjohf. 
surprise, .f/'gLte ^ 

ently. Wh- fjQ 

unexpected but y ^ 
sible pubhcation ° ^ e r 
via Mr Nlcholls, tw \ 
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!s s&afivS 

l SfflL about « storyte 
e ability to capture ^ 

t an anstocratic eudieoK^ 

' jjjf 0 °f olden times. By ihT 
s life, when his renuUttim H 
s extraordinary helghT,™!*’ 
i- himself as a Pros^Q^ 

1 (the magiclau In Webo'i* 

1 the East) whose wisdom 
e over inen’ s minds ms a*. 

1 that that of aay ordioaiy 

3 told stories compulshtk a 
3 nis life, constantly mied 
- to hold the attention of U, | 

, periodically fearful. d| 
Since lie never abandoned, 
p we may also assume ibai 
for its own sake and loud 
lug to set his heroes on i 
! neys through the corapki 
doxical social sltuailonik 
up to test them, con&taxi 
the ue'ed to deal fairly *iii 
to respect his audieece’i 
moral fitness. However, a 
that he found story telBsii 
because the convemionsdi 
helped him to define isdt 
his audience a sense cf I 
relativity. 1 

Storytelling requires un 
the hero’s allegorical 
Unless we ore able to utr 
and their purposes for wkaij 
without questlou, we sbouUij 
them worthy opponents lord 
and if we did urn think the*J 
die moral structure of tea 
would collapse. Saurt W 
as allegorical as Runyiain 
and they are tested not ^ij 
opponents but by sww 
society. Portrayed alkprg 
can accept them csforpeg 
which are different fr*i*j 
with thoir own luner wa 
which are capable of «l 
qur respect on (nor dm*! 
iriakds Scott’s 
creatures, fit once sm bI W 
allegorical opnonenu, 
existence and set Jn bow 
groat storyteller amdesi M 
heroes fairly and w i ijPfJ 
command the resped Cl (W 
wliidi shfirad *h6-; a «M*5 
tion with the naturt. » 
relations with Inf iHSt*: ■ 


he cult of the primitive 
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for Improvisation 
f. Seeker and Warburg. £4.75. 

■Hioo that mniustreani art is 
$Mgly challenged by the work 
caiuutorcd, lhe primitive and 
’Hire” has a well-established 
jSffdT as u more recent history. 

the Surrealist canonization 
ke Facte ur Chevui and the 

■ of “art brut ” assembled by 
Ife. here are the precedents 
i ber eighteenth century, when 

be used as a pejorative 

■ oppositiun to nature, and nf 
frantic movement, when this 
dthe" n.iiurul ” became identi- 
wli self-expression and the 
id individual creativity. It 
Bias only h short step from 

! Miefs to die curious premise 
Much Ronald G. Carruher 
ihi( "compendium of naive, 
(he, verimcular, anonymous, 
Wfou>, popular, grassroots, 
wv-oraelf art ” : ’ 


This book grew, frnni the observa- 
tion. that a grout ninny people 
without formal i raining jp die 
• arts produce vital and imaginative 
vistin. I works. It is not essential 
that these efforts be considered 
art, although it is quite possible 
that the individual}, who created 
the works sre artists. 

Of course; the real objection to this 
approach is nor so much that ii 
attempts' to direct our attention tn 
phenomena that are simply trivial, 
pie illustrations which Mr Ctirraher 
has assembled tire never less than 
amusing, and they make passably 
good photo- journalism. Wind 'he 
fails to take into account' is thut, in 
the tenuous dialectic between the 
artistic ’ and the “ naive ", his 
own activity of collation and juxtu- 

E osition undercuts the point which 
e is. attempting to make. -It may he 
a profitable expreise to put together 
a collection of fruit-stall signbourds 
and mailbox legends that even the 
most indefatigable American travel- 
ler Is unlikely to equal. But where 
It is a question of artistic projects 
demonstrating “ life-long Involve- 
ment ”, such as the elaborate 
garden environ men is of Ed Root 
and 5. P. Dinsmoor (both of 
Kansas), a small group of mono-, 
chrome photographs is really, no 
good .at all. 

ft is worth underlining the point 


Hun eiiviionnivntal emit inns of this 
type are usually very far from naive 
nr " primitive ", in so fur as nuivciv 
indicates a hick nf complex unii 
accessible structures. In fact, the 
anthologist of the naive win, 
assumes that such L'rcntinns re- 
quire no mure tliun u cursory 
survey is committing the same error 
as the antediluvian anthropologist 
whn equaled *■ primitive ” sncieiy 
witli a lack of organized social 
Forms. We are quite fuuiiliar by 
now with the notion that sn-rullcd 
primitive instil mi mis embody a high 
degree of structural complexity. 
The same is undoubtedly true 
nf the primitive " environmental ” 
artists whose work is susceptible 
to highly detuiled unalysis; As 
the painstaking research uf 
Bernard Lassus in France is 
already bopiimiiig to show, 
such analysis niuy oven oiler 
us new opera rive principles in tlie 
field of urban planning, provided that 
we do not cinasriiltuc the work by 
transplanting it Into museums or 
loosely assembled picturu-huoks. 

It would, at first sight, appear 
inappropriate to saddle Nntluui 
Silver und Charles Jc ticks with the 
same strictures, even ilinugh their 
field of illustration overlaps to 
sbnie extent with tiiat uf Artists m 
spite of Art. Thqir very tii!e, Adhnc- 


isin. i i id i tales tiiat I licv are cun- 
corned with dcmnnstiiicihg n iatiou- 
i ;- D1 , , 1 in pi nvi satiny” works in 
the fields nf aichilccuiic. niamiiita 
and design. Mr Juncks begins his 
introduction on “ The spirit of Ad- 
hncisiii in n pi-iiiiiisiiig wav with 
the caution «f Levi-Struuss’s rule- 
VEim distinct i un lictween the " hi ito- 
leiH' and the engineer. Unfqrtu 
■lately this distinction is soon f(, t . 
gntteu in the bewildering muss nf 
citations which are employed, one 
cannot help but say duliimislv. in 
ustahlish the “case fm iuipinvis.i 
uon . To choose two examples, the 
first from Mr jcncks und tliu 
second from Mr Silver; 

As Marx said, “ nun make iheii 
own history, hut they do not 
make il just us they please”, 
mere will ulways lie iininunuied 
consequences to any artimi. m> 
niRUer huw much men I rv m plan 
and predict. ■ ■ ‘ 

As Ulukc decided, ” tlie rimd nf 
excess leads m ih L > pulace nf 
wise! uni . U n promising nmu-iial 
■nay he culled so hy those lookin«z 
■or routine promises. 1 

Huili these institutes denuuisiriite 
wlmi might he colled the iimde- 
qmicy of inference which dugs ihe 


jirguiiieiii nf Adlmcisnt. Marx ii 
lieing used in demo nst rale <|liiIl- -i 
diffei'eiii pniut in tlu- line eslul^ 
I'^bed hi Hie beginning uf The 
1-iRtitevnth nruuiaire. Wake's 
V Prove rh uf Kell*' is taken out ot 
Its ■luilect kill con text ami muck- tn 
siili.siaiiiiuLe a piiim which is, in sjv 
I lie least, ciinriiigeut. 

I] is perhaps unfair in insist im 
del ails ci| this kind. Mr Silrei uod 
Mr Jencks have written u lively and 
ill siuue rcsjH'Cls ii genuinely chat 
leiiging bunk agdiiisi the urliiddoxy 
cj vnuctirniulisin. lbit their limitii 
Units must none the less be pointed 
nut. if only because clie.v coincide so 
finally with lilt! messugr . »f . tin: 
mirk itself. Having defined “ Adlinc- 
isin" in terms nf the ideal «f “a 
purpose immediately fulfilled” 
they consistently use their mute 
rial- whet her must rat ive m liter 
ary- --in seive the needs of imniedi 
ate inf me nee ,uul prunvaliire c.uiclii 
si nil. They are su Imsv ttiMidi', 
mound fur niaietial friini everv 
cuiiceiviihle smirce Hint they quile 
fail to convey the sense ' n[ an 
uiidcrlyiufi anna t me of ideas. They 
have, in mlier words, successfully 
fulfilled' the ail line pnrimse (il 
pimluciug u liuiik. Rut they lease us 
with the sense that we could legit 
inanely have expected ninth mure- 


fear of fantasy 
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bhok ifmst be one 


M “ UK "lust Ue one 
«« exhaustive and scholarly 
^studies. There '^a.ns 
JJS fV, 1 - tl,e Contemporary 
uf Freud’s thdiight and 
It ofWch 
Sj**- 11 « sdioloriiuess 

g U shiiuld really be aiprc 
’. ,earl y ? reututy 
g^^gan- to publlsTt, there 
Mo opposing camps of 

2h I i* d i e5 w raled re ) cc - 

S is tfl u Q . nd a Freudian 
iftU«3? B hw ai, thor .as a 
lLTf“' c comparable lu self- 
Sr- thiS} ,Bline nr Btmstwau, 
*Hiohii- ly u as 6,1 unlnten- 
, Sh ) i.? 1) i her : Certainly it 
v, «wp o| m-and 
, withnur ci-Iticixihg tlie 

nor T Ul ? ] Y EI «dmgs”, 
D1 iV„ ba , ^Uttling. die 

find- 
,nte, ‘ e 5t ' Jay 

■•nil ,, c ° ni lHicnted 

v!fi Profbs- 

l ^a.ialvi 1 - SyC ^ 0a U mly rif-- 
^aiinns y of - hst 1 

^ he Pa ran i?.- relive- story. 

Pf yc J*o a naly?- 
[j k it 5*5*’ "jvidly ilius- 
S^f liiternrHM.- Preud>! * own 
to P K ,0 !'^: no -.other 

l^i.tten ni«f!SL. thc faster: 
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hi tiSCs, and tn hii attempt to derive 
a psychoanalytical aesthetic. This 
fails, ax the author admits it must 
do. “ Meaning is hut little to these 
men ; all Lhey care for . is liye, 
shape, agreement of contours. They 
are siyon. up tQ .the Luslprlnzip" 
Whether .this . descript jon, rr , quoted 
from a letter, nf an evening spent 
with un artist expresses un mixed 
disapproval, as Professor Spector 
assumes, or is un example of 
Freud's dry hutnour.lt does af apy . 
rate • show charHcteristic. ’"ajUbi- . 
Valence a^olit iniagiiwtiVe pleasure . 
aha Us embodiLiiem! in . f<frjlts aud V 
graven images. 1 1 " 1 . 

•' Professor Sjleaor' dlsnlisses ns 
far-fetclied the suggestion put For- 
ward by both E. H. .(tomb rich- and 
Arthur Koestler tiiat tlie startine- 

C oint of a Freudian > aesthetic might 
e found |n, the tltepry of the. 
unconscibus; niechdnism of^the joke. 1 . 
HLt own suggestion, •'however, that a 
belter point of departure could be 
Freud’s tentative formulation of 
“ ideational mimetics”, paralleling 
the theory of Einfiihhmg, seems 
more far-fetclied still ; nor is it 
clear why ffilberer’s- study of Itvpna- ■ 
.goglc jmpgery, * .which could / be 
lttiked more obviously with Gulton’s , 
wqrk or that of Tltchener and the • 
Cornell, group' of- “introspection-; 
ists'YU rtilcyaiir in this context. 1 : - 
Tlie chapter devoted '-to Freud’s 
iqfliiaiide on. art and' literature .con-- 
cetttratcs, probably; right jy, no. those 
artists— Dadaists .and Surrealists, ■ 
.apatlieiiw to Freud . hiniself-^wlto 
vociferously clniitiqd tp.be his aitis 1 , 
tic disciples. Disciples 1 usually bphig 
no nlpre than second-rate artists,' lit 
may, seem curious- to -firid cott'ipdra- . 
tiveiy .-'little space giventp Pfnuit, : 
Kafkg] ■ Virgi nia J -■ W nojf, or '■ Joyce* ’ 
• among otlturs 1 ; btit wO hnvo l evi- , 
dence of' how strongly these ' artists 
defended themselves against direct 
.theoretical knowledge of- psychoana- 
lysis/ They may - have been aware ; 
of how ; much . ill ore vitality 
springs front the half apprqhendcd, 
climate of ideas' than from actual ,- 


climate of ideas; than from actual , 
iritellectual influences. It whs the' 
*qmc climate that produced their 
work and Freud’s. Wither rlitui tirty 
HUtql asHunilation of Ideas. • 1 1 . 

' As for the omissions in Professor 
Spectof’s survey, ‘for sdmediid . of 
such wide knowledge : he d^ems 
curioiikly stuck lit the fossilized 
world o"P. Freudian theory as it . 1 was 
first formulated, arid curiously’ tut- 

awafe of or uninterested ifi its 
increasingly existentialist orldnw- 
tioii. 1 The British psydibkriylytfc 
profession will be 1 intrigttod— jJer- 
haps 1 — to find itself toeked away m 
an appendix, described as a brisk 
little school ” that has kept Frejjd s 
ideus alive in tills country., The 
object-relations titeory that hits 
beeii 1 fiintuilntod and discussed hqre 
for thirty of forty years takes OP. 
one half sentence, and the views of 
its aesthetic exponent. _ Adrian 
Stokes, are quite wilfully imsutwer- 



Summing up the HumhiographiLal 
datu thut lie finds scattered 
throughout Freud’s writings, Profes- 
sor Spectra- . 'hypothesizes u deeply 
repressed ambivalcpcd towards the 
utother Gf Freud's qai'ly infancy arid 
thence towards 'all wuhieo, mid hid- 
den tin'ik-r the uliru-rmiunul pussi- 
misin that informs ali his thought, 
o strong unconscious wish to re-Tive 
< that iufancy. A similar -point wus 
recently-made by David Holbrduk' in - 
"his Human Hope and the, Death 
y Instinct. Il ls as if,> though- this 'is 
: not suggested by Professor < Spec tor. 
Freud hopefully saw sex : every- 
where, to provide momentum in a. 
rather lifeless arid sad world. 

But perhaps speculation about the 
root uf his apparently deep distrust - 
of fantasy qncr intbgi nadml could . be 
taken a little funher- still. 
genius * created only out of repres- 
sion and disappointment. Freud was 
a devoted collector of small antiqui- 
ties: “ those things cheer. me”, .he 
wrote in h- leitor ; and a colleague 
reports, according to Professot 
Spect or,, thal.be would snmetirries 
stroke tham While hu talked. That 
. lip was aware of their symbolic 
; value is' ;shnwn by a putlent’s, 

• account of being- shown snide fjgu- 
, riiies by < t Freud to belp . explain 
di'eam^Syntbnls. And . yet it wits not 
tliis, private- aesthetic evperieiue 
that- prompted Freud’s papers on ' 
.get, but “public” experience, sucli . 
us the contemplation nf Miriielarige- 
Ib’s ‘‘ Moses ’’ and Leonardo's , 
“ Viigin aiitl St Auiie Might it not 
be mot if hc .hpd pm hip own 
precieus coilectlun, .Ills hoard fir 

tfftnsilinjtnl, |ibjV‘cts bridging tim 
worlds of imagtoatimi, 

,‘undeV 'the psyritpliiialytii'. .nticro 1 
snopu, Im might ltUta htaii In 
danger of paralysing his own rivn- 
tivirc t Tho . snitries «f joy unci 
confidence emt be a closely guui Ucd 
; as die sutircus of sickness. 

The third- volume lif the Hauser- ■ 
adition.of Geftrg Cliristooh Licit tett., 
berg. Schrifi'an unit Brief v (1,074pp. 
!DM 55) completes the selecliuii to 
;be published of bis ; writ inks with ; 
•works tlfat' biweaftid .1 n. Ms jifet nnc ; 

; — essays, poeths. and the cmnitten- 
jlnries on Hogiirih in which, as u 
'similarly passionate and oridiiinl 
•observer of huinun. uptyrt^ Lichym .. 
: berg ivas ubsorbetf- up till His death, 
These are rhiisu ilia * ynateriws. - m , , 
•which his fume iit hls lifetime (oilier 
I titan as ti natural -:Sriani»sO irqstcd ;-r 
ilf they lag behind tlie then umpufa- 
llished aphorisms Jbr-.aheer bnllioiide, ■ 
and originality, they are never with 
- our the charm, sharpness and idio 
syncrasy which went with, every 
•riling Lich ten berg did. A brochure 
of Illustrations acconipames ■ tins 
volume, and Woffgurtg Frnmioss 
commentary to the .WMe wlillpn-- 

will be pubjisited ift d^epar^ie-and 

final volume. 
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dhctiws J20pp, photos, 8 tn colour, .tUXWu. 
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Sickert 

VVIiNDY BARON 

the most important study uf .Sickert <181 jO- 1.«M2 i for 
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POPULATION & ECOLOGY 


Pro-natalists and anti-natalists 


he inheritance of hell 


RICKARD SY MON IIS and MICK AML 
CAM OMR : 

The United Nil I inns nnd the Popu- 
lation Question, 1945-1970 

236pp. CiiHttn n nd U r Indus. £3. 
EDWIN BROOKS ; 

This Crowded Kingdom 
176pp. Clini lcs Knight. £3. 

The United Nations uriif the Pop- 
ular ton Question was written while 
Richard Sy mends nnd Michael 
Carder were at the Institute of 
Development Studies nnd the Insti- 


tute fur Study of Tut er national 
Organisation m the University of 
Sussex. Both have First-liund experi- 
ence of population work in the 
international field. They have tried 
to trace the way In which the pupu- 
Intifin policies nf ihe various UN 
agencies have evolved, In response 
to whut forces, from their inception 
Ht the end of die Second World 
War rn the set ting-up of the UN 
Fund for Population Activities in 
1969. 

Front the very beginning rapid 
population growth was a major 
issue. Pauly as a result of economic 
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JACOBEAN AMO CAROLINE 
COMEDIES 

A TncK ip Cntc it the citi One iMiddla(on). 
The Witch o t name moil iDoHknr am I 
OH'om). A Jovial Crew (Richard Bratua). 

Ed. Pi of n. fj. UiiiviH'icn. No>DB. 256 

i <089 nn r i .st/uu cr.so. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS end SHAMELA 
Henry Fielding 

RdvlBoil introduction und ncica (>y Prof. 
A^n.^Humphioysi. 300 png ns. PS 60p/ 

THE SOCIAL CONTRACT and 
DISCOURSES 

J.-J. Rousseau 


< THE ADVANCEMENT' OF 

• LEARNING .. 

. . Francis Bacon 

' S**' O. V». *tiinhin. -.Nasi introduction by •. 
Prat. Arthur Johns loh. Nolan, glossary 
and liMfa*. St 79 pages, pb El .id/hb 12.30. . 

PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS . ' 

■’ Gotlfried Leibniz 

New sfjIacMon, with translations by 0; H. R. 

• _ Not “- I'kJojtes. 303 page*. ■ 

PB El, 40/HQ E2.7S. 

COMING IN SEPTEMBER ’ 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
.THE STATE 
.Edited and introduced by 

Henry ManL Cut (I* 

. FlrttJn n new ser'ea ol Ancloni World 
Boutcb So oka. Exliacls trom clBMlost , 
wrilocs. with linking commentary, grot feed, 
■roohd a psriloulsr topic or theme. - i6Q 
Pag** PB/BOp/Ha. Ef.fio: ' 

•SIX MIDDLE ENGLISH ■ • 
ROMANCES ' 

EdJ'fileldWirn Mills. CCrilpIfttB. origInar >*• 
•• leafy of &iwrd. Jfie Sega tit UetayAB, 

. twfewafl r ' noflha/n * vnrAlon) 1 . Sir' 
favmbraa. Sft QowffMv and Sir Amedac*. 

■ Marginal, filoaa Id B-.’ Foot no Id translations. - 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER 

B. Caaligllone 

Near odltion. Opdyko trnnslallon. 'Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. II. Whllflsfd. Notes. 
Inde).. «2 pagoa C3.60 HB only. 

AMERICAN VERSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Ed. Richard Gray. Notes and Index. 273 
PHQC9. PB Cl. 26/ HU 12.60. 

THE SAGA OF GISLI 
Transuded by Prof. Gootge Johnaion. 
Introduction end notes by Prof. Potor Foote 
Mnpi nnd plane. ISO pagan PB 95P/HB 
ft. 60. 

PENSEES 

Blaise Pascal 

Translated by John Warflngfoh. 'New intro. 1 
ductlon-ond notea by Prof. H.T. Barnwell; - 
Indaa. 3t» pages, pb Mp/HB cl .76 


TROILUS ANDCRISEYDE 


Chaucer 


Ed. by John Warrington. New Introduction 
and textual revision# by Meldvyyp Mills. . 
Notoe. Marginal groaslrw. Footnote trane- 
lellone. 332 page». PB Mp/HB £1.60. 

THE PRECURSORS OF. : ’ 
ADAM SMITH * 

Ed. P’rol. R. L. Mooli. Flint ]ha new •' 


1*78 illustrating Inlluancea on Smith. £2.60 
HB only. . 

' WALTER PATER : ESSAYS ’ 

ON LITERATURE AND ART 

£2- ^nfarUfllow, Notes. M pages. 
£2.26 HB only. ■ • t. 

. • ** - I 

WILLIAM MORRIS : EARLY * : 
.ROMANCES IN PROSE AND , 
VERSE 

Ifitroduci lari end note* by Petal Faulkner 
trei&flut) ..PB H.2B/H0 62.50. - 

PRE-RAPHAELITE WRITING ‘ : 
■ E ?.'L D .t f8h Stanrord.' A uiitaue colleotlon ■ 

eSiilnSf ■?« >“«“■ 


I dcvelupmem. partly at. a ntatlt of 
f public health measures, mortality in 
- the less developed areas of the 
) world fell substantially without any 
I corresponding reduction in higti 
levels of ferriliry. The balunce be- 
I ttveen high hirtli-rutes and high 
> death-rates wus disturbed, and rates 
i nf growth in populutinn of 2 or 3 
I per cent per year appeared- 

Within the United Nations roue- 
i tion varied. Many countries of the 
West, especially Britain and Scandi- 
i navian countries, saw that pnpuln- 

■ tion growth tended to nioro than 

■ absorb improvement In the produc- 
tion of food ;iihI oilier nHitos-iiiiov of 


life, net no lly depressing the already 
low' standard of living in less devel- 
oped areas. Some governments of 
these Western countries wanted the 
United Nations to urge the adoption 
by the less developed countries of 
policies of population restraint ; 
others wished to go no farther titan 
pothering and displaying u ecu rate 
information, Imping that this in itself 
would lead ro action. 

Predominantly Unman Catholic 
governments were pressed by the 
(J)mrch to prevent uny resolution or 
action by international agencies 
which might encouraee the practice 
of unacceptable methods of birth 
control. The Protestant Churches, 
which had opposed birth control 
before the war, initially took up a 
somewhat neutral position, though 
later they offered onthusiastic sup- 
port to the involvement of the 
United Nations ugendes in family 
planning ami population policies. 
Communist countries, many of 
which had space to snure, took the 
view that in n .socialist economy the 

C roductive capacity of u human 
eing could be fully extended to 
yiold more than mere support 
needs. They branded restraint poli- 
cies as “ iiun-Mulihusiun ” and op- 
posed United Nations involvement ; 
though they were not opposed to 
family planning tin health grounds. 
The debate , was protracted and 
■' acrimonious. It mostly occurred In 
• the United Nations Population Com-, 
mission, the Ecnnontic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly, 
though it sometimes shifted to the 
. World Health Organization aud 
Unrsco. Of all budics WHO was 
probably the most emotionally rate* 

■ live,.- the mere mention of birth 
control being enough to threaten a 
walk-out of many representatives. '• 
The authors begin their account 
of this debate ‘wltTi n prelude— the 
Lc^u tie of_ Nations -perl tld 1919 r 1939. 

. “ World Population Conference was 
held In Geneva In 19^7, but without 
League participation and with a 
strict embargo on tlie discussion of 
Mrtu control. Front It emerged the 
• Iuternationil 'Union fur the Sclon- 
tlful • Invesrigatlnn . '.of Population 
■ -Problems, .'which -.has pluyed -'a valu- 
able part ih publishing the facts but 
, ;nas always sltrunk frdnt, discussing 
, policy impUcatlqna. - 
‘ A , World . Population Conference 
. was held under joint UN mud IUSSP 
auspices in Rome in • 1954, after 


whut tlu- authors describe in their 
next section as "the initiative that 
fail cl " — a reference to the failure 
of this conference to measure up to 
the ideas of ,fu linn lluxlcy, who ns 
Director-General of Ununco had 
proposed a con fere nee of private 
individuals “ free ro arrive at any 
conclusions they liked without 
being tied by official instructions”. 
The uuthors apparently regard as 
evidence of failure the Population 
Commission's recommendation that 
the question nf a conference should 
be postponed until the results of 
the 1950 census were known. But 
this wus the reverse of failure. The 


1954 gathering was n scientific 
conference of invited individuals 
who were not tied by official in- 
structions. Much move wus available 
in hard facts tltun would have been 
available in 1950. A great deal was 
done to impress the problem of 
world population growth on the 
public conscience, and this undoubt- 
edly fed back to the UN itself. (The 
succeeding World Population 
Conference in Belgrade in 1965 was 
even better in this respect.) 

‘ The authors’ account of the great 
debate through the years and 
through the different agencies is 
well documented and interestingly 
written. Gradually those who had 
refused to recognize that there was 
a problem begun to discuss it. 
Gradually those who wished to con- 
tinue to play the numbers game 
recognized that numbers could be 
an encumbrance in peace and no 
guarantee of success in war. Grad- 
ually those who opposed the encour- 
agement of official policies of pop- 
ulation rostra in t suw tho advantages 
gRincd from their adoption by 
others, and moved through neutral- 
ity to support. Tho real turning- 
pohu came in 1966, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolution 
confirming that tho UN had the 
right to provide assistance for 
national family-planning pro- 
grammes, but also endorsed recom- 
mendations blade by ’subsidiary 
bodies that the future programme 
should give more attention to fertil- 
ity and ways of controlling it. 

. The nuthors may be criticized for 
saying that their "conclusions can 
only be inconclusive ”, ft should be 
recognized that the Population Coin- 
mission (and Britain within .ft), 
played a very skilful role over tits 
years, gathering facts nnd hammer- 
ing away ut their Implications, re- 
straining .tho counter-productive 
eagerness of the Scandinavians, 
patiently arguing whit • both the 
Roman Catholics and the Commu- 
nists* and exploring common ground. 
This was not weakness, It was politi- 
cal sense, and It paid off. , 

Thle Qrowtled Kingdom Is yet hn- 
other ■*? e!asay on' .population pres- 
sure u and Edwin Brooks admitq to. 
’anxiety that, after a spate of such 
publications^ the ' tiiarkat might be 
saturated* However, tliera is room- 
for this book,; though , pot- only for 
the: reason, which Jio hopefully prof-, 
fers— rpaniely, that ho draws o distinc- 


tion between fatalistic do*/ 
rational concern. He i s 
to do that. The real 1 
the book is informed, 
Interesting. Tho ai^!S 
the momentum of populate 
the inevitability fSffi 
ing is done, the hsuKifi., 
pendcncc on unassured h* 
development, tho diffcrnuE 
what life resources and 
can s uppou and 
would be tolerable, ut h 
but they are reheand 
great power. There are um 
trattng phrases. On the m 
technology to provide ,, 
even scientific fairy uM] 
frt®", and on traffic J 
while the rich may btk 
castles, they are also fomg 
mg and hooting at the w 
poor **. * 

Mr Brooks can perhaps k 
cizcd for attempting to m* 
much ground. In this Hdj 
the pro-natalists are skiUdii 
fying continued growth, fe 
naturally a strong lemputiai 
part of an nntlnatalist to m 
their arauuienta. This teg, 
ever, lead to the danger of >u 
ing so many threads of aj 
that the main case become* ik 
This tendency is evident fiiki 
ters on the Industrial Rm 
( dealing with the demografhi 
sitlon in Britalu) and on lap 
of the Megalopolis. With rtf 
tlie latter chapter, credit mi 
given to Mr BrooKs for rf* 
the issues on “overfopril 
Tills is extremely well done. 

Mr Brooks is not riigi 
common ground with id M 

f ibers. He appears to npd 
ncreased flow of Hrtjb tfR 
as a ** recovery In fotuluy ,i 
it was almost whqllj aw** 
by earlier marriage and J 
birth spacing and mrolrH 
marginal addition i°W | 9 
site. He quotes the offlcWf 
tary as referring to a «|f | 
very .Important Increase 
not explain how an iqcreiwj 
both m’a’rslnal and ttrrm 
Subsequent exiMiwtcc m*." 
to be Insignificant.' : 

The chaptor on theponw* 
traceptlon nnd abortion ts^ 
ing place 'oflilstonnl^ 
shows the oddaslacWM**- 
who want to hnid_w *■» 
patornftllsilc 

who know wlitfll; Rood m 
und who, in this helia, 
tTrefuS to allow 
Tor themselves. M MJ 
that phe heat hai ilg . “Jf 
argument ImMUse p 0 - 1 ^ 
been won. Not f 
seem — not for ^ 

to see an actnri 
population of 
not going to bo 
•the prevention .of .!• .'« 
nnitcms : more 5^ 

to be unwanted. Mr orw- 

to shrink frpm 

It Is hardly necess^i^UjI 

cation of to* facts 32/^4 
book isabundantly &*•. \ 1 


I BONALOSON : 

L America : Winfield Townley 

University of Texas Press 

I). £450 

a dre a god damn what the 
fiT about me ", Winfield 
i Scott once exploded to a 
» friend. So far it would seem 
t English have retaliated by 
to anything about him, for 
n after his death ho Is still 
tie known here. Auden in- 
Uj best poem, “Mr Whit- 
ajhe Faber Book of Modern 
m Verse, and he is repre- 
h another single poem in 
ty Moore's similarly entitled 
liiuhology. But most of tho’ 
(been silence. 

milon is hardly surprising, 
a u Ills choleric uucoucerp 
figlish reputation will sag- 
t«uaa hcrmeticully Amerl- 
i whose cultural terrain wns 
adusively ti'ansatlautic : 
dig possessed nf an ossen- 
autrvative imagination and 
mdraattirous aesthetics, he 
N. offer Ihe attractions of 
■arexciting variance of pro- 
hi the manner of ‘a ijart 
«r i Frank O'Hara, a William 
Ifdlianis or a Charles Olson. 
Dpsildson's intimate bio- 
■tfflj the story of one born in 
n an officiously respectable 
dm New England family, 

R celebrated ancestor, James 
di Eurick Shephard. Scott’s 
tmrs were spent in the 
m enclave of Newport, his 
act io the Industrial town 
*KU, which was subject 
.ttuel immediacy to tho 
*3 in the oational ocon- 
U be described a period of 
*y depression in his poem, 
an": ■ ... 

shot himself at tbe 
.Bank ; Benny Goldstein 

* lpirtiuent bouses : the 
iioofc bade the Armenians' 
■dwrniiure; the Itallani 
"Hi cm with the shops : thd 

* db relief, and the Yankees 

. voted for Hooker. . 

Jjdiwd bequeathed to him 
instructive- sense- of 
Ji (exual guile. “No man 
Sj* Inherit it.’V he 
Csntradiclioni in on UJti- 

■ •• :• 

IkfUght up [ n hcU b&aufto 
too many ; 
^•ue inat amiably .warmed’ 
i-Lel; 1 .- ’ . them 

, "*n. how many, moi-e it' 
•'! • ; • burned. 

S.tli? 1 .' ft 1 * unwelcmna 

him thick layers 
■th 2 e ?, or y . which nour- 
rS.S upetry. Bnd 1 a 
and mA ‘: 


Providence Journal. A lifelong paci- 
fist,' he was in the 1930s strongly 
inclined to tlie left and horoUed 
among his elder contemporaries the 
militant labour leader, joe Cold- 
well, and the immensely rich soci- 
alist aud poet, Jnhn Wheelwright. It 
was not until 1951 that he decided 
to make over his whole time to 
poetry, enabled to do so by tlie 
considerable wealth his second wife 
brought him. Alter a fallow three 
years in rural Connecticut, he 
moved west to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to become friendly with 
writers as different from one 
‘another us Witter By oner nutl 
Haniel Long, and to be filled with 
awe at " the breadth and height of 
the land, its huge self and its huge 
sky". 

Her j he spent the last decade or 
so of his life, a productive nod 
regularly published poet, with a 
large, young family ; but also a man 
increasingly confused, anguished, 
and embittered, increasingly ob- 
sessed with aging and failure. In- 
creasingly given to continuous 
drinking. He died, an alcoholic 
suicide, in April, 1968, at the age of 
fifty-seven. Towards the end he had 
been tempted to blame his dwin- 
dling . potency, both sexuul and 
poetic, upon . his wife’s money. " I 
can't . compete. T can't , work against 
the trust funds", he would say, in a 
manner reminiscent of Fitzgerald's 
Dick Diver, blaming his intellectual, 
disintegration upon Nicole's mil- 
lions. 

Apart from a deep affection for 
Thomas Hardy, Professor Donaldson 
records few instances of Scott's 


having any great interest in modern 
English writing. His allegiance wns 
wholly to the Amoricun literary 
trudition : to Thorcnu, Hawthorne. 
Melville, Twain and Whitman, 
whose ghosts he wondrously evoked 
in “ Come Greco Again " ; to Emily 
Dickinson and Willa (hither ; rn 
admired acquaintances and close 
friends, like Edgar Lee Mnstcrs 
(whose echo can be clearly heard in 
"Gert Swosey"), Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (influential upon, for in- 
stance, "Shoe-town"), Robert Frost 
(audible in “ Exercise In Aesthe- 
tics "i, William Curios Williams 
(lovingly addressed in " Paging 
Dr Paterson and Robinson 
Jeffers (saluted in his neglected 
loneliness as •• the greatest poet 
now living''). It is a various 
group of poets, ranging from the 
formally conventional to the ex- 
ploratory. but all share a commit- 
ment either to directness of speak- 
ing or to Americnit voice and mute- 
rials. Writers whom Send found 
“ strange anti esoteric ", like Henry 
James mid Wallace Stevens, or 
those “ making a magic gesture of 
language ", like HarL Crone, had 
less appeal for him. 

Ue is consistent, therefore, in 
disliking the intellectual complex- 
ity, the figurative density, or the 
syntactical tortuosity of those con- 
temporaries among whom he often 
uppeara io anthologies, such as 
Theodore Roerhkc, John Berryman, 
Randal) Jurrcll. and Rohcrt Lowell, 
Whether he responded more enthu- 
siastically to coevals ploughing very 
different furrows, like Keuneth 


Rexrnth, Kenneth Pale hen, Louis 
Zukofsky. or Charles Olson, Profes- 
sor Dnmildson docs not disclose. 

Undoubtedly, Scott is at his best 
when dealing with narrative or 
biographical material, when speak- 
ing in n plain languugc, and when 
working in a relaxed form which 
niny easily accommodate the collo- 
qiiiul. These arc the characteristics 
of “Mr Whittier’’, u superb memo- 
rial to the ainetcenth-century pact 
that must surety be more worth 
having than the prose bingrnpliy fur 
which Ik: Fulled to obtain a ’ pub- 
lisher. 

When he works lu stricter forms, 
when be becomes n willing subject 
of the New Critical regimen, when 
in effect he enters the saiuc arena 
.as Allen Tate or tbe young Robert 
Lpwoi], his limitations uiu till tuu 
evident. His ear seems wrongly 
attuned, the cast nf his mind inap- 
propriately tempered. CUl Commit 
noted both his deficiencies and his 
particular skills, when lie wrote to 
him: "You are not completely u 
poet. . . . Why don’t you tell stories 
in verse ? “ And Lowell wus quick to 
scare his lack nf verbal musicality. 
(It is significant surely ilmt Profes- 
sor Donaldson nowhere refers to 
any musical Interests on Scott’s 
’part.) 

Sadly, Scott seems cither to have 
lost bis way or to have been igno- 
runt of the precise nature of his 
Rifts. His latov poems are frequently 
despondent and inward-looking, un- 
distinguished laments over a loss of 
energy that he was unable to Iden- 
tify an a 'misdirection of energy. 


Reviewing ilie poet’s uchievument a 
few months after his death, Hayden 
Carruth acclaimed his “ splendid 
talent for story poems ", but rightly 
regretted his uecd to compose "so 
many smilingly bitter Ivrics about 
growing old, etc, that might just as 
reasonably have been written by 
somebody else ". 

As man and poet Scott lucked 
self-confidence, lie wns ever enger 
to please, careful not to offend. Foe 
such u genii i tie but nervous talent 
perhaps the times were not quitu 
right. Had hit been born a genera- 
tion earlier, the examples, of Mas- 
ters and Robinson might have en- 
couraged him to keep his concentra- 
tion on the anecdotal und the narra- 
tive. Born some years Inter, ha 
might have felt able to learn iuore 
front ti man he loved dearly,, but 
whn for most of Scott’s lifetime 
must imvu seemed, from tho -safe 


vantage-point Scott chose, to have 
been fallowing an eccentric and 
necessarily solitary path — William 
Curios William!!. As it wus, he came, 
ELMitiuively, to poetic .maturity 
during tlie nsccntlaitcy of the New 
Critics. Their priorities, were not 
roully his priorities ; 'somehow liu 
could not fully sec this. 

No man who has written " Mr 
Whittier " cun he said to have 
possessed anything less Uihii n grout 
ml cm. Out nny mail whu has writ- 
ten “ Mr Whittier " and then gone 
uii to write the poems that are 
quantitatively predominant in 
Scott's work nttisr be said to have, 
misused t It Lit talent. In his nwn 
injury, hurt, und eventual disaster. 


A sense of the whole 


further deteifc of Everyman's C/D/^fs/fyi.L/drarK my 

ot)taihsd (rom J. M. Petit £ Sons Ltd.,] AJdihe House, Bedford 

St, London, WC 2 E 9 HQ. V :■ V \ TiiJi0 CR0shY, (EditorV 
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HERMANN HESSE : - . 
Autobiographical Writings 
Edited by Theodore Ziolkowski 
translated by, Denver Lindley . 
291pp. Cnpc. £3.50. . . 

The attention paid to ftesse- in Am- 
erica is a puzzle to the.Germaub. who 
have lived with a literature of alieoa- 
tiofi aver since Werther Wanted to 
know why God had forsaken bun. 
From th'e twelve essays in this new 
collection the Anglo-Saxon reader 
can discover that when Hesse talks 
about himself he is talking about his 
books. Tlie alienation is his own. The 
connexion between (.utbor.aml ertt- 
• tioii is only lightly disguised in toe 
novels by a shift frdm first to third 
person In narration, or sometimes a 
transparent variation lo names 
attachdd to the initials H-H. The 
■fictional, characters make the -same 
■ “journey 1 through ■ the hell of my- 
self M , as Hesse describe it in .these 
personal essays; the Jieli being simply 
the distrdsslug' contrast between the 
Ideal and - the - reoL' This hell is both 
the cause and die substance of 
Hekse's works j he believes the new 
incarnation must emerge from an ex- 
treme of suffering. • * 


Tlie earliest essay in tlijs collec- 
tion is separated by more ih&u forty 
years from the last, " Events in the 
Engadine ", a circular letter written- 
when the author was seventy-six. 
The most striking essay is also the 
' iougest,. “ A Guest at a Spa”, an 
ncconm of Hesse’s- first ■ visit ■ In 
. Baden to take the cure ; it appears 
that sciatica can be as good q source 
.of inspiration as any other. Tlie. 
.. themes of Hesse's novels and the 
struggles of ; their characters ace 
condensed in this fine work, which 
straddles the. borderland, of dream 
and reality, art and life, by acknow- 
ledging . both die pretensions of 
individual Impulse aud the exis- 
tence of a world sensid to be whole. . 

The theme. of magical insight into 
the wholeness of existence seems to 
have been with Hetise from the 
beginning- In more than one essay 
he recalls the impression made op 
him by his grandfather Hermann 
Gundert, die missionary coma home 
after long service in the East -and 
now laden with mysterious objects 
and many' languages and wisdom. 
Here from the start is the fusion oF 
dream and reality. - In the essay 
•• Childhood of tbe Maglcmn U»e 
god becomes .flesh ; he is Iqdced 


one of the family. It la characteris- 
tic tliut HeaAe’s recollection is 
directed equally tu the objects siu-- 
roundlng Gundert, so that it be- 
comes difficult to distinguish the 
man from his background- In this 
way the wholeness, tbe cbnhectlbg 
force: la delineated. Fair Hesse tbe 
grandfather Is w agi cal because b£ his-, 
organic fe.eUpg for all life. His. awn 
first ambition, lie recalls, was to be 
a magician, and he realizes tills is J 
the constant ambition i-of . the ; 
writer— in Kafka’s , phrase. “the,, 
conjuration of spirits". Tlie only , 
development: from tbe childish 

dream "Is, Hesse believes, that Jio- 


magician tukst have seemed like the 
many arms of the Indian gqd, g 


- with the invisibility of the wise man 
who, perceiving all, remains always. 
unperceived ”. .. . - 

Tt Is precisely the urge to create 
oiul this wish tu be unobtrusive 
which lead to thoughts of inade- 
quacy, even nf fraud. In phrases 
reminiscent ; of Thomas Mann tho 
author, speftks in one ol those essays 
of literature as a dubious calling - 
and can even feel that in youth he 
“committed the error of turning a 
talcrtt into a .profession". In bis-, 
grandfather's, house the many Ian-, 
guages spoke n . by ttid veuerplifc 


source of power and control ; hut ut 
the out! Hesse has to begin his 
circular letter from the ’Engadine 
with the words : “ The longer one 
works ol it, the harder and more 
ambigiioua the labour with language 
becomes" '■There is no ending. The 
incarnation, from : suffering T^.. an, 
incarnation to fresh suffering . 

-Central to this collection are the 
essays “ A Gue^t at u Spa ", with ip> 
continuation ..after many .yogrs, . 
."Notes on a Cure in Baden ,■ and 
"Journey to Nuremberg which 
describes a trip from Switzorlami to 
Germany' to give public readings 
aod turns out to he p reading of 
Hessq himself. These three would 
make an admirable, (and more 
effective) volume on their awn. 
Theodore Ziolkowskj's introduction ; 
odds ffcady to the .value of tiro 
book for veaders who, as one might 
expect, are approaching Hesse 1 
solely through the English lan- 
guage. And tbe language itself Is 
caught in a lively and accurate way- : 
by Denver Lindley, except tbai. he : 
couslsLontly speaks, of M poet tr add' 
" poetry." iii contexts where Hesse , 
is referring more generally to ! 
" writer" gild “ writing ; ■. 


are small, grey and unimpressive In J?njpyfiie«* pf 
the; book, are much more striking nity.' .- 
.• whan e^argod in . the . ejdiib Irion. • - .TJ® ■fiKfLoSB 


of our time 


. ,’jftrftta (pBperbeokaonly)i' .v.-.-.-Hi' ■ .• -iL- . i 

•y :,J 1 •• 

■’jityAyi: V , ■ t’*: j'-' v-." -’^\ v 

jjtihnDdpnd'a ftaetry.oelv sindledVA.- fe • '. 

; mnysqn’s totiry.W. nod > /00 

,5uraw/0d. l .H. HTnibroudh^2g6 pagoa, Eil.BS ^'Sh^KesbfiarO. Hein/ot .iivl..-. x.,then tb‘u 


knowledged provenance, : and thG a 
organizers arrogantly 1 stave tha< -the.- . 
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Some chapters of autobiography 
1M2-20 ' 

Mrs. Beniwich's jourhaia and loiters 
lo her hudband Norman in iha Middle 
Eaalduririg World WO r l. "No, 
tecapiUitation of tho pQOt could ; , - 
be as .enact, as imifiediate aS - ' ,, 
letlera like thesis- . i.Vfihbww ■ 
always qn oxiraordinary woman;” 
diet 


Edmund Sponger's 
Swift. Gulliver's Tra 
R. A. Greenberg. 44 
Wot fie ring Heights, 
389 pages. £1.40; A 
Prejudice, ed. □. J. 
Melville. Moby Dick 


i; j. Gray, 464,pd0flB s :fii.4g . - r . xm - - . . . . ]SWl , . ,, 

vca, 75p p«g«. pi-75. , 

^ v ? i:. : ' ^ " " 


. ,TJ*e huoution behind , both tho wlolaTapP^o^Ju wiZ 
book* ajtid -tHfe- dxhibifciort-' r Is to In- another fash * 0 na ?i hi 4 bc 
vnlye the public, so tbauour towns jThosp. alreody ac „| .# 
may be barter places to mental mPtSB V 
Jive w Tliis is wliat’the ^envirorf ffienetf i« $ 

1 •J*«?ld..bo: At present some may ft ‘"Suntp'S? 
ihe nubile play^ fiulei part, even the oral patronizes 

best Intentloncd planners have little the exerase. 

-pourer, und ue have aouieihing like be ■ influenced ' jjoofc 11 
groat wealth is suaded to tfw* -a ike 
who arc clever the exhibits n» 
while who 
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ffflw ‘Master Musicians 


£1.90 


£1.95 


Franck 

LAURENCE DAVfES 

Tchaikovsky 

EDWARD GARDEN 

Two entirely now books in the 
series, containing the findings of 
the latest research concerning (he 
life and music of two outstanding 
19th century composers. Plates : 
music examples. 

Now in Everyman’s 
Reference Library 

Everyman’s 
Dictionary of 
Fictional 
Characters 

WILLIAM FREEMAN 

Reuse tf by 
Fred Urquhart 

This new edition of about 22,090 
entries adds over 2,000 new 
characters tram some 300 works 
of liction, 170 ol them being 
contemporary works by about 
90 authors. £2.50. 

The New 
Astronomies 

BEN BOVA 

With the introduction ol (he 
• radio-telescope and other . , 
dramatic improvements in 
astronomical equipment this 
! science has made revolutionary 
and exciting advances. Ben Bova 
here describes the possibilities 
before us es new instruments 
probe yet farther Inlo space, 
Illustrated. 224 pages. £2.75. ■ 
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Viewpoint 


BY JULIAN SYMONS 


O NE ASPECT of Philip Larkin’s 
Oxford anthology seems to 
have remained unnoticed. By 
putting great poems, good poems, 
light poems and more or less lively 
doggerel between the same pair of 
covers, Larkin is reflecting a modern 
eagerness for reducing all art to one 
level. I suppose this started as a 
reaction against art for art’s sake. 
I remember a re murk of Geoffrey 
Grig son’s : “ It is a fact that both an 
epic and a limerick are poems.” You 
couldn't suppose a divine origin for 
one and a human origin for the other, 
Grjgson said. “ You can only distin- 
guish in them differences of effect 
and quality.” Just so. But that 
distinction is supremely important. 

, A. limerick can be, an- ingenious and 
enjoyable bit pf verbal trickery. . A', 
poem by Eliot may include verbal 
trickery, but that's only a fragment 
of its value. Some poems are better 
in kind than others, as well as being 
better constructed. 


certain to need a bit of hotting up 
with the Lea and Perrins, Is really 
very insulting. A sort of syllogism 
is implied in Henri’s widely shared 
attitude, (i) -People enjoy poetry 
presented in this way ; (ii) it’s good 
for people to enjoy poetry : (iii) 
what’s enjoyed is good poetry. 

The opposite view (that is, mine) 
would be that most good poems don’t 
give tip their full meaning after a 
urst or a fifth hearing, with or with- 
out accompaniment, and that if 
poems "become boring after an 
hour’s uninterrupted listening”, it 
is because in our civilization the best 
poems are meant to be read on the 
page. In the non-Coinmunist West 
we live in communities utterly dif- 
ferent from those in. which {he poet 
was local bard and tale-teller for 
people largely illiterate. To pretend 
that spoken poetry in the West can 
today have the sort of power and 
value it may still have in parts of 
the Soviet Union is an absurdity, the 



Pottery-Making 
foe Pleasure 

ROSEMARY ZORZA 

A straightforward account of 
pqttery-making aimed at 
encouraging |he diffident j . : 
Jvj v-befiintof. and enebprid Him to . - • ' 

:j 

V illustrated; ! 'j.»' ■' 

The Craft 
and Creation of < , 
WoodSculpturo 

CECIL C. CARSTEN80N 1 
Edited by W. S~$i6wn. . ' 


Thundering statements of the pr^ofFaiT SSETTS 
obvious ? But the obvious is not at decentinn ni]r i i ,, 

Present generally acknowledged. ^ 

There are certainly times when it is .am *hic t. .r— i ^ 

important - to emphasize the every- rarkin mlpht 1 H* 

day nature of poetry, I can see that l£? C h h J lV * born p e L“ 

In the' aesthetic 1890s it might have ^6^1? ArtH«n H ? erhaps he 
seemed right to stress the vigour of : Wlt “ Adrian Henri 

Kipling, 1 and at various times in this tne present condition of poetry is 
century, it has seemed necessary to ■ a 1 | Va l f latlDn 9® ? current theme in 
cntics to play up the need for a the arts I know anything aboiit : 
fresh approach in terms of langu- “J 16 pursuit of art as instant s'ensn- 
□ge or , subject. In the 1920s uof as a discipline involving 

the struggle was to replace jhe dead audacities and restraints. Instant 
poetic language of the Georgians by sensation in a play means a baby 
spoken English ; a decade later to being stoned Jto death in .a pram on 
abandon the Ivory, Tower for the poll- ■ in' , the cinema the gouts of 

tical demo. When 1 Grigson made, his blqod in Bonnie and Clyde, Iti a novel 
remark, in 1939, much poetry was still the sep act being described down to 
thin, high and airy, or party politi- the emission of the last drop of juice, 
cal, or clotted with foetal images— to: painting ■; Warhol’s so Up tins or 
tlie horrors of the New Apocalypse ' the comic-strip? of i Lichtenstein. I 
lay just ahead. An emphasis on the don’t object to such. Alins, books 
fact that.: poems were, made with ' pictures, front a Whitehousian or 
words in a particular order, not from , Holbrook lap point of view • lam 
beautiful or . profound . thoughts, quite prepared to See anything acted 
nppuared important. ' ; printed, ihW -The point i, that 

The case is very different today, there should .be soma compelling 
when a general view is that poetry ; artistic reason for doing it People 

^top Honri, :for Wnce. belleyeti j they’ca^beitifibwd 
tftat hp works as hafd as anybody -at ; hioking, arid that’s' a 'useful freedom 
Wtitlng poems, , 'VVhen h? bus' mitten, f Jn theory^ but it is of ho 'valua in 
them, though, that's not an end.' but- 1 practice iff hrfclfete , use ithiti freedoih . 
^L^W^hirtg. J Jow about . sound ] to- show scene's of sex. and violence' 
effects-? .Can s the poerii , be' jsflt >t0 ; Jubt for thjj 'kick thht readers feet out 
music Wduld a few Visual' aids ha ‘of tliWm. *rh« /KSS? 


A training course fbr ifie beginner! 
in wood squlpliiro, erirlbhed by 
a distinguished professional’s" 
experience In, and loye of, hie 
cralt. Illustrated. £3.50.. 




: r. 


, up’ ensured - at A back* . 'acceptti- 
ground to a Lrror.'Wij'.ab^-' ipiiBTg 
Vietnam, .soy,- or *’Dau.iy Daever” its prope? bnl rh st **£*&<? 
used .accompaniment to ai Glm of ' ioffoct if all tlie ehief i! f n he 
•an execution — but this has litrlp rh nfJr ou,a~ e ,? ct , or8 to 
do with .potihy. To Suggest 
poem . itself , can -never . 
th« it’xsf ft 4iih' vitbfliir: 



pictures is that tlie whole world is 
becoming industrialized ", Licliten- 
1 stein has said. His monstrous pop 
figures, inert as cardboard, show 
just how dead that industrialized 
world will be, but the artist himself 
does not comment, unlike artists in 
the past. The Futurists carried oil 
a love affair with machinery, and 
their dreams of whizzing cars and 
cliff-faced railway stations with 
enormous exterior lifts have about 
them a charming, dotty lyricism, evi- 
dent in the recent Royal Academy 
exhibition. Ltiger’s absorption with 
machinery, through enormous cog- 
wheels and bulging-muscled work- 
men, is informed always by social 
comment. Lichtenstein is null. The 
"point” of his pictures is the 
triumphantly trivial point of War- 
hol’s soup tins, that no intellectual 
effort has entered into them. They 
might carry a label : “Certified un- 
touched by the hum an mind.” Such 
pictures are the end of a line that 
began with Marcel Duchamp's 
Ready-mades, with the great 
difference that Duchamp was insult- 
ing the orthodoxy of his time, where 
Lichtenstein and Warhol are per- 
fectly in tune with theirs. 

One of die interesting things about 
this widespread modern movement 
is the degree to which the inuovators 
of modern art have been imitated. 
E. E. Cummings's sometimes inge- 
nious experiments with typography 
in poems outraged or infuriated 
many of his contemporaries, but 
dozens of concrete poets have pro- 
duced much more clever typographi- 
cal poems than Cummings dreamed 
of. The kind of scavenger’s art pro- 
duced by Kurt Schwitters, in which 
he put together with the most deli- 
cate discretion the junk of urban 
civilization, is faithfully vulgarized 
by Adrian Henri : “ Kurt Schwitters 
smiles as he picks up the two pink 
Bus tickets we have just thrown 
away.” People feel about artists like 
Warhol and Lichtenstein that they 
must be revolutionary, because the 
Impressionists and the Cubists were 
revohiticJSiary in their time, and liesi- 
tate to criticise them for this reason. 
Everywhere art that was once diffi- 
cult, awkward, above all supremely 
original, is being turned into some- 
thing easy, hard edges smoothed 
away, the result reproduction' work. 
Often the reproduction is of good 
quality — recent developments from 
Cummings make him look crude. The 
difference is that, although Cum- 
mings was a joker, he was joking 
about something serious, while clever 
poems exploiting the visual possibili- 
ties of typewriting have just about 
as much seriousness as those Vic- 
torian transformation scenes which 
reveal another picture behind the 
wb en held up to a strong light. 

, 8 British Lion Asleep ”, an 
femiably Landseerlan king of the 
J { u pfi Ie , changes under the light to 
. The British Lion Awake and Roar- 
* n S ’• e ship of the line blazing. out a 
broadside at Trafalgar. How inge- 
mous, one thinks, or how pretty, and 
thats Just, about -the right reaction 
to op art and kinetic art, and the 
Barroiv .Poets, and a lot. of other 
poetry performed in, public. Nobody 
would want to knock these agreeable 
entertain meats if ■ they Weren’t SO 
often wildly overpraised. ‘ " 

. What is anti-intellect seems to me 
also to . be. in the end -anti-art. The : 
most '^fnerttbr able works created by 
: mahahd ;Womqn are the ; product first 
• ot mtel] a ctufel - capacity, tHti' pc/wijr' to ' 

reason ‘a^d: construct; .which ' doesn’t 
. preclude. 1 but rather accompanies ■ 
^ nius ’ 0ur treasonable " 
Cleggs bf *the moment are those who . 
suggest. that; art should beias easy as' i 
breathing, and that if people find 
theyjye got to ; make too mu ch of : an 
t0 co , pe wl t b old Shakespeare : 
' th® 'answer is to chtier the 

dut-of-dfete stuff ; U p a. bit by show*. ■ : 
ids a couple df eyfes gouged out on 

8®.t a pop scaup to. inter- 
1 ret Paradis?. Lost, fpets today 
■; veel « Closer affinity, with some of 
today s better pop lyricists -than they 
P* the poets in vogue 
m the Fifties and early Sixties ”, a 
young commentator says, and the 
same lesson is meant to be learnt 
from a lot of visual . art. A black-on : ' 
mack panel, soup fins, soap powder 
packets, the American flag— it’s all 
S?V? e i y - bt ^ yls an oobody 

need feel inferior. . 


1 do “ot think s,, 
to accept a suggeS" 

Cyril Connolly to tb B #i 
only artists of red fata 
who produce manor? 
that might. unS 
ding, uncorafortabb, 

Lea vis), to assert 
different leveffittf 
makes us ap PBal 0 „ A 
instant sensation do* 

the same plane as om 

the emotions and the 
past decade has seen 
interpreters playing, 

again to the vulgar rj 

^ e,r i ^ au L dien «, when 
should be doing i s h 
audience up l0 t [j e ^ 

There ,s no need to be , 

Dashiel! Haninieit . \ 
adnn re Dostoevsky, bjtj 
disservice all rqundffi 
them as though thet ! 
equal value. Which Is' 
is wrong with w 
anthology. 

* i 

By way of tailpiece i i 
depths, breadths and , 

American scholarship, ^ 
little story about George 

A year ago I had rletitt 
American graduate studeit 
doing a thtisis bn LondojJ* 
tribtited by British ytF 
can magazines during 
asked me various que: 

I had written for l?c, 
answered them as best, 
ing that It seemed ton»_»_ 
ject, but still " more iotNeM^,,. „ .. , 

doing a piece about thelaS^™” 1 NUd0 Woman Listening to a Girl Ploying upon a Spinet ” (reproduced from British Romantic Art). 
Compton Mackenzie on Sees 
gerald A rather discounght 
really, blit my timisblegndi^ 
ent was not deterred. Sbctv 
lias been hriug off lelteriiiijj 
tions. Including some in ba 
has turned up— among mon ■' 

Ing tilings, no doubt, buidmiv 
particular interest for n*-<f 
ber of my old letters bpf 
several American univfflfs 
has also discovered that aka 
gave up his London Lettmk 
tisan Review, he suggested v 
replacement. Had Orwell flff 
tinned tliis to me, had Pgti »a 

anything about it? No these books cover the 
said. I was touched by thiiiJ^P 6 Artistic generations which 
Orwellian attempt to do i “P, *a e Ramantiq move- 
by stealth. '• 1 be ? n ^ to its pre- 

athstic confusion of 

letters In the Partlsw S^*®jvStic qualit^d^his’work 
tion at Rutgers University, from his effort to free the 
where. Looking at the from the confinements 




vision 



wnere. booxing ai me ^ me confinements 

qf letters and journaHsfft. M 5® wd taste. Sterno Erees 
they contain liotliiug in • wtl1 nonsense. Smart with 
cmTospondence with %'Pw: f .; p todaric 

except . single taller to «* g.j TOl' tea h .mKlf by 
Is there malertal hetaftfi •»SiS?fgS“ n J" d „ h ;E 
pamphlet, OrweU leltenM* fcepfdedf fm the Romlmlc 
Whether this Is so *.«« took the freedom of 


RAYMOND LISTER : 

British Romantic Art 

246pp plus 192 plates. G. Bell: 

£6.50. 

PETER TOMORY j 

-The Life and Art of Henry Fuseli 
255np including 267 plates. Thames 
a Hudson. 


an 


£7. 


vvnerner uua w IQe freedom Of 

from what iny tor granted fend turned 

turned up that anybody [qittena to the quieter 

book about the iiwraty- ./ ■nature. For Fuseli 

university papers. My had mtl^pStieiice^ 

a number of “ n,e blOT Wti ft, whihd.' • paUei, e— 
there, waiting to ^anticism was, in turn. 



taken for granted ; its blissful dawn 
declined into the doting afternoon 
light of Victorian sentiment and 
then the slumbrous dusk of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. As Raymond Lister 
puts it, “Blake’s pungency is re- 
placed by Holman Hunt’s ‘Light of 
the World ’ ; Fuseli’s Gothic night- 
mares by poynter’s ,* Israel in 
Egypt the visionary landscapes of 
Turner by Blrket Foster’s : 1 The 
Hillside''; Stubbs’s noble animals 
by Laiidseer’s ‘Dignity and Impu- 
dence’.” Vision .subsides into sen- 
timent:- the conviction that' we can 
find splendour in the grass,, or 
eternity in a. floWer, weakens into 
the sentimental pretence that the 
glory spll- exists. Arid yet Fuseji’s 
terror and the, ennobled affections 
of the Victorians are connected [The 


Is a Wizard; calling spirits from 
some psychological ('deep,' 1 and the 
Victorians in their troubled v hqpaful 

! vay are magicians too, , wishing a n.,.,,, » - 

entimerital peace and harmony on to grass— not only In. nature but also 
4 reality they knew they were inside the mind. Abandoning the 
unable to control. He Is' struggling / -'---'-n — 



Capital and 
Time 

A Neo- Austrian Theory 

John Hicks 

This is the author's third hnok about 
capital, but there is hardly any 
overlap. Capital and Growth was a 
largely expository work; the present 
volume is marc constructive. It 
takes up the approach that was 
peculiar to the Austrian .school of 
1840-1430, an approach which has 
largely been abandoned, because of 
an obstacle it failed to simnount. 

It is shown tlut this obstacle can be 
su rniuumcd and tlie method 
restored to vigour. What results is a 
modernization, not only of the 
Austrians, but also of the English 
classics. Tlie author was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Economics in 
1972. 14 text figures £275 


ters In Wuthering Heights by Emily 
Bronte, The. Mayor of Costerbridge 
by Thomas Hardy and Greai Expec- 


tations by Charles Dickens ”, we are 
usefully told at the bottom qf the 
page) ; Philip . Henry Gosse , the 
naturalist, whose lyrical rapture in 
uncovering the Infinitely small 
wonders ' pf nature recalls Fuseli’s 
remark : 

After the discoveries of the 
microscope who can allow expres- 
sion to a horse and refuse it to a 
beetle . . , ? man, formed for 
mediocrity, generally judges only 
from size : but size, 1 whether im- 
mensely great . or small; .is a 
relative idea,, arid supposes some- 
where 'an organ capable to judge 
of it. ■ 

If the Baroque is the art of the 
telescope— and Milton’s . awesome 
distances, and cosmic spaces tra- 
versed by the restless Satan show 
him to be the contemporary of 
Galileo— Homanticism is, in one of 
its aspects, the art of the' 1 micro- 
scope : the new awareness of a 
thronging, invisible world of life 
unseats man from. Ids classical domi- 
nance over nature, Tlie scale of art 
changes. The,..Brtwt now labours 
over the 'miiiute-rRuakin’s sketches 
of the p] (image of a bird : Hblmuri 
Hunt’s individualized blades', of 


terms ; or to use Forster’s in Ids 
essay on Conrud, not a jewel but a 
vapour. She is also taking over into 
the novel the task of the Rnniuntic 
painter : consciousness has become 
a mist, a light, and her phrases “ an 
incessant shower of innumerable 
atoms” and “a luminous halo, a 
semi-transparent envelope surround- 
ing us ” suggest an impressionistic 
treatment of memory and reflec- 
tion. The mind now acquires the 
luminous indistinctness oE Turner’s 
landscapes or the poetic haze of 
Monet’s— ideas have evanesced, as 
objects do in these paintings, into 
impressions, sensations. 

It is a shame that Mr Lister dnes 
not more often fallow up the intri- 
guing hints which abound in his 
book; and his rather fragmentary 
approach — strowing across the page 
handfuls of examples of Romantic 
tendencies and traits — Is sometimes 
unhistorical. On birds, for instanco. 

He has some splendid remarks on 
Bewick’s engravings ; but it is not 
really much help to say Lhat " the 
attitude of the Romantics towards 
Nature was identical with that of 
Maurice Maeterlinck towards the 
bees, of Gilbort White towards the 
birds, of Audubon towards their 
plumage Tt Is merely banal to say 
that Romantics were bird-fanciers 
unless some characterization of that 
attraction follows; hut Mr Lister 
covers so much so rapidly that there 
is sometimes time only for a reading- 
list : “This is, incidentally, an atti- 
tude that has prevailed to the 
present day, as may be seen in such 
remarkable books as The Goshawk 
by T. H. White 11951) ; Animals in 
Splendour by E. L. Grant Watson 
(19G7) ; The Peregrine by A. 

Baker (1967) ; and The Kingfisher 
by Rosemary Eastman (1969).” But 
birds ure nothing new in Romantic 
poetry— Marvell’s Platonic bird In 
The Garden is an image of the 
detachment of soul from body — 
and when Romantic poets write 
about them it is for specific reasons : 

John Buxton, in a wonderful pas- 
sage of ornithological criticism in 
his Duron and Shelley, lias pointed 
out the special appropriateness of 
the skylark to Shelley and the 
nightingale to Keats. Though writ- 
ing in' praise of particularity, Mr 
Lister is often not particular 
enough — or rather he _ hazards 

generalizations which are simply lists 
of particulars. 

..Where be Is most original is in 
his account of artistic techniques, 
the silhouette, the mezzotint fend David Stove sets out to examine, and 
the. lithograph. The silhouette was refute, the argument for scepticism ‘ 
praised by Lavate^ ns a means of a bout induction which Hume put 
physjologfcai ^ forward In several of his works, and 

which is widely influential in modern 
thought. £3 


A Bibliography 
of Dr John 
Donne 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes 

This fourth editimi is designed to 
nurk the qiuitr centenary of Domic's 
birth. The bibliogmphic.il preface* 
have been rewritten where necessary 
to bring the information up to dale, 
and the seciiqnsoa Biography and 
Criticism have been extended, iliuse 
for 1 lie seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries being of particular interest. 
Alj the title-pages of the early 
edition of Donne’s works arc 
reproduced in facsimile and there 
are reproductions from engraved 


portraits and manuscripts. 
Fourth edition 13 plates f a 


fro 


Probability and 
Hume's 
Inductive 
Scepticism 

D.C. Stove 


from its wav of simplifying observa- 
tion by “fixing it on the exterior 
contours alone” It is an uncanny 
method of portraiture well suited to 
Romantic . vision because, by res- 
tricting itself to ouillne, it captures 
spirit rather than body — or spirit 
after the departure' of the body.* A 
silhouette traps the shadow we 
cast— ; there is ' something ' slightly 

. . iii.. 


fearful about- it, like Dapertuttos 
stealing of the poet’s reflection In 
Les Contes d’Hoffmimn . It leaves us 


with a ghost, the Imprint of some- 
one who is do longer there— Byron, 
for instance, in a silhouette in the 
Mansell Collection, cut in paper bY 
Marianne Hunt after his daily ride 
at Fisa in 1822, with his spurs still 
on and his crop nonchalantly oyer 
his shoulder. It is tis if Byron has 
stepped out of the hole left by the 

f iaper : the image has ' a startling 
turned lacy, and yot the stark nes9 of 
the contrast between black frame 
and white space, has turned the 
figure into a shade, a spectre. The 
relation between black and white Is 
the clue, to , the power of . another 
RomanLlc medium j the 'mezzotint : 
Mr Lister argue? that for John 
Martin the scraping-nway of tho 
blackened surface of the - plate; to 


to become a Romantic J they are 
resting from the effort aL being 
romantics, yet are afraid of becqm- . 
ing realists. 

\ Mr -Lister starts from the diffl; ' 
culty of defining Romanticism, and 
goes on not to tell-its what it is but 
to give,;us, examples of itr.ifor the 
most parr,, the te^t js a pefchwork., 
of names and quotations, a sorr of 
thematic' card-index, although r tpjs 
perhaps suits the subject; for 
“ Romanticism IS'* concerned with 
particulHi s. CIassicism with general- 
ities”; and Mr Lister iS . much 
better with surprising partiiulnrs 
than with tlie large generalities of 
cultural history. • ; 1 

He introduces new figures to his 
discussion — the antiquary Stukeiay ; 
Ebenezer. Gerard, with h« disnu ‘ 
birig miniature of a subject pos^ 
sesslng “ someth! ne of Heathcliff, 
something of khdiael Henchard, 
something of Magwitch 1 ( charac- 


II 1 O 1 U 0 1 *»V P L-T T make the light parts of his engrev* 

eternal patterns of classical psychol- | n gs may- have symbolized “ the 
ogy, literature applies Jts micro * extract i tin of light (vision).- from 

darkness (the unconscious) ”, Itonce 
MnrHq’s mezzotints' are. -generally 


_ WI .ipJies 

scope to the H world, of fina grada- 
tions and 1 subtly linked conditions ”, 

* fi- (I IfUlftlllM lMf l‘l. 


IU/110 diiu auwbij . -...V i.* i 1 

as Pater 1 called - It, . “ shifting intri- 
cately ali w$ ourselves ' change ”, 
which we carry inside ourtelvos. 

It treats the m(bd as a product ol 
nature; a mysteriously complex 
ojganirin over which we have in : 
complete control. Tliat btiffling com 
tact which Pater pointed out be- 
tween the. moral .world; and tho 
physical occupies first the ; poets. 
Wordsworth and ... Colenfigo, anil 
later tho novelists, Proust, afld Yir- 
ninia W00IF, who in “Modern Fic- 
tion ” accepted for the novelist tlie 
task of Pater’s relativistic scientist- 
Consciousness, she announces, is to 
ba studied as a. part -of a physical 
continuum; character is no longer 
moral state, ruling passion and so 
on, but a fluctuating ".unknown and 
uncircuiriScribed spirit —not dSf- 

inond but carbon, to use Lawrence s 


more successful than the oil point- ' 
Ing.i ou .which thoy fere based. ; 



Roman Politics 
220-150 B.C. 

H.H. Scullard ; 

ProfctisOr Scullard argues tluf • . . 
during they cars laa to 1 $oB:C. 
effective political coni rol at Rome 
rested in the hands of tiventy or ' : 
fcU'crnoblc families, whose powtir 
was based on birth and family 
tradition, political alliance, and 
patronage. In a new foreword lie 
replies to some points raised by 
reviewers, considers Jatpr discussion* 
of the problem of factional polttics, ' 
and appends a select bihliogriohy. . 
Second edition frontispiece *5-50 • 

Runes 

James K. Baxter 

With the publication of The Rack 
, Women: Selected Pomts (joGy) 

James Baxter’s position as New 
Ac-alahd’x foremost poet was assured. : 
ITiis new collection, completed . 1 

slioniy bcforc.tiur poet’s death kit 
ywr, pushed still lurthor ‘the steady; r 1 
progress of an outstanding talent *, 

Roy Fuller^ c.s|imatc qf his ■ 
achieve mertr ip Pighland Tetters. '* 
'Ll Ruuct, a section offrer inflations '. 
ofOuuilusJcads easily into a ' 
freewheeling tour of the now 


_ foB 1 .. 

dOnioniuih is enthroned . Id' a huge 
theutre llimni tinted by sickly gas* 
jets— in Dord's ■ engravings of the 
London underworld. The lithograph . 

seeing ; jts “ softness nf tone ”, says F l 0 ■ 5 1 

Mr; Lipter, can ,r clothe historical 
and. exotic subjects in; an -atmo- 
sphere of mystery ’’-Hrs fuzzy quaj- 
itv, rangiug from furry block to 
silver grey, T gLves a charming frailty 
to scenes -from ■ Romantic opera or 
ballet; like Mr Lister’s illustration 
qf.Tnglioni as “ Lfl Sylph id e ' 

Ballot piakes occasional appear- v 
arices in thesa pages. Its indlffcr- 
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eiice it» tt mviiy — Mi Lisier points 
mu licit i lie method of dancing stir 
ivs jioiuti'S, introduced by Ceno 
vieve llttsxelm in 18 Ifi, gave C tie 
appearance uf weightlessness to 
Romantic sylphs and ivilln — makes 
pus-tiblc ihai ethereal spirituality 
which so fusciimietl the puets. In 
this sense, thu fourth uct of Prometh- 
eus t inbound is morn of a bullet than 
a drunm. Birth bullet and opera use 
their rigorous conventions in order 
to release us from renin y, to abs 
tract us into fantasy : they offer, 
like Shelley's fourth uct or Turner’s 
lute pictures of maelstroms of light, 
an image of a world transformed 
into poetry. Walking bolds ns to the 
earth ; talking holds us to the 
prosaic needs of language, to ration 
nJitv — bullet turns the one into 


flight, opera the other into sow i 
together they produce a vision os a 
In arc new world in which one does 


not (rend on hilt skint ucruss 
I lie ledinus surface of the ourth, 
ami in which one even Rings — us 
does H. I*. Pinkerton — “ Milk -punch, 
o Wisky ? ” Mr Toniory mentions 
that Fuseli was fond of bailer, and 
quotes Ills description of the ballet 
'I civ machos in CnJ.vnso, which ho 
mi iv in Paris in 1802, a.s “u luxu- 
riant dream " : ti ltd numy of life 
paintings seem to derive tlicir 

( leculiar possessed, whirling moLion 
mm Imllct. 

Ills dancers are alluring but 
fiendish, suggesting thul quuiily nf 
sinister cncliiuiuneiit which gives 
Human tic ballet its excitement — the 
nymphs who surround his Titan u» 
and llottmn fund a ballet was very 
often introduced into A Midsummer 
Ninth's Dream ut this period), or 
those who entwine above rhe head 
of his dreaming shepherd. Aiunher 
pair of weightless, malevolent dunr- 
ers are the merry wives of Windsor, 
with their fnlisiiistic pointed slip- 
pers (Fuseli thought ihc dancers’ 
feet in that ballet In Paris inspired : 
feet are one of the odd sources of 
liis eroticism), wbo whirl above 
htisraff in rhu Inickhasket hi the 

( Minting of 1792. Fuseli’s sexual 
UtciuaLian witli draperies —Pulsiaff 
about to be smothered iu the sheets ; 
flie treacherously ethereal floating 
garments of liis .spirits; the discol- 
oured diaphanous gown he gives iu 
Mis I’rilcfinrd in the picture of her 
with Gufrick in Mocbet/i— -was no. 
do ub i also entered to by ballet. 

Mr lister gives some -alarming 
details of Romantic madness. ! ntu! 
he might- luive considered the treat- 
ment of this in ballot and opera ; 
the madness of Giselle, /or the 
heroines of Bellini -and Donizetti. U 
a form of lyrical abstraction, releas- 
ing the characters from j their 
rntiuiinl prose identities into a;rare- 
fied poetic world of pirouettes and 
csdeiwis. Madness frees 'the imag- 
ination. Tha sweetness long, drawn 
out -of a bel canto aria, Us slqvv 
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STUDIES IN THE 
LABOUR THEORY 
OF VALUE '• 

Ronald Meek 

’. . A. book aliopt the fit n da mentals 
1 nf economic theory, first jiyb- 
- -fished in 1956. In the long Intro- 
duction added for tliis -new edi- 
tion,- Professor; Meek considers 
nwre Cully the labour, .tliqoyy 
and, Mar.t’ii /concept ..of 'nilcqif-- 
lion i , and a survey p f recent . 
donates ‘about iho “ tvapsfonna- 
• tion prpblcin ” leads ta , a • re- 
, formulation or Murx'-s theory in 
' thrills of u set of commodity- 

.i prpdpctipn pwdqte . 

fi'W; : .v v ^"n -/' f d: 
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lioiticd line, makes mildness beauti- 
ful and ut the Mime lime releases us 
from its consequences und from the 
need tu respond. Scott’s Uride of 
Larnmcnnuni sits on the husband 
she has murdered, 
her night-clothes torn mid dab- 
bled with bloody — her eyes glazed, 
und her features convulsed into u 
wild paroxysm of iiuuuity. When 
she saw herself discovered, she 
gibbered, inude mouths, and 
pointed at them with her bloody 
ringers, with die frantic gestures 
of an exiiitiug demoniac. 

But Donizetti transforms distrac- 
tion into beutity and removes the 
ugliness and the urgency— everyone 
listens to Lucia sing for twenty 
minutes before thinking of doing 
something about the murder; In / 
Puritani everyone stauds back -to 
admire Elvira’s bout of insanity 
becnii.se it is expressed with sucfi 
serene, plangent grace. 

Another matter to which Mr 
Lister draws attention but does not 
investigate closely is tbut of inter- 
change between the arts : “ u large 
number of Romantics were both 
writers and painters. Rossetti, Sinet- 
lium, Bewick, Turner , Fulmer, Hop- 
kins, Barnes, Lear, Haydou, all 
shared this to some extent : but 
most remarkable of nil was Uhike. 
who was pout, painter, printer and 
engraver, and brilliant in each 
medium." The Romantics delighted 
in hynnestlicsiu, the interfusion of 
the senses — Keats’s “ snow-light 

cadences melting to silence" — and 
in u similar interfusion of tbe arts. 
Goethe wus excited by Schclliug's 
description nf arc hi lecture as 
“ frozen music ". Poetry pusses into 
music — language was made emotion- 
ally expressive by the Romantics, 
und thus musical; the Romantic Lied 
grows nut of this new sensitivity to 
the musical auru of words— and Into 
punning — word 9, for the Symbolists, 
are colours as well as notes. 

Music in turn draws on poetry, 
not only for subjccr.s— the socaia 
form Is. like tbe sound, a moons of 
organizing and dramatizing emotion 
which turns the musical work into a 
drunm tic monologue ; painting 
draws on literature well— Pater 
says that Giorgioue's pictures are 
“ painted p earns but at the some 

timo they capture Y die' musical , 
intervals in out existence ", whep 
'riife itself la conceived as a sort of 
Itetenlnp Fuseli in his lectures, of 


Fuseli gave only rhe shadowy pret- 
ence of it. Bo yd ell's Shakespeare 
Gullery annoyed Lamb — as indeed 
did productions of the plays — be- 
cause it interfered with his own 
staging of the plays inside his 
head ; and Fuseli is likewise felt to 
be q trespasser — lie preempts our 
own Shakespearian dreaming, and 
misses the chance of presenting any 
dreams of his own. 

For all the hectic, violent appear- 
ance of his work, there is a timo- 
rous ness underlying it which the 
Romantics must have sensed and 


Malia 


By morning die earth is red, 
groaning under foot of sun 
as windmills dll die sky 
and honey dries like bees 
in the virgin hives. 

By noon the bones of birds 
break with the sand, 
go white as walls 
and thirst drips like Styx 
in the aching cisterns. 

By night as we sleep 
halfclothed on the dunes, 
the lizard sheds its akin 
aud the Aegean colls shells 
in its belly of salt. 

MICHAEL SHARE 


His women arc all whores, and 
men all banditti. They urc whores 
not from a Jove of pleasure but 
from a hatred, a malignant spite 
against virtue, und his men are 
villains tint from a daring desire 
of risk, but a licentious turbu- 
lence of moral restraint ; with the 
look of demons, they have the 
actions of gulvuuized frogs, the 
dress of mountebanks and the 
hue of pestilential dlseuse. 

There is indeed a morbid, pesti- 
lential quality not only in Fuseli’s 
subjects but in his painterly treat- 
ment of them : tbe sketchy uncer- 
tainty of his tine — the shade of 
Patroclus moving over Achilles, for 
instance — und the fearful way in 
- which he hnlf-cmbodies dreums, 
contrast with the linear clarity aud 
innocent joy with which Blake con- 
' fidcntly traces his imagined world. 
There is ti ghostly impalpability tu 
1 Fuseli's forms which recalls the 
poetry of Gray and Collins — Fuseli 
thought that “ one of the most 
-unexplored regions of art are 
dreams, and wbat may be culled the 
personification of sentiment ”, and 
in the odes of Gray and Collins, ns 
in his pictures, the confident fig- 
ures of allegory have faltered into a 
ghostly troop of drenmv personifica- 
tions : Collins’s “ shadowy tribes of 
Mind ”, in the M Ode on the Poetical 
Character", for instance, or the 
“ shadowy kings of Banquo’s fated 
line ” who pass u through the dark 
cave in aleatoy pageant ” in Ills 
poem on tne Highland superstitions. 


? oem on the Highland superstitions. 

oetic theory at this period sug- 
gested that there was an element of 


opposition of ; 
flic ' materialist ■./ 
nihtl idealist; "• 

oqflooks 

(Vlnrx and Engels 

ihc fh-alt. jwirt- jqf -The. Ovnnan 
IdeolottP proSeiiLcd in’ English 
tittuslurimi according. to the 
latent textual oriticisni and re- 
cbuslriictioir of thd, .prigtirial. 
inaniiscrliJis- r 1 ^ ^ 

iimnm & wishart 

. .^ Bedford Row, 
liobddn WC1B 4*-R 


18X0 said that the pinks, greys and 
light greoris of Titian "Soothe, 
charm and' melt like a sweet 
melody ", and • he thnugln i the 
Veroneses iu the LouVre r " a scale of ' 
music" 1 ‘Romantics effortlessly 
crow the: frontiers between tbe arid 
because diey pursue a vision which 
is beyond art, and which they are 
prepared to use all ■ the arts, sep- 
arately or in conjunction, in the 
hope of imperfectly realizing: 
.RontandCuim perhaps reaches . us 
climax and- its exhaustion in Wag- 
ner’s GeiamtkiiJtrfu'ark, . in Which 
.poetry and drama, ipusic and the 
pidtoriai arts, are weldod together. 
The technical ruthless) less is dmrac- 
Leristlc: Wagner ‘ commandeers die 
curious -air ta, regardless of bis profi- 
ciency ip them, to' do his bidaiitg i 
he ' overburdens thein^- • while still 
freitlug about their inadequacy.': 

Tbe search for •• 

Subjects 

r' : ;i . 

Fuseli. 1 is -elm out : completely!', tie* 
pondcot bn literature : he called' hio 
work Poetic' paliltihg, and yet he is 
hardly 6ver truly . -illustrative or 
literary- - The interpretation of n 
poetic iqcUlout does not interest 
' Mnrr: h* «knpiy rohaaclw- Bfwature, 
fof tnlahte* and situations , to ,'f Warm , 
tbe lsu4gfqatioii to' stimulate and : 
to Mye an; appear ance of objectivity 
pis : private . fantasy. FCs recou esc 
literature • is :a 
JtlmitJve ,co. 

• Blake V .'Peter , To 
” Fu^olimways.^i 
■ fnyetitlon^ ;« or 

'lereu* fusb]|; whs ; for 
m othonj. to adBr 
earns to Ids bwtu \ Heht 
wfldefiiia multiplicity, of his sub* 
;tt. ppdi nis arblirai^altit 


which infuriuted them : lie is, like 
Gray in Arnold's phrase, unable to 
"sneak nut”. He betrays himself 
only In the meideutals— in hair and 
• haw, for. instance, the duos to his 
sexual temperament. An elaborate 
coiffure or ao extravagant hat arc 
the crowns nf Fuseli's women, the 
emblems of their sexuni domi- 
nance — the hat of one of FalstafC's 
tormentors, bristling with feathers 
in, tlie shape of an alighting bird; 

, tbe strange bulls of hair of Chrlem- . 
-hud, who is embraced by the kneel- 
ing Siegfried and who, for all. her 
sweetness, seems to have thrust him 
ulto tfiB passive position ; tho hard; 
pyramidal head-dross of the naked 
woman in tbe .. " Allegory of 
Vaults'”. Fuseli’s hats .are irujy 
monstrous-buge , plumes flaunt 
them selves, as pennants -of victory, 
on those of the temptress of tha 
weeping Arthur in a scene from the 
Paene Queene, and of Doll Tear- 
sheet • perched on tbe knee of an 
approlieoslye Fajstaff. Doll grips 
the head, like a trophy— -one 1 of Mr 
Tomory’s most.' interesting i mono- 
graphic porallds is that between tills ' 
picture qnd.- Pasluellj’s “Salome -, 
with tbe lleod of St John- tbe 
Baptist Colour too provides ao.- 
- Image of i temperament— the jaun- 
uiced colour of “The- Cave ;of 
Spleen ”... its effect of torpid, cm 
caantmem intensified, by the sickam 
ing, swirling rliytlim of tlie composi- 
tion r. or tbe .gyebn. doud which 

■ surrounds ‘.“The Fire Kina", des- 
cribed by LAlgh' Hunt as T ‘ hvid ", 
"like brass. 'disensod "-Mine recalls > 
Keutzfs >' odour ofi poisonous: brass 
and metal sick ;--i- ; . . . ? 

'• '■ ’■ ; ■;?£ ■'^MsMUlaBltfStlyc atmosphere 

■ which Mr 1 Tqmory’s . stu fly tails to 
: convey— Fuseli is, aestlietically, all 

madness, and W Tombry 1 i all 
' raethrid, so * 


sorceiy in tbe creative process, that 
the imagination bred phantoms. 
Akenside wrote : - 

Anon ten thousand shapes. 

Like spectres trooping to the 
wisurd’s call, 
Fleet swift before liiui. 

From' the womb of earth. 

From ocean's bud they come : 
th’ eternal bcnV’iis 
Disclose their splendors, and the 
(lurk abyss 
Pours out her births unknown — 

and it is these spar ties which Fuseli 
introduces to painting. 


Tlie science of 
the twilight . 

Mr Toniory is interesting on the 
scientific background ta the 
-haunted twilight through which the 
figures of Fusoli and the poets 
ranm : Erasmus Darwin on -electric- 
ity, JosQiili Priestley on sheet light- 
•mng and its way of suffocating Its 
victims, which Mr Toniory relates to 
• Tbe Nightmare ”, and on ignis 
futuus. Wordsworth meant to be 


Imoco by saying that there was a 
third element, ■ if funw, of which 


Ins faco iri dospqir , 

. . mi hite^pretetion of 
, ar.i.-hnd hbi coubtem' :auldc; 

in iUnXbe biographical chamfer be 
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saves : put of 

uccounr piore problematic, and in- 
let-e&nnB, evidence, micli. ns Jtfeyi 
doo'% dmvy entry of 1815 : 
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wus^helping nf dSi^Slj Jj 

His images are dwiw A 
realized, as if tha fi « 
to dissolve Into K'S 
vagueness and trfnSJS 

tbe figures are ^MintS « 
■Huydon blamed the sli«S 
ciencles of his teduibK 
I*”* Parent devotlw? 

1 e Ut ii S - Nature and tbe dS 
of_ High An, WMtbl 
pnded himsell-Kaiurt J 
proach to his extravaeasi 
*“ unable to bear theTffi 
investigating her perfect]^ 
her in anger because she « 
to bend herself to the h 
irregularities of his Oftn m 
conceits u . • ^ 

Already in 1825, whee l 
delivered this verdict ft 
freakish iudlvidualhj t m 
belong to the past: Romiotie j 
were turning away from th 
cast Internal world to ibt k 
world outslde—tbe shma 
Palmer, -the clouds and m|> 
towpa tlis of Constable, th 
and bridges and dreamy dk 
of tbe water-colours ol Cxw 
Varley. Romantic literatim a 
ues Fuseli’s exploration of A* 
in Christtibel or Vothrit a- 
artificial paradises of it 
who notes that Fuseli ate ran 
to sthmilatc splendid drt^ 
pities him for «« httfeji 
opium— but Roniantk ■ 

turns from, dreams to the pal 
of the waking eye. Tbenb 
something pxoio-victorlu h 
don's judgment: a hint i 
labour of literal realism hbi 
the Romantic vision develops 
yet, outrageous as FuseB-rf 
seem, his art bos an unetidd 
quality of compromise to k; • 
afraid of becoming a GcrJ 
lackirig die chwrful 
insanity of Blake, he jt®* 
micnsy coinblnatiou of sumpj 
literary Illustrator, tmajj 
own dreoins in order la M 
them ns dmsc of other n»i 
behind his sources. Be B 
yielded up his sccrM u wM 
who in the end provide**! 
than interesdng docuraeoUMI 
number of Ida works- •• j 

Fiually, • the forohr^ 
Tommy’s - book is 
wasteful : the text » PJJJ 
pages .which boast aT^Wn 

ing almost HitlE theh 
toen siiwTi'BlqstrtlkWi •Jr* 
those margin^ » nd L, j 
which might as ^SafSl 
consigned- to the f® 01 JjL-a 
With ibis generous ahoctfj 
the doodjer, the 


o the Editor 


the doodjer, uw 
cover 13G ; pages 
they might have 

e®yd^ 1 , 0ne 2SL* 

ing that .these 
niicourMo tho 

assjS rWsfi 


bVcteromjd to wypB 
un uudiontative sta^ . " ( 
art— which it *. n0 ' 


Winner 




[United Nations 

ji would be uncivil indeed 
rrel with the reviewer of my 
SfflTScel (April 20), whose 
2 praise were entirely wel- 
Wliliin till* appreciative con- 
m\ correct his attribution to 
nwi contrary to those I hold 
tt expressed in my book ? 
iftimate purpose of my book 
iik the reconstitution of the 
iSaUoos concept In an active 
As [Ms Is stated on the jacket, 
preface, and throughout tho 
ai provides die basis for my 
apier (entitled “ A Body with 
rat Structure "), t wonder 

■ reviewer should expressly 

rtefeie a wish to supplant the 
nqanhntion by “ Nothing", 
kne laid, “ the Organization 
w sands usurps the place of 
tttic body of the kind ” ; 
lire proposed Its dissolution 
Keuary prelude to a new and 
* Incariiation. I do not 
to conventional view that the 
fa existence of the present 
baa contributes to world 
■dihat governments who are 
till practical purposes iguor- 
Hailed Nations would be nave 
Ifcvere disbanded : this, in 
■fa, amounts to the couten- 
ail the mouse were away die 
wplay. . ^ 

hlb, 1 have boen assailed in 
Jed Siaiea for persisting in 
■t that there can be some 
■realization of luternational- 

■ that accelerating world 
fa physical and political. 

Impetus for that reality, 
■■that a future, effectual 
might take, while 
*ns ummaainahle, obviously 
[wutiny of an independent 
« n d such as tho pre- 
fa Nations -has never*— In 
»oI the -word— enjoyed t it 
5* that my book may ferti- 
■kiliscussiou to. this -.end.' 

SjIlHB ln 7 ?y book to 
faarskjdld's political abili- 
Wict from his admlnlstra- 
"«Mfr-nre numerous, ex- 
Uncwe.-i nave 
B^ted his Cipacitir for poli- 
, H r «slical&.V and 
jMcJumfly . extolled it. 

other oraise of bispoli- 
Rfa T have said, that 
‘ an< ^.' creativity 
“ose of an artist 
■jweloped at some longtli 

■B^enexlon your reviewer 
to me— aa a 
»/E pl,rH ? e des- 

■JJ^artkjfljd at thb 
RpTOM*- a w perfect 
■mu had 

■ Mn^ U ',' iavfl been par- 
^Appropriate to Ham- 

ISbriL?* 0 Pet a r y' Ge neraI ; 

wore generally, 

Ap n Lf« 0r L ect Quotation 
SIuSl se,f -effacement of 
KSL IfVf In tlie Swe- 
subsequent 
rj «e United Nations, 

later 

Ishitorest- 

WBt d,p l°“} a£: “^ K 

KfiKtP 1 * £? rt «5- TWe 

brie tniiit riL&Aii'd- 


billed forces of the United Nations 
administration, the Stale Depart- 
ment, and Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
These matters are now publicly docu- 
mented in my book ; having been ex- 
cluded, through ignorance or by de- 
sign, from all other works on the 
United Nations — which have perhaps 
elected, iu this respect, to stay on the 
sate side to a rather dangerous de- 
gree, 

SHIRLEY HAZZARD. 

200 East 66th Street, New York, 
NY 10021, USA. 

Dorothea’s 

Husbands 

Sir, — Professor Ellmann’s louer 
(March 30) will mislead your readers 
if it goes unchallenged. May I try, in 
answer to it, to make plain tbe differ- 
ences between myselt and him ? 

For Professor Ellmann, as for 
Professor Haight, the question is 
whether Mark Pattison was the * pro- 
totype" of Mr Caaaubon, and for 
them tbe test is the degree of simi- 
larity, the number of the points of 
resemblance, between the real and 
the fictional characters. My conten- 
tion Is that, though Casaubon aud 
Pattison differed both in fundamen- 
tal and in superficial attributes— In- 
deed, to those who knew Pattison, 
Casaubon was « grotesque caricature 
— George Eliot must have had Patti- 
son in mind when she created 
Casaubon, and must have, known that 
most of her readers would assume or 
suspect that tills was so and would 
take Casaubon for a portrait of the 
Rector. 

Professors Ellmann ami Haight 
assume that I mu playing their game 
of '* find the prototype ”, aud seek to 
refute me by pointing out discrepan- 
cies between the ** portrait ” and the 
• " original ". Pattison (Professor . 
Haight observes) " was a noted trout 
fisher . while Casaubon “ never 
fished”; Casaubon did not smoke, 
while •* Pattison, like his wife, 
smoked constantly ” ; Casaubon’s 
hair was Iron-grey, while Pntti son’s 
u had little trace of grey* even hi his 
later years”. How, asks Professor 
Haight, could anyone suppose,, and 
why should George Eliot have ex- 
pected that unyone would suppose, 
that a grey-hajred ■ character in :a 
novel who neither smoked ndr fished': 
was meant to represent an experi- 
enced fisherman with little or ho 
grey hair who smoked incessantly ? 


it is contradicted (li| s word, my 
Italics) by the fact that, a quai'iei' of a 
century earlier, George Eliot hud 
composed a letter containing “ the 
terms of a pedantic propose* of 
marriage, distinctly pars He! to 
Casaubon s". “She had, then”, he 
declares trimnphnntlv, “ no need of 
the Paulsons to help her with 
Casaubon s correspondence." “ No 
neet ! ”J . T "ever claimed that she 
needed the Part iso ns (any more than 
she needed anyone else) “ to holp 
her : Professor Ellmann seems to 
have n strange idea of how a creative 
artist goes to work. 

Professor Ellmann seeks to depre- 
ciate the passage from Di Ike’s mem- 
rare by saying that it has been ■ much 
published " — which, even if true, 
would be irrelevant (surely?) to its 
evidential value— and by declaring 
that Di Ike, as Mrs Patrison’s second 
husband, was “ interested, as second 
husbands usually are, In disparaging 
their predecessors”. The general- 
i rati on is glib, aud I suspect that U is 
a libot upon second husbands ns a 
class ; how monstrously unjust it is 
to apply it to Dilke in particular 
appears from bis respectful refer- 
ences to Pnttisun in the Memoir pre- 
fixed to his edition nf I.ady Di Ike’s 
Book of tha Spiritual [.if a. And when 
Professor Elf maim goos on to .say 
that Dilke was "even more inter- 
ested in making Pattison into Casau- 
bon so that the future Lady Dilke 
might appeal’ to he Dorothea ”, [ 
need only quote against him the fol- 
lowing passage from that Memoir ; 

The grotesque attempt to find a 
Ifkoiicss between a mere pedant 
like George Eliot’s Casaubon and 
a great scholar like Mark Pattison, 
or between the somewhat babclike 
Dorothea and the powerful person- 
ality of the supposed prototype 
fmy italics], was novor made by 
anyone who knew the Roctor of 
Lincoln and Mrs Pattison. 

No one, Dilke is saying very plainly, 
who knew the Rector and his wife 
would "find a likeness” between 
cither of then) and his or her Gctional 
counterpart ; but to most of George 
Eliot’s readers, who did not know the 
Paulsons, the identification (as the 
novelist herself was well aware) 
would ail too eoslly.suggest itself. 

JOHN SPARROW. 
All Souls College, Oxford. 
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Professor Ellmunit follows suit: pre- 
mising that my case is that Pattison 
V bears an unmistakable resemblance 
to Casaubon”, be declares that the 
evidence 1 1 have adduced in support 
of that case is "singularly unporsua- 
&Ive”, and evidently thinks that he 
has disposed of.lt by observing that 
the -two men "neither looked, 
thought, wrote, nor talked, like each 

other". 

Misconceiving my case, tlie profes- 
sors naturally fall to do justice to. my 
evidence. Fcw 4 renders, of Middle- 
march. can have- knovWf how-Pettlsoo 
looked, or talked, Or whether he 
smoked, or fished; ivhat ptany of 
thorn nt(ist ha W knqmrjnb thht'he 
had lonfe beeh engaged unotj astudy 
of Isaac Co^aubou. and^bat he had 
married ; «. Wife murii younger .tiinn 
hiniseltv : Georfee Eli dt . her- 

elderly . (ichplar, tike^Pflttijsqn^jpstZI, 
years oldei::dii»li HU'iidfe. apd Allied 


perhaps' lfaj|fa*:[t^.(torre- 

spondonce"of ages px fov\hi\aii 5 \‘Bui 
l.j' « r7,.v.hnri " V On i that 


Shelley’s Works 

Sir.-rH-I am greatly - ihdebted to 
you- for' the spRce apd cat? devoted 
to (he -first 'volume of The Complete 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (March 2). The editing of 
Shelley is a vast- labour which 
many, perhaps wisely, have feared 
to begin and wherein many have 
fallen by thd waysido. That a new 
edition should be greeted: with some 
scepticism Is 'both natural and 
proper. Adverse criticism, involving 
points both just and unjust, Informed 
and uninformed, must be expected 
by the editor. Though a number of 
your reviewer’s points call- for 'com- 
ment' they qan be left, I think, to be 
seen later in their proportionate 
relation to the edition as a whole. 
-The -conclusion towards which some 
of them appear to lead is, however, 
one which might, well alarm your 
readers and Shelley’s, and about 
this you will perhaps allow Pie a 

' Were the textual method no 
more than a confused acceptance of 
Hutchinson— ns your reviewer has 
contrived, to suggest by Ids careful 
marshalling of. points selected. from 
the first* volume— it would, indeed, 
be ; w preposterous VTIiot h would: 
In 'fact, 1 be 'wholly Impracticable' will 
be evidertt from the later volumes. 
In fnhness to your rpvlewer, ( it 


needs to be nhserved that publica- 
tion of my volumes in Serial farm 
hus led him into the sumc error 
which has bedevilled ninny others 
who have written about Shelley's 
text— the forming of judgments 
upon a piecemeal ex aim nation of 
evidence. In Volume I, by reason of 
the fuct ihat manuscripts dating 
from Shelley’s early period Bre 
comparatively few, the surface of 
the editorial problems is liurdly 
scratched. Tn Volumes tl-IV the 
wealth and variety of the manu- 
script material is so great that the 
general introduction given in 
Volume I has had to he expanded 
by further introductions explaining 
me textual rreumu-nt within each 
volume : then, in addition tu the 
conventional commentary, printed 
below the luxt, individual poonis 
have been provided with introduc- 
tions of their own, showing, point 
by point, how Shelley’s text lias 
come down to us, and what changes 
have been mode iu the new edition. 

Volume II is now in the press and 
will, l hope, help to adjust the 
perspective. In tho meant lino some 
samples of the more vita! textual 
problems confronted by tiio editor, 
and of the circumaninient biblio- 
graphical myths which u new edi- 
tion lins to fnce, will be found in my 
lecture, "Hie Editing of Slicllcy r s 
Manuscripts 1 *, printed in Keats * 
Shelley Memorial Bulletin, XXIII, 
1972, pages 44-53. 

My “aberrations and Dunuld 
Reiman's concern with them 
(Murcii 23), may best be under- 
stood, I think, from nty article in 
KSMB XVII, 19GG, pages 20-30. My 
old friend’s faith in tlie corrective 

S ower nf Me K or row, Greg aud 
nwers reminds me touchingly of 
the faith of Sir Tiiuotliy Shelley tit 
Paley's Kvidonces of Christianity as 
a panacea for what seemed to nlm 
tho aberrations of liis son. For 
many yenrs now (see my article la 
KSMB XIX, 1968, pages 41-46) I 
have been Lrying to show Dr 
Reiman that the butter of biblio- 
graphical precept, even tlie best 
butter, simply wqiii suit the works. 

NEVILLE ROGERS. 
Department of English Language 
and Literature, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 45701, USA. 

V Our reviewer writes : — -It, is good 
to learn that the editorial procedures 
'' to bo adopted iu the later volumes 
. of the uaw Oxford Shelley . will be 
different from the practices -used la 
.Volume f. But the, book ; under 
review was Volume I, not those excel- 
lent volumes ’ that are , .still unpub* - 
Hshed ; and Professor Rogers's letter 
servos only to deflect attetitioa from. 

‘ the specific criticisms made of this 
book, not one of which he .chooses to. 
meet. * - • . ' 


$, Eng Lit in Africa 

!d : Sir,— May I come back to my point 

}f to Roy Fuller (March 30) that the 
n- first question criticism 1 1 as to ask Is 
ie in what sense Is; the poOm a point of 
te ' contact between- the reader and tha 
e. poet ? .We agree the starting-paint 
ie is wliat Interests the reader. The 
r, poem will bring “ increased know- 
it* ledge ot the subtended cultural 


past *\ bat. pne should add, in differ- 
ing degreed according to where and 
how.it is taught. In the absence of 
British cultural awareness— the riot 
of most readers of English Literature 
outside Britain — bitorest in the 
"subtended cultural past" has to. 
take" -second placfe, I suggest, to *, 
canter n for. crljicai seastluHty, h as, 
possible for- the Alricun- Stud^nt to 
. appreciate tUf«: fad enjoy the. experfc 
. qnce.. • •• * •• *• •••'. 

\ agree there Is nothing iidd In pre- 


ferring Achebc tu TIliickcr. iy ax a 
matter of personal iast«. Such pro- 
ferences do, hnnevt-r, .issiuhl* pnlilh 
and critical Import uncc when vet 
erect them lino syllabuses. There 
Is no reason why n syllabus shoult' 
not he a list uf individual pri-f ere liens 
but they should he agreed prefer 
ouces so that the siuduiu’s critical 
acumen develops through contact 
with the flood rat her than the inedi 
ocre or quirkish. As»J understand 
Professor Fuller’s second paragraph 
(April 13), we agree on this Ium 
point. What I dnunt is th.it African 
writers have achieved (lie combina- 
tion of tne Apollonian mid Hums sine 
posited by Professor Fuller in hi.* 
lecture. 

t Rill lint purposefully airing ilir 
^Vilsof a petty colonial mind. What 

Professors and GimIs " says is im 
porta nt to us hore In so far as !i 
relates to the circumstances of read- 
ing and teaching English l.heraiuri 
to African and Eiiropcmi students 
The accepted classics nf must English 
Literature syllabuses arc an excel- 
lent training-*! round for the criricn' 
perception of African sliuicnts wlticl- 
can then he applied in the local ron 
text and local liierautre. Afrlcun 
LUcrature would per Imps be hutici 
served by thus reviewing it in the 
Jignt nf accepted merit. 

Wliat reason iIkji: in cut hack on 
English Literature in parts nt 
Africa ? Tho mnln point of cnutuci 
between the work und thu reader is 
difficult to define and varies fm 
readers of English Literature from 
country to country and from race tu 
race, but the lionefits nf keepinit on 
with tlie problem and trying tu cope 
with It in the African milieu havt 
justified the uppronch dim u rone cm 
for criticu] skills outweighs the 
interest in cultural heritage. The 
movement away from English 
Literature in some African iiniver- 
ratios looks like a lucu I victory for 
Dionysus while Annllo ( usually n 
paleface) is buubhed from the 
scene. 

T. 0. McLOUGIlLIN. 

Dannitnieiu of English, Univt-i sity 
of Rhodesia, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Oxford Books 

Sir, — Andrena Dobbin having 
drawn attention (April 20) to the use 
made by Qullfcr-Gouch and by -Dame 
tfelon Gardner in their respective 
Oxford. Books ot Meredith's “ Love 
in the Valley ”, may I ns a bibliogra- 
pher (neither textual critic ndr gram. 

■“ in Brian) pinpoint a si ogl e woni, ita li- 
mited below, in. chat poem? 

■' In stnnza 7 the dawn is threading 
the dargness with colour, " like yew* 
berries rbe yew ’V Both divtlnguished 
anthologists, dike (or- os) mhors be- 
' fare ana since, print "like". I don’t - 
doubt Meredith wrote "like”: T is 
the reading in tbe first appearance 
. of this version of rhe poem in Mac- 
millan's Magazine in 1880, and in the 
first book appearance in Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth in 1883. 
But, , whether or not he .was nudged 
by some pedantic friend. Meredith, 
drafting an errata-slip, dollbmaieiy 
altered V like ” to “as V ; and when 
-his publishers - withdrew the edition 
so that another printer should Cor^ 
feet the many errata in iliu first, the 
new and approved edition, also of 
1883, read “as ”, 

- So far so simple. Cut huhent sna 
fata errata. The next edition. 1994;. 
Was unfortunately set from iltc 
maiiy-ert’orod llrsL (With duly a 'few 
corrections piado), and ever since 
then rhei .author’s inrention to -live 
' dpwn‘ his grauiiiifitlcal snlcclsiti has 
. been thwarted by edUnn and emito- 
. logists. 5 ' •■ . V . ' 

- SIMON NO>VELU SMITH. 

Quarry Manor, OxfdktL 
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01 lire five lexis irciiu iIil- l%C)s in 
tins uiiiipeleiif l.v (rails Inlet I ncJcr- 
, turn. Huri ii* s.iw fit in reprint .only, 
nne (‘•■Hie Writer and his lain ! 
giiujte ") in the must recent, 
villi' mes nf Sii uctiitnt.-:, published in 
Wisely, fur the utlu*i- tour are 
oi aiifcrinr quality. 

i lie firsi. mi heliru.v i“ A 

'nienifiiei.in in lluiiviti ”), i.s'iMh'C 
aiul liu*. ilaieil hiuify since i( first 
Bppelnud in l%7. Suitre lie to claims 
Jii Ik-' sciuitlulixed hy tm event which 
ne jiux s 1 1 l- ■ 1 1 die ptist fifteen years 
desiring for hiimclf : in be im- 
prisoned us dunpeniiis cm iiernuni of 
pnh 1 1 si let) ideas. It is surely n sorry 
F.icl ijiiii Ik- in;- taken seriously umi 
enjoying iiiipu uity are inutimlly 
exclusive 

In *' Revuliitinii and (lie Intel 
I eel tial ” < January l%K-Llie dale is 
- lelliii'i). Same argues the need for 
a lirahc u, he imposed un ,f leftism ”, 
whic h lie »lifin«.s as “ tkniaiuliu^ the 
ii in versa I burned in iHy with all the 
piai'liciil, ihenrctival, jmd in fact 
u-ry uFlen symbolic and imaginm-v 
ci. nsei i nellies which this kind til 
4 vuhiiiiurisiii * implies V. A few 
jiiiniliis later, Sari re was r<* chan^a 
his mne, when the May events rc 
juivililted his i inao. inal inn. 

“ M.vlli and Reality in die Thea- 


tre '* r l%h) makes a jireul deal of 
diintraiiiniutii- play with ihc cumpli- 
will’d i-nlour schemes in Genet's The 
/Hacks, which is - highly praised, 
whereas Artuiul is criticized for 
failiniS m make eniicrele his i'asii- 
UHtinR theories. In “A Structure nf 
I.anuiiage" (i%7), still mi the iliea- 
tre. Sail re chiim.s that the Living 
I'lien ire’s i lansference . of Methnd- 
aciing principles to their urerydav 
lives proves little : ” Remember 

that tlio_ actin' is a person Who 
temporarily discards lii.s own real- 
ity.*’ i rims, mid to nobody's great 

surprise, a bourgeois nemr is per- 
ledl.v cupahle »r cmlnidving ,i rev* 
tihifiimary. On die other hand, lie 
adds, writers have a dntv in live as 
tliey write. Although iie states at 

one point that die art is 

one of terrorism. he seems mu verv 
keen on being pawed ulioui at 
them rival ” happenings ”, 

Hie Writer and hi*. I.Miignage" 
fan ii Her view from l%r,| voices 
Sartre's belief dun we are inside 
Inuuimge and do not possess jl 
within ourselves. Tie stresses die 
ju-ed, which Flanlien ignored all his 
life, to get away from that nmgicul 
nuiuide to language, whereby the 
writer watches himself building pii- 
vote woril-custics in the air. Unfor- 
tunately, tliis vice of self-entrance 
incut is curiously visible in this 
whale interview, w here Sari re mid 
I'ierrc Vcrsirneleii jinurise. if nut 
exactly imiruul congrat illation, then 
certainly a must nr/ pupil rv lut ion- 
ship with all it* attendant echo- 
cli an i her effects. 


MARTIN FI.MSflEK (Kdlmrl : 

iVIacliiavcili and the Nature of 
Political Thought 

307pp. Cmoin Helm. If*. 


iVhicliiavcIli's writings liuve baffled 
the academic world more than those 
of any oilier political theorist of com- 
parative Jucifiity, The diversity of 
interpretation is most extraordinary 
and . indicative of deep features of 
Machiuvelli's thought, lie lins been 
seen by some as the first ” political 
scientist ", engaged in value-free poli- 
tical analysis. Olliers have viewed 
him us an engaged patriot, committed 
humanist and passionate republican. 
He has been viewed u.s the first truly 
modern political theorist, freeing 
himself from the shackles of medi- 
eval categories, hut also as one of the 
lust medieval thinkers, Incapable of 
transcending their aliistoricul cate- 
gories. lie lias been understood hs a 
innnsirous immornlist, revelling in 
evil, as a cool umnrulisi, concerned 
only with political means, as a revi- 
sionist pagun moralist, and as the 
first to discern the independence and 
urn tun) validity of the wholly incom- 
patible moralities of private life and 
political activity. 

The five-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth occurred in 1969. The 
occasion was celebrated by. a meet- 
ing in. Toronto devoted to Macliia- 
vftlli’s political t henry, spnn sored by 
the- Conference for the Study nf 
Political Thought. The temptation 


in publish the proceedings in ,m 
expensive volume moved irieslst- 
ihle. Hence Mttchnwvlli and Hie 
Nature of Political 77umg/if, edited 
by Murtin Fie i slier. Ihe title is 
some what misleading. The vnlumc 
comuins one essay on the nature of 
political thought, which has no thing 
tn du with Machiavelli, one excel- 
lent essay on the • differences be- 
tween James and John Stuart Mill’s 
conceptions of politics and iuxtifica- 
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Mechanical Rousseau 
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iuisaui (.:tiAisf.r:v 

The IMiriosopli.v or Koiisxchii 

T 75mi. ■' Q sford - . U ip Vera i ty ' 1* r eifs. 
f.1-40 (i»apfrback,-65|i). ' ' 

R oi lull! CJ rims ley has "added un- 
odier vnhiiiie in bis already; impres- 
.sivt* liookshelf of works on Rauxieuu. 
Thu Philosofilnt of linufjuau .sets nut 
to expound Rousseau's ideas in all 
. tile . .depiiruucnts— social, . psycliolo- 
* lik'd, .moral, political, religiQns, 
.aesriietic, pcrsonsil-^-wliich , he 
covered % References ui utlier critics ■' 
ai'c sparine (though there is a ,very 
useful. bl hlingi-apliy at the end Jit 
the main the', uutjior summarises 
directly", from the text, ranging 
synoptical ly Where the particular 
iiipit* coils for that approach, at other 
times following a particular work in 
fiohu! detail, 

1 As ■ mje would expect ;frahi a 
scholar .so , pai list u king . npd so 
tlidrougltly ■' couyersaiit : iVitli Rnus- . 


slmii, tin* pom-ail is of high fidelity ; 
mi error in the very lirst line ahnni 
the philosopher's hirih-date is as un- 
. characteristic as it is unexpected. 

One may pbt Feel that; Profrasot- 
Grmisley hus suflicleutiy differen- 
tiated .between Rousseau ist patrio- 
tism and modern nationalism, or. 
done more than offer a lame apo- 
Ipsy for the civil religion in the 
Com rat social ; pne ijlay question 
. the guh statement tlini !<1 njmi’s for- 
rupti on has 'come from society and 
ppt frpm qis. divh ^rigiital nature ", 
hedmtsa .it is hardly a>uHici^ht ex- 
planation of how mail has hbcifiipe 
quite so perverse. Bpt. these pro mat- 
ters xyhore doctors may disagree; and 
..Prdfqsso.r Grliuslcy’s position . 'is 

“ e Tw 'SS at , W , **r* could have' bean ■VeTebraLcd'' with 

drlf!iii J r ° lxtl , m v ? * *‘ e ' «»ch Tervour, such lyricism and tn 

g ret fully Suy that tha hortk is a such-effective purpose. . / . • 


disappointment. Quite simply, it is 
flat. Much uf i he time, all the 
novelty of Rousseau seems to have 
beep purged or omasculutedt soTliat 
lie- comes out aa no ' nibire th£m ••a'; 
coiner nf pluti tudes. The writing is 
mechanical, ns if the author were 
offering a digest ot what lie lias 
said better elsewhere. It wnuld be 
hard.. to believe from this essay thut 
. Ruiissepii hus irreversibly affected 
our view of children and education, 

; of extbfiial nature, parks and gnr- 
dtins. of autobiographical ' denion- 
; Stroll on and personal expression of 
feeling, of political democracy— the 
list could be extended ; that the cult 
of poverur, liberty and equality, as 
Michel: Launay recently put :il, 


thins of democracy, and five ess u vs 
on Muchiavelli which have iniLlii ■>- 
very much to do with the generai 
nature of political i bought. 

The essays cm Machiavelli range 
oyer « wide variety of tupics, and 
display just that conflicting diver- 
sity of interpretation clinracterisLic 
of the secondary literature on the 
subject. Professor Fleislier'.s essuv 
A Passion for Politics” explores 
the relationship between Machiavel- 
U s conception of human psycholugy 

2Si, a J?“ .“I'^-quent conception of 
pnljtics. This is done by mean of a 
detailed analysis of kev terms in 
Macluavelh s writings such hs 
ammo, ainbizione, iitxegna, nru- 
denza, ingannn. virtu. The human 
soul according to Machiavelli, Pro- 
tessnr Fleishcr argues, is subject to 
a mulutude of rostless. disinreg.a- 

f^ 5 m&ET* . which am " n] y « ntl 

fulfilnient in the competition, glorv 
and power of political life ‘ 

Controversially, Professm Fleisli- 

Z ^r, s fe: 

neglect of the values nf Mnchiavel- 

t1? l ^? ,tl ».v, |vital, glo- 

.1- C. A. Pocnck, already Wull 
known for his attempts tn apply the 
Kuhnian notion of a scientific nura- 

tnfv 1 if ° ni - the ,,,,l|D so])liy und biv 
tniy -of science to the Tibilnxnnliv 

“i'fl I , -f poikict iSS^S; 

bv d*u VU m ' s of l ,1 »ovatiuii 

by thus method. He attempts to 

'Scturis?* f b , k{‘ HdiRmatic 

UAVr.i“i 1 , , available' politic 

v&abulai-y 6, show the extent to 
which Machlavelli’s style of HuL , 
was late-niedicvul ” u «cl fh e 
extent to which he broite nvvuy fro," 
2™* '; pnrodiems - i„ l.ls co.S " 
tion Of innovation and Ins udauta- 
ifn, 1 °. f Whether the imprecise 
■Kuhnian, notion does indeed have 
■ a, % aPPlj cation ;t« the domain of 
politios is tn lie sure, iffiibl?. 
So too is Professm- Pocock’s iden- 


tit'icariftu of Marhi«<ii, 

|‘y- W-^re he 2 4I J^ 

I' w «™ i/estrictcd br am 

hue medieval graso^ 
mid purticiilarfiy, 
one of the most (widT 
volume,- “ The St 
Machiavelli arEll „ "J. - 
t' ul feature of hn^woii*! 

of lime ^ 
Recognition of coniin 
Uie need to foresee, 
mould events a re the i 
Hie Machiavellian h era 
Harvey Mansfield 
» long uNsny on ikj 
neglected subject of Ui 
Florentine HuMei. fc, 
u e c °ntroversial ft 
the histories as didactk ^ 
into the dismtiiii’e. | 
eratihg character of 
religion and the GiaM 
discussion is inlernsiingM 
ttve ; it is extensively e 
two fellow-symiioslans. 
essay is Neal Wood's • 
of Asocial Sdciobiidj^ 
Macliiavelli’s originality 1 
fied as lying in his mb 
institutionalbed social . 
essential \o n thriving bo. 
Professor Wood contruai 
eoncoption- with the da 
medieval tradition with 
breaks, aud traces its 
Lhrougli Sidney and Me 
Kant. It may seem a grati 
from • Machiavelli .n- II 
. but liberalism's auidlbuij 
social value of insdtuMi' 
diet lias its root in. Mi 

• thought.-- • 

If Is iiufortuiiaii. that ihj 

• inp two essays were 
this collection. Sheldon] 

" Political Theory its ‘a 
a baroque essay on 1 
Ryan’s paper, "Two. ft 
Politics and Democracy 
John Simm Mill Vi* L- 

• the theiiic of the hook, | 
ilhimiitudilg it di«asaif 
dents of the Mills ; to MlJ 
viildfhe oii Machiavelli.' 

The essays arc preft. 
Intrddufitipu by thfi.Wflj 
mannered,; pretentious** 

■ macaronic,' peppered ** 
bias ihcoretikosj «(£. 
cognizlone; flfacflrpmj^ 
unpalatable spiceJ.^ 
ceptable .- in ': the mWV? 
-writing* ' hut whep: ihrf 
wodllincss with' iW »PP* 
era dire ijrpdslpn 1^ is 11^"! 




science 
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SCHOOl®! POETRY 

viilpiAs'- t'ha 1 ! 

: iNNQVATi'otilg / ; '.j •; 

jDEHBK^ARKBR^ Tqrmijr sdilot- pf 1 
“ Poelfv .Has cotripUetf 

a. live muon homa «iudv oour«#i' 


-i 



. uuiyvimi. pwr/ir; .7iO;. mow- 

... jniiit y,' 
fritH in* htfla 'pf 


I , laty > Me npfoti to»Uvia'of ahtifa.rtlth 

eoininoa rtoUMto isltf-'to-.linRitfi '. 

\ ■ tuiregriAt thav^htQh hsa tha- BSaeiica 

.. . at OMtlHy 1 ; if*. 

■ ! . JDaiiirf.Ostjbr/fs 0{hbs 1 

Moutu yen j.a*» IWA i$ iyaoa‘'MHuf\ v 

I flail? If HOI: iMin ivmrIQ fyaa.ptyt ft fl;.‘ 
■ 1 f-ij ’jf'i. vw/i/«i£i * pafiu. ito.V'QU. e'ew^' 
.' -'ylaennoft important 

t?r i«i;Hout, nr/\itniil‘(y ol ~ ■s<iI | KWC ■. !!:' -i ' 

? m> 

1*1 Select tffiaa paiwui x/hfch art 
. . ,yenlHfnulfy iti^ihpctpjn/ riirsp nfitch nr« - 
not. Y^tiy tfti vaq.ttihiti rfivina has bssti 
1 - ; \ utojd f nor aptttu tn thPxa poa&ra Point 

1 ’ ’Out any latarnhf r hytnftp. aritMancaa, 

. . . .pi Ptohr advice*' e*ptjin>Hi in the res- 

* • tfan« * 


AUNG NAnSf* V 

, Th e' Pineal list and .PpsslblUsl Aspect ‘ 
pi iho Scipittific Enterprise • 

i,47pp. A Ken and Unwin. £4. ‘ 


IrOin the 'R«ill- 


• sviiadiiR . QfaiaiHMhi* lr 

3s0.«OQU .OF POETRY 

7lvi|« Htiuso; -Urtvlilwia sr«BW.. S'.. Polo* 


■ "-JO .niviv, •TW¥i"ini» •».. 

Pi»rt.,aii9fiiMj». t;.j. .j 

l V:.»A Qflfwlliliflat of. ihoi 

O.*- 
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iraat.Btnah' 


smdy of history. The arguments 
•^tand dr fall on their own merits, like 
aiijy othfci- philosophical argunients. 
and they are very persuasive: 
TruditioilsI ■ llietliodolpgists lidye 
fended to discuss the problems of 

^ TkeAtly rulgiipd His - W?fessof ' Nae Js 

; ■ ls«iSs a?S ' Y d at , arts - frtu v p 

cnnsideratiotl . of scientists . as they 
actually are, 1 with the .Social, ■polit- 
ical and economic' pressures which, 
inevitably surround them j and he ; . 
•.,5^V|>es ^caiiduslonf which: qi’e fii'iir 
.. .d> me q tally dijf qrerit; from ithe trad i- 
. .tipnal idnfeji, anU nm juurely. Jesi 
simple.! Ho mings, for. instance^ Hint , 
" law foi^hif - 


• v « rt * me university,' 

1 .of pslo lit { order’ in deviue hiiiis^ff 
entirely to -tlie problems of the en- 
.Vironiuent. Evqit if we knew nothing 



PATlUCK AG. HUTCIflNflS ■ . 

Kant on (Alitioliite Viiiuc 1 
> 345pp. All en and Unwin. 15; 

rifle id- misleading, an 
hi?n 6 ftvl, Ct n ry: u 0te tn t ^ c , ’ c: idev tells 
,V^ Cy - hQt t0 expect.. The. book 
is . not, a com me ii la i-y on Kant’s 

theisiu | le6ry n ° f J»Mt only . on 
the fust twq chapters of His 'armdul- 

hi thf -U - tw y * s » moreover based 

on the assumption tilde the Giviiinrf: 

mniof exi>osition of KaiitV theory of , Kant’s - rdtlouall^- *^ 
^tjJwutdnotndM -.aq-d self- Kunt ’"' , * n — -- v -“ 
BB9 !iB 2S .oxte^t Th^: ,it con- 

'.pletaphysics, 

■ i b .separated frdm the 


unimportant and dull . 
author, whom.^ ^ 

mi nor', figure,' 
Concerning W" 
English ’OlghtMnnf^ 
Jamas Harris. "Wr 1^"* 
gefic strategy 
that / the indlm 
Groundwork and 
that . reotltHde nf - cpn^J 
the .Sovereign ;G»d 
the samd.. ! ^ 

" The outcome if . i 
Kant’s knd flarfis^ 11 


present . boqk.; ind> jndriy .;,of iis 
arguments I'/jlwsttilicdi '(often 
very entertalnhikN). ' by ; hjstrirical 
exoiunies. Bui: T fie / pfelut : dnd 
Pnssipilisi Aspect- of tfitf ‘Sdeiiii/it: 

Enterprise is nor'aihnply mi- ai^yMs 

‘of Ibfe niordH'to lie ifiw|fr fibiiV'tne 


• • i : 


i!l ls u Very Mupni’iant tDi^^jfeOnes not 

. Eviten pr - C i^, :lf i* 1 ’* .to- be 
; .f'JlrluJ, ■ and ..that . the acceptability 
. orrhoqries has yery little to do with 
; ,conTirm»Mon r or Ja^ificutlon^ot 
■' S' ?! H 1 W , ternis, are / nafiAlly 

i; To/6dm?thits as ^o phflbsm 

' of nie sderitlAo. enter, 

lUillcate che nossi, 
'Sr." csof research whiebibad 
^med oiit nf the.qntj 

■ • of j the i Jiiiol; .is as 

-* "Sf 1 W rnus.. and j FtityeFiil ms ■ tlie ideas 
cod jams, and if ; borh.nre uiifamil- 
tie re&der ho c m *y noi find 

r'jTC going *. easy at fust. He will 
■almost certqmfv , find some , of his 
- r c halloiiged ' hut, 

■ffirther .rhis copies as a bredth of 

rt a j 5 < **“che of cold, ivhter. 


. mpptikl 1 '^Ap'oifil 

fn C m- *..5°. wo,k '. ?<* wa4 his wont 


l«utl 

SSSSS y hP' 0f - ^°ral s - i Knot, in 
■ *? Js ***&— uhllfei ’Mr - Hut- 

hK e ‘l«V- oni, ?, ohti,1 fi ?n it— looked : 
Rpiln? 8 ? , TO r t], ° c *(iW °f Purr 
Pr^,;L? n iJ onvil, ' (1 t0 Critique of 
iich!vi ,Cn? f * ecis0 ? l > wldcli was pub- 

.a£Li*fr 1 ■" y ? ftcr 

- Bi * d 1 rif r ?hirti paring-- it with 
m ' **«■ things 
compiles it wiki, a slightly earlier 
work, which lie ffeguKR' ts ftyjdtlVely 


■ ■ jng 'an 

" hit ' Hu 
Hot iieiV, ft )iav 

when , ony 
former’s true oi iS j 
ings’s . book, evepijr ^ 
written in 

'ir. When read n Mifl 

■■tottSSSS* 


m five decades of Waste 
lUfld scholarship and critl- 
fmo, there remains only 
I ncnrbelmlng question. What 
, n mean? In a general 
of course, the consensus nf 
a |$ that the poem is 
H ihe boredom, and the 
, and the glory”. More 
ub, the waste land is an 
elf spiritual aridity. More pre- 
KlU, the last line of The 
Jtf the Dead, a quotation 
Baudelaire's ** Au Lecteur ”, 
fet this aridity as the pecu- 
franch nineteenth-century 
uanon— ennui. 

I rEonui ! — l’oeil chargd d'un 
pleur involoutaire. 
ifichafauds on funtant sou 
houka. 

i rtonais, lecteur, ce moustre 
ddlicat, 

trite lecteur,— mon sem- 
biable— mon frfire 1 

Ifut rcfinonient of this - taedium 


c/«— /t. vC^, 
d — itr Us^r /* V| yt^. 

±f<K* -it* ffj - ■ f 

TJU fatLL. ^ 2+^4-* 

^ — YE* Ku&s. S 6 


h id . apathetic 


longing 

'll rfivo d’dchafauus en 
»n houka.” All this is 
ifulliar. Yet, the unity and 
[ Hid ure of the poem remain 
me. Wo have scarcely nd- 
I beyond Conrad Aiken’s veiv 
Kin “ incoherence is a virtue 
liudanude Is incoherence ”, 
i items from the feeling, ex- 
- tdlinely in Ecclesiastes, 
Tke thing that hath been. 
Ait which shall be ; and 
Ertita is done, is that which 
lHdmej and there is no new 
liodar the sun” (1.9). There 
new thing under the sun 
«5" 1* constantly being 
itw. History Is repetition, a 
[process, And this is the new 
IV*. “Id about Tha Waste 
p is a popm about eimui 
it li o Buddhist poem about 
“hoQ. My intenton Is not to 


for 


Met him pikehoses 


‘THE WASTE LAND’ AS 
A BUDDHIST POEM 


BY CRAIG RAINE 


li... 'i °r» 10 rwuminate 
lauiarpiece by asserting tlie 

M 0 f *w basic BuddlUst 

Ki u U lfy lt ln a sjmplo 
1 ei jd, iny quotations are, 

JJ*r pMsible, from Kim radier 
Heury Clarke War- 
Waflhiji m Translations. It 
®M>ocra was given baqk to 
ww reader. . ■ 

ts# evidence - for this • 

su .° 1I,laL ‘i z ed by two vides more snippets of Buddhism. 
* 8 , front an To begin with, there are the lines 

iti^r ier ia En - ' “ j 


on page 111 where tha Bha^avad 


'Ss f ? r example, whether 
gwe Land adumbrates a 

Vi. .?, rt } Dt foxy which 
elanfied in The Pour 

' A- Richards's view 
i ^ l Doetiy « severed 

» should t be taken 
**ftomfli U8t M much- os thq 
J "ii??^P De ^ oday wll ° using 
J 1 YnB'i Wa8te Lan * 
r 2 evoldtiqn ' of Eliot’s 

»«J '!S a “d It bad 
T H r d , have made 
’right Incidentally, if 
to be con- 

I# iK B n ^ l e _ t 1 P a hrielii Mistral 
b’’r?! ; when he; was 


KsffifssftL:- 

^iChrUtUn i n . The W(Jste 


WStij E°En ■ if f h ? MA:,,ad 
were in 

"Iso quotes 
SM5r rem 0 Ur i! 6 ^ wha t he 
Sw® rk Eliot’s:, 
snows the iiiflu- 
■tfP thought and mystic- ■■ 

f 1 ? 8 te eu 
7£Xhe ^Valerie EUoUs 

l&^Vehnno^ n ” rf Manu- 

S fhSf h ' CQm «ienta. 


Gita is alluded to (see Mrs Eliot’s 
note) : 

I am the Resurrection and the Life 
I am the things thar stay, and those 
that flow. 

I am the husband and die wife 
And the victim and the sacrificial 
. knife 

X am the fire, and tlie butter also. 
This Is an orthodox Buddhist des- 
scrlptlon of the Infinite Substance of 
which the nearest Western approxi- 
mation. perhaps, is in Spinoza. But 
more informative and crucial are 
the lines about London: • 

London, the swarming life you kill 
. - • aud breed. 

Huddled between the concrete aiid 
the sky; 

Resppuslve to the nlpmcotary neqd, . 
Vibrates unconscious to its formal 
• destlnyt.., 

Ezra Pound coinmentod In tha 
margin of tha !: typescript;^ ^ the -suc- 
cinct verdict^ffallfi; • 

‘ And riglirly,' do’ 1 far as the . poetry. ■ 
Is concerned. Eliot, in faint pencil, 
singled put -orte line aijd wrote 
■J" Keep ”, The line was ‘'Vibrates- 
unconscious to its formal . destiny * 
but he did not keep. it. Nor did lie 
retain another line, two Hues later, 
which explains what the formal 
destiny” was: “ London, ■■ your 

benple is bound ilpop the wheel 
This Image . occurs again in the 

maiiuscrlpt : T he Inhabitants of 

Hampstead are bound forever on 
the wheel.” And it redirs, W'--"W 
Family Reunion : 

One thinks to escape • • f " 

By violence, but one Is still alppe- .- 
In an ovdr-crowded desert; Jostled 
• ■ 1 .” bj; ghosts . 

It . was only reversing the ^sedS dess 

For a momentary, rfest on the burh- 
ing wheel 

That cloudless night jn^tho^ nhq- 
When I pushed her over- . 


Vou do me wrong to -take me out o’ the favoured image' :of reincarua- 
the grave ; rion. Only F. L. Lucas, in pn early 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but ! am and dqrauing review, seems to have 
, bound, 1 realized, albeit intuitively, that this 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine owu concept might be germane to Eliot’s 


tears pbem: 


Do scald like molten .lead. tyiiifies, t - suppose, the timeworn 

But, just as Lear is deceived, so is - soul's .desire to Escape from thd 

‘Wheel’ of dungs.” But he is so 


which Wallace Su-vuns, in Vii-ii nr 
Three [dens, wrore : 11 The idea *rf 
un earlier life i.-s like ilu- Idea of a 
Inter life, ur like the idea of a 
different life, part of the rlussic 
repertory of noetic subjects.” As we 
shall see, Eliot’s cniitriilled list- nf 
this “classic repertory’' removes it 
from die realm of the merely stock. 

The puzzling The Death of Saint 
Narcissus, from 'which Flint re- 
tained only the opening lines 
(“Come under the shadow of ibis 
grey rock . . ,") belongs ro the smile 
col locution of ideas, ft began as a 
poem about narcissism, about a man 
struck niad by the knowledge nf 
his own beauty ", In the two surviv- 
ing versions or ilic poem we cun si-c 
ElTot adapting this curly mute rial to 
bis new Rmldhlsi purpose. Th« 
Unas — 

First ho wished thin he bad been i 

tree 

To push its branches among each 

ui her. 

And tangle its roots iiiuoiik each 

mhe i- 

—become, in the lmer voi-sitiu. 

First he was sure thut he hud been 
a tree . . . 

The emphasis is switched from a 
so If- rug nrd l nc sensuality to tlm idea 
of rein car unti on. Similarly, rhe lines 
Then he wished dun he had bet-u a 

With slippery white belly held he 
tween his own finger* 

To have writhed in his own clinch ... 

— become — 

Then lie knew dim he had but-n a 

fish . . . 

And, finally, the lines 
Then he wished ho bad Uenu a 
. you ui* girl 

Caught ill die woods by a drunken 
old man 

To have known at du* lust niunu-nt, 
die full 

taste of her mvo whiteness . . . 

— become— 

Then he had been u young girl . . . 
The purpose of the adaptations || 

S uite transparent. The Jut or lines 
escribe a series of imutrimtioiis nr 
■ “vies antfirleures - 

First lie svas sure dint he had been 
a tree . . . 

Then he knew ilmt lie -had been a 
Fish . . . 

Then- he had been a young girl , . , 

Saipt Narcissus, however, did not 
■ appear Jn the final draft. But Tire- 
aas did, and he is the - central 
Buddhist figure. .EUot chose the 
hermnphrodidcal seor because- he 
— w was, appropriately, “th robbing be- 

((he Sybil at Cumae] tween two lives ”, There is do need 


Harry, and when he again speaks of Wneel 
the Wheel, he identifies it more uu^rnip; 
accurately. The suffering may feel makes n 
like Hell, but it is not : 

I have thought of you as the 
completely strong, . 

The liberated from the human 
. : wheel. 

So I looked to you far strength. 

Now 1 think It js 
A common pursuit oE liberation. 

It. is a human wheel, in time, not 
out of- time. When the s^me Wheel . 
appears in Madame Sosostris’s. pack ' 
or cards, ode’s , iiiciinalion is to 
identify it as tho medieval Wheel of .. 

Fate, but Eliqthas a broader signifi- 
cation . -In mind, aud on? which 
includcs.the medieval idea: 


aihedc - to EUot ‘that he 
nothing of his learued suppo- 
sition. 

The . original, epigraph to The 
Waste Ldnd was not from Petron- 
iua’s Sntyricon, but fronf Conrad’s 
Heart of parkness. 

Did he live his life again in every 
detail fmy italics] of desire, 
temptation, and surrender during 
thqc supreme mo inept of complete 
knowledge ? He cried In a whis- 
per «t some. Image, at sonic 
vision— he cried out- twice, a cry 
that was no more than a breath— 
“ The horror I The honot- l ” 

Pound, underrating Conrad’s status 
as a writer, ; tn-ged Eliot to droit the 
lines and find' something weightier. 
Jiliht ■ replied, “ It 1$ miich -the modt 



-ftebirth^ _ 

n.. 1 • r ' k ... , Ir explains, unambiguously, thgt the 

- 1 'Hie Wheel, is Sumsina, tho -Wheel ** horror ” is living one's ^ife over 

1 - of Becoming' or. Rebirth^ as tjio ygaip, being trapped in corjiinual ' 
J^ma expresses It in Kim : “I so to sc/ferliig Qukhha). Or. ln other 
Tree diyself vfioni 'the 'Vheol of H *ords. boing bound upon (he 
Things by: a broad mid open road. Wheel. In fact, ihe dpig v aph from ■ 
Tn .both of. the major Buddhist petroiiins c|ihveys the; snhio in for-, 
schools oF thought, the i Thoravada mfitlbit but rather test’ clearly, 
-und rlie MuhSyana, the Wheel p ays Thei‘e, the “ liorinr * ii the; inability , 
a vital part Fii (he^dea df jabirth to’dic wiiktt, tltnugh li amounts to- 
Uitd; the ■ (oiirnoy towards Nirvana- the same thing, doe< nor Uuroduce 
Perhaps m$ mdst pbeuc description sufflL-i.ent clarity the; Idea, of' 

of rebirth: occurs iri tlje Btihad- re blrth- -; :< - ■ I • 

' Ardnyoilffl Upanistyiq ;. : ; /, } , " Further i evidence fdr tins . Bud. 

■’ i ha - cater hi liar, when dhist rdfliHna comes In Deathby' 

-Brass ' ranches iout to' anotjier As 1 be rossttfld foil; : : - .•.’{••■.' ;■ 

-• blade of grass and draws itself Ho passed the: stages of Ills- age and; 
over to it, in the. same lvay .the ' jf-f \',-£ •' .yduth '- 

- Souli paving the ; body and. .un- Entering th whirlpools : >■ ; ; ; : , 

• -•wisdom behind, rflaencs out to phl?hai; ;llhe mahy another drown- 
another body and. drnutf Itsoir j (1 g mart, and like Kurtz, relives his 
bydr to it. .. “i life at the dibment of. death. Inter- 



In this quotation Eliot is conf jatiap 
th* rirrlps nf DaUte s /n/ej'iio ana • 

3A MS.M jStraa .^&3^WUFJ } ;» 

^ s ed ,Hiqnj pyo- ^gines hinifdlf |n Hell ; . , . - a«*«i , . , . ,. .. , ,. 


twelve !- Nidfllias ,pr . causys .«g* , 

' BSrlci Eliot, 'Ip H ® lt0 ‘ 


f . do sa vio antdrieure.’ , 
is - alluding herp: tti . BaudoL !■ 
Ant brie ure M , Of 
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I ' 

\ ■■ 


vJ. 


fi . ! : 


i 1 


. , . v' 


fate 


j 


in ilwHI iki I lie s»_> nif itunce of this, 
especially since Elim explained, 
•jniiL- sum ifiht forward Iv, Tirexias’s 

fiiiutiuii id lijs notos In the poem : 

•dilunifili a inure spectator anti 
mu indeed a “ character ”, (Tire- 
siasj is yei the most important 
IHM'suiUtge in rhe poem, uniting 
all the rest | my italics } . Just as 
tlie one- eyed moicliaiit, seller of 
cmi jiiis, molts Into the Phoeni- 
cian sailor, unci rlic latter is noL 
wholly diMiiift from Ferdinand 
Prince of Naples, so all the 
v: union are one wounm. and the 
i wo sexes meet in Tircsias. VVlul 
Tiresia , secs, in fact, is the sub- 
si. nice of tlie puem. 

T« paraphrase, Tircsias is all the 
fijMii es in the pne.u : they represent 
■j series of incarnations, a series nf 
live* which are nil one life. Mr 
Sjioiiilcr corn men fed mi (Ids note : 
" Nun chi* all ion easily (uifiin 
unite rlii: srudeiil who lends the 
e-HplaiiiiliiHi first ... to write in his 
tmlfluink : * One-eyed merchant 

iMputs Pliuenkian sailor equals Fer- 
dinand 1 Vince of Nnples V* • Pre- 
cisely. This was l- 1 iot’s intention. 
Nothing could he clearer. Nothing 
Ii «s horn imirr easily ignored. 


The change of 
Philomel 

Tiiu-iias is not the iiniy exampiu 
el Phot's ability tu uditpt nn appar-. 
ently alien cultural fact to Lite 
H add hist idea. There is alsu Phi- 
lomela from i lie Metamorphoses : 




•Jnreal City i I have seen and 
Under the brow fog of lypttfl winter noon 
I!r .Ear ert idea, the Smyrna merchant, 
UneiiftvrtRj with fl uoo v .et full of currant# 
(C, L,tCLond<mt docunentg. «l * 

t iV» aa-:e.l me, in Prenoh, 

Ti» luncheon at the Cannon 3 treat Hotel, 
•gnd oerhapa ft wrekend at the HotropoW.F 


Tliis theme of ii,, „• Kfte fourth 
»«a.v seem rather ™ 

IiersnnnI. 5™!™ 


itloH : “ 0 swallow swul- 
!i fhi four lit is a previous life 


twit 

•7 if. j if; J«s j-f. J-its jug 
for-'u 

0 own! J ,w *wr|1o* 

fi 

nr 



i, '/re? "f 

! ... «... for tile conclu- 
II orove the invention «nrf 
ad'’. In iilior’s case, rein- 
a is llie theme which proves 
invention unri all is good. 


. n'lon , 

th.r 
-Vi: , 


t.ie 




Wril ^ 1 fft l and bread, ^ 

naive & t'ic ■■soj^tfnta ry uoo^, 
jtca i t->w t:» It' foro«l duatiny, 


•jL-> 


i 


1 i 

fc!faA*»ri tyj 
4it 

Svac nln, 


V KT 



t hr a w aa i w mo of the obaorvtiw eye, 
xxpxap Uxi *x!autiKilx>iT9»Hxt^xitK«iSuf^ 


■ -3! A.. 


V-, 


wr- 1 ■bnwrwtng 1 
aberrant froo the norwai equipoise t 


b ,o not Iona of theae navenent toys 




I’itc change 
nduly 


of 


HU 


world of elic demi-Gods — horse- 
men fighting among the hills 
Here wore the agonies done upon 
bensts, souls ascending or des- 
cending the ladder. . . . Often the 
)jmu made the living pictures tile 
matter of his text, bidding Kim 
. . . note how the flesh takes a 
thousand thousand shapes, desira- 
ble or detestable as men reckon, 
hut in truth of no account either 
way ; uud limv the stupid spirit 
... is hound to follow the body 
through all the Heavens and all 
the Hulls, and strictly round 
again. 

This is the theme of The Waste 
Land, so that, although it* may 
appear to be simply a collection of 
dramatic monologues, this is the 
effect only, as opposed to the 

.«««. intention. Tiresias is uot impevson- 

Wheet of Fate, atmg people, he is those people : 1 ' 
from high to low And 7 Tiresias have fnresiiffered all 

or 


Philomel, by the 
barbarous king 
forced ; yet there the 
nightingale 
Pilled all the desert with inviolable 

voice 

And still die cried, and still the 
world pursue* 

The italics art* mine. The change ill 
tense, from preterite to continuous 
present, makes it clear tiiut this is a 
cnitrin units process— that defile- 
moms result in incarnations 
luwei i» the order of thlnsi. As 
a whole, 4 * The Game of Chess ” 
illirstrutes this • neatly, and 
shows, . too, .how Eliot assimilated 
'the medieval 
with its fulls 


Similarly the people, ’’ Crowds ol* 
people, walking round in a ring 1 ', 
are literally going round in circles 
because they ton are bound upon 
the Wheel. They “ flow over Loudon 
Bridge ”, water being the traditional 
emblem of the infinite flux. And. 
when Eliot singles out one person 
with words 11 You who were with mu 
in the ships at Mylue !", there is no 
problem : he means exactly what he 
says. Stetson (Pound, according to 
B. C. Southam) has been reincar- 
nated also. In the same way, 
Madame Susnstris, famous clan- 
voyante ", Is a macabrely comic 
reminder that the soul survives 
of l or death— a fake Tiresias whu 
happens to be right. The Dog at the 
end nf “The Burial of the Dead" 
Functions in u more complicated 
way. Ill The White Devil, to which 
~ lot refers u», the, wolf Is *.fim to- 


on this same 


divan 
bed. . . 


laitui. reien u», mu, wpii is ".job 10 

men Here, the Dog is friend to 
men " because it digs up the buried 
corpse and stops it sprouting and 
blooming. Reincarnation, nut death, 
is the thine to fear. The famous 
11 handful of dust ", however Donne 


extate, to the other Wheel, Samsara. Enacted 
. In this section, royalty has fallen 

e ! tilte - u J?i 7 t ' ,t h0 , r ® ls The wide social spectrum displayed 
' Si »W C , iL a l ut,cd , t0 *? th 9 p ? em is also flesh taking a " uancitui < 

in the inu^nlffcent . blpnk verse, thousand thotisnud shapes”. And used it, is here not a reference to 

To'S- <Fo Tii^n38&BBSS M is ls W ^ y * tfia ? re \! ca11 ^ tl«e flew* death, feut a reference to the Sybil 
pusT'S- hn« w B ^ P rf •*?^^ | .Vr e of the poem > could of the epigraph who “was grauied 

rag ) has placed lier in. a dena-.. have Included - many more poems, long life by ApoJJo, at her Own 

many more lives in additiop jo the wish, as many years a$ she held 

Comuess Ala rig Larisch, Queen Eliz- grains in lier hand”. EUnt begins 
abetn, the : working-class voice, the with an image of Time ; and mortal’ ' 
young man iCaruuncuIur, and so on. lhu ' 


■ lured magnificence. She does not 
lipp thirty paces 'In the public 
street: she threatens something like 
it, but the. closed car at foui 1 is more 


». j i ■ | % i 4 T, — J « ,«■«* MUHI.UIUI , aim 9U ail. 

siuted to her sopped vitality. She to It co^Id have included Fresca and 
Mrs bfcewton young. Secondly, Eliot BlaJstein, and, indeed; tliesc two 
treats- us to a wryly satirical account . characters conform' to . the idea of 
i be . n , P r, l ed r i 1 ? 6 , ofl Albert : rebirth, Just as Queen' Elizabeth 
Edward, Prince of Wales atid later melts into a character from the 


,ty '. 

Your shadow at morning striding 
‘ ‘ behind you' 

Or ybur sliadoiy at- evening rising to' 
meet you ; 



“ Oed’ und leer das Meer.” How cun 
one reconcile the twu different 
responses to the lines? To begin 
with, it is clear that Eliot is actually 
describing an experience of Enlight- 
enment, and tlie name “ Buddha ” 
means “ Enlightened ” : “ Looking 
into the heart of light. . . .” He ex- 
periences a sense of tlie illusion of 
Time und Space, a glimpse of Nir- 
vana, which is k< the ultimate goal of 
all Buddhist endeavour, the extinc- 
tion of craving and separate self- 
hood, u life, which has gone beyond 
death ” ( Buddhist Scriptures, page 
217) : 

I wus neither 
Living nor dead. . . . 

As the Inniu says in Kim: “ By this 
I knew the soul had passed beyond 
the illusion of Time and Space and 
qt Things. . Then jny Soul was all 
alone, arid 1 saw nothing [“ my eyes 
failed "| for I wus all things, 
having reached the Great Soul.” 
This timeless moment is repeated in 
'•Burnt Norton” as tlie first in a 
series of four moments outside tlio 
tyranny of rime and its cycle of 
rebirth uud renewal : 

Add the lotus rasa, quietly, quietly. 
The surface glittered out of tue 
' heart of light. 

Here, the use of the lotus., image 
places the experieneq as orthodoxly 
Buddhist, 

But the experience bus a negative 
side. If the , narrator experiences 
enlightenment, he experiences also 
its terrifying concomitant, Mitya. 
the sense that “It is all Illusion 
(Him, page 13) : “ Oed’ und leer das 
Meer.” Moya, -however, is not Hie 
word Eliot uses in The Waste LnmJ.' 
His preferred wo I’d is Unreal. Jyst 
as the livncinth girl becomes unrqul- 
as she fades Into a gieator vQaHty 4 ‘ 
eq the solidity of London ls V un- , 
real”; Moreover, .because Of tlifc 
Wheel, history is!. circular. If follows-, 
that one city is evefy-'-city : 

Jerus^Utti Athens' Alexandria . 

Viertha Lnndoh' • | 

UurcEd • ‘r' J1 - • ;[ • .■••• 

The great civiUzatioiiit. of tlie JewK,'; 
the Greeks and the Egyptiaus haive- 
ail decayed, Yienua and ^ London,. ; 
modern cities, .will' rc>6noct !tli 0 lr : 
fate..,It is for tliis reason r iIjat.EJioL ; 
Inhifij potesc r ef efs tp-BaudeJaice’s . 

; : ^6tirfijUlnnto - cit^, c(f4 pleihc de 
' ." •• •« -rSvaii • ; 

Oule;$pectrp,en plclp jbm' racfcrnclie 
' • lepassdnt.: 


• i . j. • • , ic iwauin, . 

We v . ghosts, ' having, had 1 !' 

-Spjmer lrihy, jn fbrmer. cities :‘ n You i 
. who wej’d ’ with me ih the ships At;. 1 
.My'lae l ’ fijjd, **t; had no* thought, 
death. had- undone • so' ihfttty;” 


we! 

A towel's 
that .kept 
hours 


MOreoyer,' dfefflhte 1 the phantasma, 
got ie scene-pahiiing of r “ What • ihd 
Ttfuqder Sjp;d ”, ii is. clohr tlldt ' 
ara sfin in Lohdtiii. The lines : ' 

Atffi .ur^o down Jh uif .were tovi 
+ mJuiB^mMiiscent bolls./ that', 
f. " -i i .; tne.hbi 
Jiiitetifled - to- recall Saint - Mary ! 
Jyoolnotb which " kept the- liOur? V . 
Jn thejnrst sectiQu. ln: addition, the 
woman, who V drew her long • black 
hair out tjgh|t/And fiddled whisper 
music oh those strings" (my italics! 
*5 the isame woman whose hair. 
' Spread . .opt . . in fiery . points/ 
Glowed into. . words , Equally, 
i tl} 0 ,”bats \y;Ith baby faces ” ar 4 r o 
PiglU mo re.-versi an of her cupidons, 
.wltb-are, after all, bubles with wings. 


r . .. "y 
in the lines 

Who are those hooded bo^f] 

Ellm touches no the Bui 
nomeiion of mm 
Huninlireys writes in R 
popular mid infomiitive 

Hut some there are ny 
are sufficiently un]n m , 
have sufficiently witbdri. 
selves from the upay 
happiness in their oM 
neighbourfi* lives | Q Cl 
hear, in the stillness oi 
or above tlie turmoil of i 
the ceaseless cry. d a 
which rises bom a bw 
ing.sonow-laden world 

Eliot refers us to He«e',| 
Chuos. Hesse, antbor el 
(the Buddha's rent 
heavily influenced by 
ticlsin, mid in the quoin! i 
describes u similar j In 
“ liber diese Lieder 
Biirger beleitiigi, dcr 
Seller lion sie talc Trurtti' ; 

“The Fire Strmiw', 
amply documented, |n 
problems. Set ironically 
refrain from Spenser's 
mion ” are a series of arid, 
encounters which bind d«| 
gouist* more firmly on Ibel 
“This thirst ITnn/idl faiki 
for life in the widest w 
craving for pleasure ;vW 
agates life” (Sir Claris | 
Hinduism and Buidhimhf 
ful as some have few 
asceticism, hK iutention » 
guous : “ The collocatifo 
two representatives at ai 
western asceticism, as wj 
tion of this part of the pmj 
an accident.” Mpreorer, wi, 
ism continued to inieredwj 
can see from the tpi 
“ Sweeney Agonistes n 
St John of the Cross' 1 
soul cannot be pofc«#f 
divine union, until tt w\ 
Itself of the lave of 
Tlie Buddha of Uruveh Ji 
the same thing : / v| 

All tilings are 
with what are theJJ- 
fjje?WithtlieIre»rf 
and illusion, wth U^, 

. on fire, and m 
seqscs ^ and. - 50 , 
Wherefore the wise 
disgust for 
senses, and 
desire for 
senses, he 
the cause oE suffer^' 

‘ * 1 ' /■’ . l "’ 

Reincarnation aot ^ 

Resurrectioh 

In die. final .igjfj 
Thunder Said.’\ 

Buddhist ; theme rf 
’the .light of tb^ 
tian Idea— j 
life, -He exa«uut«v7.»i 


no ona has cvej .r 
the same myih‘: > ■“i’wa 
•- “ nict him. plkeho^ufs 
'chosisVf 2 

.... That we^aH hv^^j 

scs, pege --g 
: If a : Dublin 

gli affinal a aa 


test thirty lines of ihe poein 
ii problem very like thill of 
Uinth Garden episudu : 
f ij liic puem optimistic nr 
aic in the last resort ? 
Tfraamenrs I have shored 
e m ruins " seem* pessums- 
BAe whole, as does “ riierony- 
bd agaiue On the father 
j ibe longcd-foi- rain does 
I- "Then « damp gust/BrinR- 
L." In addition, the poem 
tajniiii shantih sliantih ", 
Fliot iranslates as “ The 
nhkh passeth underslanil- 
own reeling is that the 
«] of the poem is one of 
, pessimism, although the 
urn are extremely impor- 

I ibe pessimism first, there 

MS 

[kail (lie key 

the dnnr once mid turn 
□nee only 

: of the key, each in his 
prison 

|ri the key, iaeh confirms 
a prison. . . . 
Kiiuir, hound upon tlie 
Lh imprisoned in flesh yet 
me the turning key. The 
. ilily of Buddhism is paral- 
s the ve&ctatiou myth where 
lb, lb 7act, repetition ; the 
A; the organic, the body 
Iwelf. The Wheel pursues its 
^course. This is why the 
^•u with a full year’s cycle. 
IwiUmer, to winter (all 
l jrith a particular exis- 
fl lead, much of the night, 
l^Nith in winter.” More 
j »t Wheel explains why 
Niuld be " the cruellest 
V « mixes “ memory" 
exjsiances and “de- 


sire ( I'aninn fi.r life which, 
iiecessiiriiy, will prolong the 
period on the Wheel. “Their soul 
is warned with selfish desires, and 
their heaven is a selfish desire. 
They have prayers fur pleasures 
and power, ilu* reward of which is 
earthly rebirth” ( BhuRavtul Gilu 2). 
Spring and renewal are, therefore, 
in he d leaded : in The l-’amilv 
Reunion. Eliot reverts to I Iris idea 
so cieurly that it is impossible to 
misinterpret him : 

Spring is sin issue nf hluod 
A season of sacrifice 
And the wail of a new full tide 
Returning the ghosts of the dead 
Those whom the winter drowned 
Do nut the ghosts of the drowned 
Return to the land in the spring ? 

Do the dead want tn return ? 

And Mary replies to this speech of 
J lurry’s 

And wIiol of the terrified spirit 
Compelled tn he reborn. . . . 
.Spring, then, means only the re- 
newal of old agonies, whereas " dry 
hones cun harm nn one". This is 
wily, in “ The Fire Sermon *’, the 
narrator's thoughts move from 
death to the horror, noi of deaili us 
the echo from Marvell might lead 
us to expect, hut in the horror of 
Sweeney and Mrs Porter in the 
Spring who, presumably, will contri- 
bute their effort to the seasonal 
generation. How different from 
Wallace Stevens who lamented in 
Depression before Spring : 

But no queen comes 
lu slipper green. 

It ii tlie difference between the 
hedonist and the ic-cetic. The earlier 
Hues 

Sweet Thames, run softly, for t 
speak nut loud or long. 
But at my hack in a cold blast 1 

hear 

The rattle of the bones and chuckle 
• 'Spread from car to ear. 

appear, ar first sight, to be a 
conventional memento, mart of 
which the uuriaiur is afraid, like 
Marvell. In fact, this skeleton is mil 
grinning bur chuckling. It is alive. 
In other words, death does not 


JMciiiK as it iiMiully does, ('oniplete 
cessation. And it is lhi.s ihe n.u-rmni 
fears. 

Equally pessimistic is K) lot’s 
ircntiueui of the Christ inn myth, 
although initially it appears to offer 
iin easier route than Buddhism and 
the vegetation myth. The apostles 
going to Kiumaus are accompanied 
by an ambiguous figure : *' I do not 
know whether a man or u wninaii.'' 
In other words. Hie risen Christ is 
subsumed to the idea nf reincurini- 
lion in the nmldhisi sense, und the 
note about the Amurctic expedition 
reinforces this pessimism by im- 
plying that it is u simple hallucina- 
tion. ii is clear that Flint in 1922 
wns Don bring Thnmus. lie eiuphu- 
si'/es this by his account of the 
journey to the Chapel Perilous 
which is utterly defunct, except for 
Ihe crowing cock — a reminder of Sr 
Peter's dull hi and denial. 

The qualifications of this pessi- 
mism are as follows. Firstly, 

My friend, blood shaking my heart 
The awful during of u moment's 
surrender 

Which an age of prudence ran 
never retract 

Ry this, and this only, we have 
exist ud 

Which is not to lie found ill our 
obituaries 

Or in memories draped by the 
beneficent spider 

Or under souls broken by the lean 
snliciior 

In our empty rooms 

Eliot is not referring io n sexual 
experience. “My friend’’, in a de- 
leted version “ brother " (“ mon 
frere ” of sectirm 1), is the reader, 
who is addressed throughout. He is 
alluding tn the experience nf Nir- 
vniiu he underwent in the Hyacinth 
Garden when lie inunugud, despite 
his doubts ami "un aue of pru- 
dence ", to surrender his ego to the 
Infinite Substance in the moment of 
Enlightenment. It was for a moment 
only, bin “ By litis, and this only, 
we lipve existed.” Since the experi- 
ence touk place outside Time and 
Space, U will nm be found ” in uur 
abiiuaries" or "in memories'’ or 
*’ under seals 


Secondly, i be u.u r.iiiii' is enabled 
to sympathize (f)«iiud/tt<«uiij lie 
noise, even if he is imprisoned in 
flush, he docs possess ihe know- 
ledge of prior existences which 
■dlow him to cnnind tiluuicntu) 111 " 
life to some extent : 

Only .it night fall, uethet inl 

nim mns 

Revive fur ,i im>nn*ni a broken 
Curb ilu nus. 

In this wjy, die line “ These frag- 
ments have I shored against my 
mills” gains an opihuislic cmuuiin- 
tiou. Ciilus may full and fall again 
in the inevitable cycle, hut at k-jM 
the iiaiTiilor bus achieved enough 
self-knowledge to set his lands in 
order. The.se (nullifications of the 
pessimism are prcMimuhly why 
HI ini turned f<> Conrad Aiken with 
■‘icy fury” when die kilter mid 
Elim lIiui his review of The Vl'usie 
Land wus eiuirled ,-i/i Anatomy of 
Melancholy. "There is nothing 
melancholy about it ! " Eliot said 
fiercely. And, in truth, there is 
nothing “ melancholy ” in tlie pnuin 
Imi there is something that Arnold 
wuitUi have identified us “tunic" 
mid “ tonifying ". 

Inevitably, die reader will ask 
himself whei her Eliot seriously be- 
lieved ill meiempsyclmsis or whether 
he .simply used die myth as “part 
nf the classic repertory of poetic 
ideas ", in Stevens's phrase. Hlint, in 
r» review of Lc Sucre do Print cams, 
remarked ambiguously : " liven The 
( inhlcn Rouuh cun lie read in two 
ways ; as a coUectinn of inter □sting 
myths, or us a re vela lion of that 
vanished mind nf which mir mind Is 
a -continuum.” Each reader must 
decide for himself. Only one thing 
is ceil uin — Klim believed in his 
monieul of enlightenment und Mir- 
render •. “ Uv this, und this wily, we 
have existed.’’ 

Tlie teJiipialinn to rttsli off and 
discover Buddhism, liku oil, every- 
where in EHoi's nuetry lius tu he 
restated- ‘Hie early poetry is un- 
touched l»y Eastern mysticism. Rein- 
carnation will nut explain I'ru- 
frock’s muck-hemic v I uni Lu/uriim 
come from the dead”. Nor will it 


explain rile l.udy's " Iimit-d life ", m 
Mr Apolliiiiix’s ccntauc qiuiliiies. (In 
the other hand, Eliot dutuglu »f 
Gcroininn ** ,is it possible preface 
in The IVuste f.ttml liefmv I’m mil 
advised against it. It may be ih.it 
the mimex ton ivns ,i hio.sc uur — that 
rite speaker wn« “ waiting for lain" 

" in n dry innntli **. There i-.. how- 
ever, a strain of asceticism and a 
philosophy uf inaction in The poem 
which are quusi-HuddhiM. 

The later puotry is overtly Chris- 
tian. Buddhism will tint clncidale 
* l Asli Wednesduy ” or “The Hollow 
Men Dm The Four Ouurtet.i und 
The F ami hi Reunion are ,i iiiffuiein 
mutter. Tu take a simple example, 
Eliot’s vnenuntcr with the “ com- 
pound ghost ", *’ both one .old 
many”, pnints imvaril* file iile.i «>f 
re i near nnti nn. Ho do the lines 
We die with llie dying : 

See, they depart, and tve go with 

l he in. 

We ure born with the dead ; 

See, they ret urn. and bring un with 

l lie in. 

And wltut else will explain the lines 
T he trilling wire in the blood 
Sings below invi.Terare scars 
Appeasing long forgotten wars. 

In The Four Quartets and The 
Family Reunion, Klim conflates 
Christian and Buddhist Indicts ; for 
example, llie Mihjeci of thf play, 
guilt, lends luulf to u blending of ilic 
Christian idea lb.it the sins of the 
father ace visited upon the children 
and rhe Buddhist idea of kanua. 
Similarly, lu the Q nor Ids, Flint 
uses iiuerchaugunhly the Ciirisfiau 
idea that Man fines on and nn anil 
the Buddhist concept of t-niiLintial 
rebirth. In this later work, Chris- 
tianity is the strungesi olcuicm in 
the cunt putt ltd- The U'u.trv T.und 
rent u ins tlie imv work in which 
Buddhist ideas assert their aiiMiitiie 
primacy. 

Ruth the i Hum rat ions are icpindimd 
front The Wurte Land : A T tics untie 
and Transcript nf the (Jr initial Drafts 
including the Annotations of Ezra 
Found, edited. hy Valerie Klim i Faber 
and Faber. J971>. 


:om the aural to the visual 
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niques. is a fascinating subject that', 
has never been adeqiiutfely invest- 
igated, partly because of • the 
insularity of professional musi- 
cians v /such hints as have been 
thrown out occur in the writings nt 
non-imisiciaus such us Cotliugwodd, 
Lanuer and LAvi-Strauss. The title 
of tills posthumous bnnk by Edward 
Lockspelser, who was a professional 
musician and musicologist, suggests 
that lie may be tackling these fun- 
damental problems of aesthetics ; 
the shbtitie, however, justifies his- 
doing so only peripherally. Indeed, 
the book is not about music and 
painting, blit about “ideas about ” : 
rhini;i it ;is culutral and social- 
history rather than aesthetics .or 
criticism. - V, • , 

Ooe cannot disguise the fact that, 
though the volume does what -it 
purports to do. tts concerh with, 
pdriphery rather than, substance is a 
serious limitation, . Car 1 ideas 
“auQtit^ Oft are ultimately imerast- 
. ing only 1 In the light qf - what 
auedflc works of art have experi-.,. 
.eiitially' achieved! Orta accepts, 
sometimes marvels' at, parullel pro-: 
U a uu cements nipda by ; ;(sayi ; 

Schodnbel'g and Munch- Depussy 
, and Baudelaire ! pud Moner,. Stravin- 
sky ahd Klee atld Picasso ; then. on* 
waiitx the technical evidence ol 
:hqw these parallels are nianifeql in. 
tills pr the other work of. art. 
Because Lockspciser does not pro- 
vide . thia lps book generates a 
'nagging sense pf frusu'tition. An act 
of critical analysis may toll us 1 more 
.not only about, die present reality, 
bid also about life historical impu- 
;• cations, ,of a composition or pointing 
than . can many pages of disqimttiaii 
on bacxgcoiiud and. sources. Oiia 
suspects .that social history .-»S; S . 
danger bus gapie hoepuse' society ... 
Ms an abstraction denveu .from 
. human . individu'uHt tea ; ajid one 
an - utiepsy Feeling that Lockspeiser 
as social, 'historian occasioohlly 
^throws!' out 'the* baby wiln tne jTajn* 
•water. '• . T .''l 1 .i; . 

This seems * tair comment » on® 
looks 1 back on Lockspe^er's pfeina- 
cutely terminated life-work as music 
historian . and critic- His sircngtn 
was always In his ntind^ s i'apge ™ 
reference; he was a cultivated Euio- 
penn, deeply versed ; in the Hter fl ' 

. turo qnd pftinting afe weu ns music 
'of ihe great Eiirripehii civilizations, 


apd ' wljh ait especially, deep! and 
abiding love of! France, wbfcre he 
had lived for fiiaiiy years. He will 
be remembered for his two-voIUme 
work; justly and accurately entitled 
Debussy i his Life and " Mind— a 
biography distingni^lied not only for 
its scholarship (which Is at qnte 
painstaking and pleasure-giving as it 
unearths n discovery nr rediscov- 
ery). but also for its human warmth 
and psychological acumen, Debussy 
was far from being a man to wear . 
his heart on his sleeve, und Lock- 
speiser properly respects the pri- 
vacy of an artfat great enough to. 
warrant ir. None. the- less, writtup a 
biography gather ; than a critical 
study, Lockspeiser' vividly presents 
Debussy in the Parisian wqrld where- 
in he worked, only occasionally, 
engulfing him in a sea of cultural 
.br[c-4-brac. Thiough Lockspeiser’* 
book we gradually establish contact 
with Debussy as s sensual but far . 
from average man, and leurn to know ' 
him at least as wall .as we do a 
favourite cal-u beast Debussy 
lovingly admired and boilvphyricaHy . 
and lemperametually resenihled. ■. 

Apart from being • a dedicated , 
schoW and biograiiliev, LockspMSOr 

-Was . also a Hvely'.muslc . Joncnalist .; 
and ww 'w) bipapse . ho wos so 
dvi!i7ed a mart, with n well-siiired 
mind' from, . which . to cull . those 
comparative ' references wliicli— - 
given ! the Habitual pressure pit 
sphce-rcan be usefUlAO’edaUy ,or 
periodical re^evver.: indeed, lie wus 
a better joiirnaHst thuii critic, tor 
his relatively . iare attempts • at 

analytical assessment dp uot Inspire 
confidence. It lx hard tn .forget or 
forgive' the chapter;. In his earlier, 
smaller book am Debus** , cqnmbu-; 
tail "for; the " Master ^Musicians 
series (and newly avnilablft In popei -; 1 
back), whtreio , Ufi 1 dlnrtlssed- the r . 
r ! |.Ani naser’s late works as cancefouv .. 

vorks^esDecially the^omjtu*, Jeux 
, aijd^ Uifl Pi«i^ Etude;s-are. now;, 
cinslderril fiemirial iuastoiy l«es by - 
the 1 avant-garde may;be.not so much, 
decisive e?ideii(le >s another vagary . 
:f fashion i what , is disquieting,.: : 
however, ia • that . Lockspeiser s , 
St of these pieces showed,* 

fundamental . incomprehension , of., 
fhe Sly brlgirtal and prophdric . . 

■i wnya luwhich (hey. ft l S to ■ 
S?ih«i oiW-^fhoMSh fc|y 


no mean* all— tomemporary cri(ids. v 
were, equrtlly in sensitive ; aud one is 
left slightly suspicious of Lpcfcspei- . 
ser’a reaction*, .even -to Works of- 
Which he nste.iisibly apjproves: Cei;- . 
tahily there Is' a bint nf an. .enigma 
in tlie fa^t ihat a man ifrho.wrote.ao 
•grossly Of such nervously futeiise, 
yet radiantly lucid scores should yet 
produce so Sympathetic a biiiRraphy. 

Though.: I.ncKipeiser i>aauilly re- 
canted (Us dismissive view Of the 
late works; ire chii only, take his 
recantation on trust, since he never 
provided, the first-hand evidence of. 
.ait analytical' and critical ironnueii-; 
i »ry. It would! seem,.. that although 
Lockspeiser is .impressive .when the 
man is pveserit ti> give core to the 
cultural periphci^r, he Is less happy 
when, dealing— usually at one qr 
two ‘ removes-^ with ' the created 
musical artefact. 'In - the Inng run 
this tnust. one suspects, affect the 
quality of the biography, since In 
the deepest sense the man is the 
• music, tjncksiieiaer'j, Debussy is as ' 
revealing as it -could he, given the 
kind of n\qii he was and the nature 
of Ihe . world lie lived hi ; even ax 
bingraplipr,. bhiyevtr; Lockspeiser 
might have; hi Id us iiuue if Jib liacfj 
been a ntifre . pe rcentjye' crfllc, .' ; 

■ None the less the Debussy bio-.', 
firaphy is a classic which should 
survive at source material f w *1\ 
future sriiqlarX working on Debussy. 

In Musiit end Painting the slack uf 
centre and substance la imich more 
datimshig, mid one can niofel belp- ,. 
fully construe it not as an es^ay in., 
aesthetics or : triricism. -hut as a|i 
appendik f-0 the Debussy book, offer' ■ 
IngjlmerinUtainly simulating crossi 
roTevt ntat keiwvth the arts ant( 
sclencDtt;.;-uvirinM , the immenMiy . 
fertile i)eno^;ioT.IiubuMy‘s trpatlve, 
Jlfetime. though the . desultory 



Indicate ,, , both . • U pksPBiser’a 
strenkths knd hj* ■ Hniitarionsr- 
which those of qq intelligence 
wide-i'uiifchtu hui uufotused. 1 ; 

Thus the section im- frony, . the ' 
cl r due, Bliet, Stravinsky, ^Picasso 
(inter alia), establishes affinities 
bo twee ii a .multiplicity of , contr&dlc-' 
lions, and tlja reader Is encouraged ; 
todu lijis vyn w.iuk iu:ded(lii>g'ivTiat ; 
those. remtioiHhipf sifiolfy.' Sbi>h' 
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larly an ' appendix oti . Wagner, 
;RonoiV and Judith Gwuivev txcitis 
ripples in a. pool wlierehi Kfrugsor 
und Kundry disport' Ujcni selves -• 
Hloiigslde Renoir’s pink ly plump 
..damsels uud the dusky sediictrev** 
of Baudelaire. 

Oil the ■ orher hand, another 
appendix, having quoted Clmbi-ter'd 
eye-opening and eai-opeuinn re- 
mairks about his □lopirical, Imprea- 
siontatic approach to compnsilinn 
und orchestrdtioii, disappointingly 
but . characteristically • makes no 
attempt to apply them to critical 
analysis Of specific sc u res ; while a 
psyctioana lytic appendix on ' Berg- 
typically- confuses the historical ivitfi 
the -relevant.. That Berg read- Loin- .. 
brotfn and Krafft-Ebntg xliurtly 
before he composed Wozseck Is in- 
teresting and perhaps mealhift ; but 
Lockspeixer's almost glutfiil impu- 
tation that lie has, in discovering 
this somehow discredited those wild \ 
adopt 'd Freudian approach is, in ' 
both the general and the literal 
sense, absurd. In the sense that' 
Freud » now- hk.vond ' history, 
human activity, can. he -cither tlidn ’■ 
psycnolbgLcal i ' scholars who read 
too! *h iicn (and liMen imp^rfectlvl : 1 
mrty sometimes be uhnble to see ine 
wood for the ti eeN: 
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The consumption of the blood 


K. S. 1IA IIRIS : 

1 lie lleui't ami i lie Vascular System 
in Antic hi Greek Medici no 
rnun AIciiuiuimi iu Gaicn 

47 > l|i|i. C la re ml on IYlir : Oxford Uni- 
veiMiy Press. £.15. 


K- II. Plffl,l.l|>s : 

Greek Medicine 

24(lpji plusJG platci. Thames and 


Hudson. £-1.50. 


W j&ii ' 


Tlie history of science In Grcco- 
l^oiiiuu antiquity, still a compani- 
on , nUBkcte .^ nren of classical 
t ' S 'ff, ,M,lv P«o* Peculiar dif. 
nc nines riiii ineseiits special oppor- 
tunities. lire difficulties stent less 
ldtv and Ulleven distrl- 
f r«V« m |! he s °uree-mBterlul than 

? C " ,1L,SS ,° r th . e ^ole con- 

wl lit te em,rk '^ chin which 

wimt ivl know os ancient scioncc 
wits produced. Hiii the special 
opportunities it affords ar * tlww of 
studying t|, e earliest stages In the 
dovelapineiii of scientific invesrlea- 
tmn and the relations between on 


! !S!!2? ,,r .i assiini P Ll “ is mul > on the 
f l n ,^ ru wMi of what the 
ueeks called “ the inquiry concern- 
nfi naime ’’ as nn inquiry; C6fn 

K,L h f ■ aml the Vascular 

i"* f {f l ctem . Greek Medicine 

Vary linporL? contrlbmion 

t.r7„x 1 ; he ^^^ , h ^ 1 ““ s ll :r 

pruuiisniulv 1... 1. ^ 7, , 1111 




T-v-, : ui - i 

'I 5 -.-*,. 1 *.' !iJ .,' i ■. ' 

|Jr ,■ r.j u •« K K . ’■ .* •• ■. : * - ; 


something tlmr the Greeks were 

CV sr 01 ' V ,,nt lu,,ki,, 8 fur. 

rl.e w“ n ! S l,is ^utly with 

toe tarJiesL theories of the I’resn- 

Sri m H°- Sop - hl Y* «»!d Hippocratic 
hnm , m,| f lu ’ lvil > 1 atlvumage, 

nine gone buck further still ami 
considered the prc-.scicmifjc back- 

' i f V l,e su,x, ‘ t,,e Greeks of 
the include period hud only the 
Ef ideas ^ of anaton.y^en 
though Homer s reference tn tile 
vein tlmt runs ulong the hack mid 
extends to the neck ^i„ the acco?^ 

Ln h„T‘ ii,1 1 B of m ">“ was 
taken by Aristotle to refer to thp 

Sips/*™’ v?* h ifi c,ear f,oni n «r 

Sf* 1 E 1 ev i d °nce thui for the 

M nnrf aS fnr . n, * ,sl uthcr peoples 
blood was at the contre of a com- 
plex and powerful nexus nf belief 
values and symbols. Some of the 
notions in questinu were explicitly 
rejected by the natural ,,hi£o 
l hers , thus the idea of the need to 
L" r . lfy Tr 1,Innd b y blood is rejected by 
both Heraclitus and the writer nf 

Ye°t t 53£S *!” Swerf SSJE 

Yet others persist as deep-seated 

aaas" in * «■* “ 


misses uiuithcr clue to the nature of 
these accounts which is provided by 
the references to bluod-lertiug : the 
possibility that thf»«i itaci-.-n,i inn. 


iw yniHirinuiiK. Ulie 

possibility that these descriptions 
nre partly based on. and serve in 
turn to justify, current practices in 


vuiicm |;iniuLC) 111 

venesection, is not explored. 

Systematic dissection began m be 
practised on animals by Aristotle in 
the tourth century, mid human sub- 
jects were dissected in Alexandria 
in the next century. Rapid advances 
were made in several areas. A clem 
anatomical and physiological dis- 
tinction was drawn between arteries 
and veins ; die pulse was identified 
ns h disrinct phenomenon and con- 
nected with the urierics, and h.s 
import mice in diagnosis was rueoe- 
nized. \ ul many misconceptions sur- 
vived the use of dissection. 


Mr Harris discusses the problem 


E „„„ . -•'•"w) me iinmieni 

ea?-?i y h tle <,0 1 scri P tion of hie 
eaii as huviiia three chambers in 

Mvn nlff a the,,ry tl,al appears in 

veision^Hiff nMd ,n *- f,in Pttttble i 
'S/!' Jfferent r remises. Once 

rhn I I examination of 

tl e evidence and of the rival in- 
tc i pretut inns is comprehensive, 
thmigh at the end he conics close to 
admitting ihut the problem is incap- 
Jhle of solution. Bui one point lie 

well hn 5 ,V,r ' s ? n,c besi ration may 
mfi 1 more important than he 
bot f vei 'sions of the’ 

chmSSfr 3 k be Ii thuors '' the middle 

tanre »- & ' Vm - - U s l ,ecio1 impor- 

hS containing die purest 
blood, or as being the place where 

wSo^W^ fh ^ tw o kinds of 
m t ‘ ,Lk . and muddy » and 

AUhouBj!” r L Z r iT%^ 

S^Aristoil tEe mil ! dlc Wta 
Aristofl< - attached to tlie 
nicwi cannot, of course, be used to 
identify the three chambers that lie 
thought he observed, they c eJ v 

oj a«erlfl 8 4 urabi e d of 

pfi 92 ?Sisi 

although when an arteiy ls 
neigh boiinng vdins. ErasISrams 


im. 

concerning the blood is that it is in 
some sense food. Indeed on £ 
issue ot the nan-discoverv of din 
circulation, this was, as Mr Harris 
recogn iM s, the key idea, fir whS? 
blood was thus conceived, there was 
no nuesiioti of u , ly need for J 
circulation, since the nourishment 


promisingly by stating its~nrobieni 
gw | y {1 } 6 Greeks failed to discover 
dio dreu a |ion C) f the blood, ns if C 

K,',o r J u,l . ls wished to join the lono 
fef ^ Miiiclcontli-ceiituiy poshi^ 

in terms S V .j£ e | 1 ^ ,0I » ? f S 

U i x;^ e °, h ¥fs °l re ;rt 

S\‘Zl 1 ia 

touched n.r t l,e'ubj ! «t ieveral i'Jf™ 

te.^ r &J?SgBi? h E 

ftS&SJSi "in' 

^Fr« tl0n , s i Yel « 5 tid^al ready 
than h?s‘ lilir U ¥ €ct is much differ 
U ™n.S fi-ffte. 1 .™?. ?“^«a Of 




■■ 


?f u .l« < j 1, 7 ycd lu ,he vul 'inu.s parts 
of the body ivus consumed by them 

Hfo i‘Vl ei1 -” f bl, *? d aS l,,L ‘ sniff of 

h!lf D WnS i UO n, y ent iQn of tha scien- 
tists, and cun he traced in various 

Iief” H kilTS P'^'Phiiosuphical be- 
nets, it u, present, for example, in 


&i a x s s E ee n f h ; h ^fe” 




the . ’vholo extant, body of 
theories on the 
heart,, blobd- and vascular svsrpm 

Practice hf? ln<r1udin fi. Galen. ?nd in 

SSoured t h^° U1,t * S n ? r ““duly 
cftipu i cd hi* , occasional prooccu- 

pa Lion witn tllo non-discovery of 




imM:\ 


where tlie "shades^ nf* the ^end^vho 

drink llnod T 0clysse,,s hav<? tu 
nJ,n. d comniunicute with 

The first attempts ai detailed 
feW"f.of die lilood- vessels in 
t* 1 © body _ date from [the fifth «.««!* 

a “*5 P°fe somethin^Sr 

a problem. Several different ar. 

SE5---T presoi ved either ii the 
Hippocratic Corpus or, by. Aristotle 

“e a y |l t, J n ‘l« i ' ed ? s *^ "re, ,hey 
. n °T re or le ss fanciful. Mr 
^L ll ^- 0nQ ^'? es eac, » bf them with 

’ Sons bef22 B,,,e i at ]ength th e rela- 
nons between diem and thd ornb 

lem of . identifying iSe va?i ovs 
blood-vessels referred to. Yet few 

Mr* ldentified Satisfactorily 

Mr Hams recognizes that 

tor bilateral ■ symmetry. But ;' he 


gave u cor reel enough accimm of 
die workings i>l the vulves nn the 
ell side uf the heart, even though 
he thought n was air that passed 
into and urn of it. Ilm tlie problem 
ot Hie right side was a severe one. 
lie recognized that the function of 
rue tricuspid vulve is to prevent 
blood regurgitating into the voim 
cava. Yei lie also held that the 
huurt is in some sense the source of 
die veins as wull as of thu urteries. 
although in quite wlmi sense is not 
at all clear : it is possible that he 
merely thought thui the right heart 
is responsible for some modification 
in that part of the blood that it 
scuds on to the lungs. 

Guleii, who ciniciiisively refuted 
die heresy that the arteries contain 
nothing bui air, and who was 
responsj blc, uinuiig other thiims, for 
describing both the foramen ovale 
and the duems arteriosus in the 
foetal heart, resolved the problem 

S,de of , tl,e heart ln “ 
quite diffeiem way. He claimed that 

whereas the heart is the source of 

tie aneriul system, the source of 

in* ^ ,n -i‘. s l . ,lc liver - T1, 's removed 
one possible inconsistency, and ore- 

™i™ d h. , . ,e ’; ole »f «'« 

„ b f ut ,h““ ly "L! ,c «°“ '!■" 


S of the system as n whole, 
lg disproved Erusi stratus’s 


Hnyfng disproved Erusi stratus*s 
| C JS ,,, _i t J'“ t f h ®| e ** ™ blood in the 
to evnbfi,. r t lho . ,lea «. Galen had 

Clmffi 81 ’ 1 '?a, “L W there, pos- 


nonss”h» hL t!?i ' s . Purpose, h, visible 
pores in the mtciventricnlar sen- 

Mi 77^H= , Ly h ,nrL ‘ rC u cc , {ov wh ich, as 
Mi Hums shows, he has been to 

Galon e rnn nt ri njus n y P i3lod ed. Yet 
blnnH l ke Eraslstratns, saw 

moro H, and . u wos this idea, 

jnme than any other, dial nllmvetf 

th!2rl t v°J l, “? In ftlsfied with a dis- 
tmctls disjointed synthesis. 


an P 1c »|P ,D ora complex ones 
and Mi . Harris picks his way 


footcdlv ‘tS D " the whole sure'- 
2' lhe organization of, his 

ilrise - . ? cc ? s,0 i ,H| ]y causes 1 sur- 
pnsc. it is hard to see why. for 

' SSfei^ a S„. d f5J at e toplfc 


fers especially, h. 
instance, that 
responsiiile tor iif^ 
t Inchon between 
©nd then 

readily as a baft ft® 
the date of other i^,? 

if probCifflj 

daml, cfcrBmJJJ 
tion coucorninB uiy, - J 

responsible for v/feat ^3 
theory is usaally quh/B 
nnd secondly that a iiS 
made could be, aodfc 
ignored. The history of S 
science provides plesh da 
or the loss of teduuca] U 
gained by earlier tens* 
Qdvanced " dlsoitdKaS 
lie earlier than poptlTj 
ments of comnioi] ms$g$- 
Dospite these critku&iU 
lias provided a full tefejg 
tivc, account of on inprai 
problems. He quotes £ j 
texts at length, and hlsd£| 
account can be used u71 
book for the subject is qfl 
fled. Although the pnw 
been aired often eitouihUi 
have uover received ndti 
and thorough examinuke 
workers in the field ml 
Harris’s study not otnhu 
but indispensable. j 
E. D. Phillips’s Greet Jtfj 
by comparison,, more 
original and moreutitTt>>| 
Mr Phillips couontniusM 
attention on the HtopocoM 
taking the reador thr«®i*i 
tribudons to the differcM 
ments of biology and alii 
tliese are defined today., W 
for sinipHoity of eipnag 
obscures important p«**l 
Ing the interrelations tf|M 
any given Hippocraiicrttl 
the Hippocrntlri art 
ment, Aristotle Is ait wg 
ignored (despite wha} hejg 
on many physiological p<H 
had been discussed nfl 

mlkli UirtMMNhrfl I 


cemnrir - £ UJ . U JUie reurttl- 

‘ tency d0 nf bt S ^h’ 


uuu oeen oiseum™ “ a 

with . the HippocratiHl.g 
tilbntions of lue- AlewJ 
rather nndeiplayediGuw 
cursoiw treatment 

grounds that to do hip H*. 
require a separate >* 
and the brief, ntatnlysK<* 

* ■ -- J JibmI rtffl 


ceitulii, mostly minor, polTiS %£ 

toWm nT'SiT of wlaetlior.-all foil?- 
wives of the heme are described ill 


and the brief, 
cession of the mdqlcaJ <2 

- ■ . — . !. n>na tllllTfM 


flr« thi l l ie Uetin wo read 

SS arn/nsc? cantos table that 

two of ihfl P u 8 ^ 3, but th ? n Hint only, 
nvq ot uie valves uro deucribud in 
ho work as wo lmvo it (p 88, Bm 
weakness J n l Uis treat- 

S1 SL»*h 2L&2^'!? “ «»wo 
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final chapter is woefully"* 
Yet if Mr PhiUipfS W"? 
many resipects, lUMWfvj 
Heidel’s mppocrativjjm 
covers n wider ■ 

brief introduction iff.,® J 
muy be considered^ rnffre* 
than the conipanjw ^ 

Roman medicino in w 
by J. Scarborough, t . 


||j. 


ancient 


Malcolm toiip • 

r~K d ? y Darb&rians 

Goth*. J- ranks, and Vandals 

38|ppi Batsfni'd. £1^0. . ■ ' 
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uir uuun is going to be about- ' r> - ols- 

Mi?il^ C r U i£ 0, «°i! w , lmL . that Pilous S^oups of* ’ Germans — a ■ Nortir ^* 
rerTQ barbarians” is in- group. a Westam Drn„„ .„,i ea 


aS C ,i enD “ barbarians ” is in'! Broup. a Western groun an v\hm 
i‘. et ‘ lkd ,,,ea “ -Bm if. as soon eroup, and an EiL' !P „' *” L t! b _ e 


®n«? U to T«WH* 


.• ’ „ .1 . . 

prevailing amorphous^ 
long list of 
dispel. . Moreover, the i jgj 
hardly any of. 
which rhe. bppkr i^ 
indeed there art Mjty 
mentiouiiig even ; ID? . 
tribes., ‘ ■ --'fcj 

'rl.j.n «u, n hibos .prWt 


i\ aLi . — — ■■ nun. no hn«pc 

1 HM*«taa!l 0l, 9 b; , tilfforclllm tipu on 


^...brevity of tlie refer- varldus" y 'in^ w ^ ?cilpf ‘ ans or the 


ribes., - - ’ . 

TlieseTwo niPPS 'P’Wh 
the !diatribudop,of. «{.; 
Peoples” in gttUMj 
■ rasriflCtlvelV. Once.d8?wj3 


. air 

Tlie reason for thefr exclusion fi tonces are la. aotoriouiSy 
hct*omt> clem- in tlfo fiwt sentence .tisfaefcoty* and archacolo^r oLht' 8 /!. 

. nf the j ni rodh ctiou. . Mr Todd w not i' ?heblo ua. ; At , least "tS* make s^S 
. vyijhuK aboui harboHqns” in •: ^ogress,'- ■ s : •/, •• . S( ^® . 

wntfntlcaltf'': w 






■ that 1$ the «™1 hi 
■’ illustrations (which 
‘ respect, InJfiW ^S|j 

• not specify 

:> illustrations, iilcludwA ^ 
to be found) 

: sight encouraging •&.«* 
. maps at aU. because. 


ro try to 

ent branches of thf Mfi 
so ,■ too • we rUtgentS/W^ 
wlmt-rtvai'. idea WE 
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ns one can toll, 

contradict this 


ledge nj the. mtrJ«aU worn, n U » 

always been -concerned with the catiecl to itv^tiun •fed*' “a^kSirtS«V 
tirepks ami Kumauk rather than within ihd' ^ . 
ai'itli. (in; Germans ; ami in cnn.se- stundpoint ; pa s e tf’ i' inev i 
tent! to regard the latter avowedly nn 


m . siimy or me n ere . iiovv .is’ Mi-. rp rt >i,i 1 - 

Most of , our know- conceutratq on ^Hiq : f 

icJom world lias evi dgaica.^fjiiii .h^, - 
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from which evenM 
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absent. The ^ 
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absent. Tlie Wura 
saying that these : P 
drawings compn«, a ^.; 
unfamiliar 
Todd assures tuffjffM 

-void £, Vfl 

nearly all of jnS-i 

; historical dironf g: 
to satisfy a serl *^0 
knowledge ? f , , JI’vcIoP' ; ' 
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IgBESTKRiUAN (liilltor) : 

M Voltaire and (be Eight- 
1UI! . 

r. BJandinc L. McLaughlin: 
l famine. Z8Zpp. £9.30. 

Cl. Ian M. Wilson: The 
j of Ilohhcs and Locke in 
liitg of the concept of 
[d in rig/Kee/itfi-ccnniry 
50pp. £9.50. 

flie Voltaire Foundation. 

si ornament around the 
M die first of these lwo 
ktves to remind us nf a 
the Studies on Vol- 
K reached their century, 
i codio a long way from the 
mt in 1955, a collection 
bonus articles headed by 
Bcstcnnaii’s Inaugural 
the opening uf the Jnstitut 
U Les Ddlices in Geneva 
if previous yoar. For u 
i issues were lew and far 
soe only in each of the 
years, two apiece in the 
; Thereafter the Studies 
unc momentum, though 
Hill only one Issue in 1962 
ia 1954. It is from 1965 
Itodgates open, to such 
a the past eight years have 
Deventy volumes appear, 
i impressive than the quan- 
rrange. The title, except 
win from French into 
fer the first number, bus 


iduor. Ardent Voltairean though lie 
is. Dr Be Merman h«s done more to 
pioutote the development of En- 
lightenment studies in the past two 
decades than any other single 
person. It is right and proper that 

IIS »««£.*“' “ d hc ,lM! re<ror<) "f 

rs everything rosy in this scene- 
Almost, but inevitably there are 
cavils. These volumes have been 
expensive to buy, from the stun ■ 
many readers, and university libra! 
Sft ww'W b «ve preferred » less 
palatial lay nut at a lower price. 
Besides, the accuracy of priming 

has not always lived up to die 
elegance, though here it is impos- 
sible to know whether rhe author is 
not mainly to blame. Academic 
standards are sometimes too eclec- 
tic, the minimum being scarcely 
acceptable in a review that is now 

6 I'/iniTt-iN lo •«* . i . i 


SS '!? rret,, \' iX U- Fdppusi, Piter 
L f° ai ■ ‘ L -‘ \ V /. lbe, « er >■ h'liming 
these few is_ invidious, hut lei them 
stand as evidence of the riches | t > 
be found in these hundred books ; 
and one should not forget iu nien- 
inn the immense wealth uf iho 
irunsaciious accruing from three 
bnlifitacnmenr congresses, which in 
tiiemselves account for u dozen 
volumes. 

. Afrer nil I this the huudi'L-dih issue 
is railier ihsappoiiiiing for ilm privi- 
leged position it occupies. This is 
not. u : hid piece of work ; the study 
nf Diderot et Tamirid is well- 
i esearched, pleasantly organized and 
leads well. Even so, it leuves one 
flut. Perhaps it is the subject: 
friendship is a notoriously difficult 
theme, always liable to end in 
banalities. .Since, ns rhe author 


acceptable in a review that is now rightly savs ” rV« ivviA.I .. 

SL5¥!??JL f..'"!.,; but there Z 


* 

*1 


it have attracted contri- 
iit Voltaire above nil 

fc there were ■ important 
ull-length studies, on 
from the beginning, 
l order • ot priorities 
h "y the uaine- uf the 
f" a lair indication of the 
>m the years have gone by, 
P}« changed. Not that 
f of Landide has grounds 
put— he still receives liis 
■■of attention. What has 
tKW m scholarly intor- 
(Mlisntenment ri;ows und 
Sf'? ™ f l“«ed ill these 
M significant, und heart- 
»«i^. studies in recent 
JLyW"® 1 ' such , as 
Corneille 
Wie tba major achieve- 
g' Wst few years, has 
BfjpW the, Encvdo- 
Voltaire had 
Ihls developmaht 
wme Studies and . their 


appear to have been fewer examples 
oF this in recant issues, a change 
one hopes is permanent. Some who 
swear by the Enlightenment but not 
necessarily by Voltaire have been 
known to protest ut the tendentious 
view of the age suggested by rhe 
title. To them one may say that in 
un imperfect world an editor so 
generous should be forgiven this 
small, and harmless, indulgence. 
More substantial i.s the complaint at 
the lack of n general index. One was 
provided after thirty volumes, but 
none since. A further index, taking 
us up to Volume LXX, has still not 
appeared, though promised for 


---- - moxh * i uwga no ailUJl 

stilly be nt least thirty numbers 
behind. Such are the problems of 
success. 

The index is needed precisely 
because rhe Studies are full of 
materia! indispensable la any F.n- 
liglitcnmeiit .scholar, No general 
study of the period, for instance, 
could qow be written without their 
uld ; and many particular mono- 
graphs contained in these volumes 
ure definitive or, at the least, essen- 
tial reading. One thinks of works bn 
Voltaire: his theatre fR. Ridcwuy), 
early career iP. M. Coition), biblio- 
graphy (Dr Best er in an), literary 
criticism (D. Williams), relations 
with Holland (J. Vorcruysse), La 
Ifamiade ( O . R. • Tayi or) , Candide 
(W. Bottiglla, G. Murray), tu Philo- 
sophie ■ de P histone (J. H. Brum- 
fiLt). But equally there are weighty 
contributions on other writers : the 
Eucyclopdilie inventoiy ' already 
mentioned (R. N.- Schwab et til)} 
UnchainnoiiL <R. S. Tate), the Jour- 


IK... ..-i. 1 L — V «»■ ‘'IUl'1 111 Mil' 

l nun tic , she places the inuin em- 
phasis on Diderot Vi life. In conse- 
quence we get a cumpcieni uccouiu 
° r . , th , e . Philosopher l elatinnsliips 
with lus friends (ilumgli thu value 
even nf Hus is limited by the luck 
or an index). Bm ihe mutter of 
friendship, if passionately important 
tu Diderot, does not seem to take us 
into any new perspectives upon his 
personality, on the husis of what we 
have here. 

Tun Wilson’s study provides a 
total contrast in almost every way. 
Meaty where the other tends to 
superficiality, gritty and awkward 
where ns predecessor is stylish, it 


■ el ...... uimijjia uiC 

influence exercised by the political 
views of Hobbes and Locke on 
t rench tiiuught up to 1767. Thu 
results are, however, equally disap- 
pointing. Once dgain this is partly 
because the subject itself reveal's 
only meagre findings. Few writers 
in France had much knowledge of 
these two authors’ political works, 
even if the Englishmen's names 
were bywords. Dr Wilson could M il 
have done, more by. way of compara- 
tive judgment qni say, Locke and 
Montesquieu nr lfuhbes and Rous- 
seau. He does not achieve all he 
might, because he follows loo nar- 
rowly technical a brief, pursuing 
bits pf -argument (couched often in 
a highly obscure form) rather than: 
giving a comprehensive view of the 
various 1 authors' positions - vis i-vis ! 
each Ptheiv But O'lnr of ; . hard work 
has gone into this essay, and future, 
researchers in the field will need to 
pay . close nit dm ion to its conclu- 
sions. ’ * i 


MARC SMHIANO : 

l e dossier I’erraull 

438pp. Paris : Hucltetie. 43 fr. 


Marc Sorniim is an tigregc de plain- 
snphte wlm in J‘J68 ii-ceivL-ii tlie I'rix 
Sutuie-Ilt'iive for his wuik mi (.'Ital ics 
i'err mi It. M Soriano has now ivriL- 
len fur a French public brinigbi up 
on the Crniies wlisu cun only he called 
.i sp veu Iu live hiogruphy tif Perr.au It 
wlticli ruinaiiiK iniciligcni und infnr- 
maiive even ihnugh it rests ton miicli 
weight on hs insuilicivnily luniativL' 
reconstruct in ii nf Perrauk'-s psych o- 
•agy- 

This is u relatively new son of 
popuiur itcaiieniic bunk, whose specu- 
lative cm id 1 1 sin nr, mid condescend- 
ing lone. nre made tu seem more im- 
prossive i linn they are hy ihe acade- 
mic apparatus nf appendixes, 
annexes and oiglitcvn puges of biblio- 
grupliicHl I iei ns, uni all of them of 
obvious relevance tu ihe .subject. 
Much Ik made of Perrault’s having 
been born a twin, and uf the psycho- 
logical ulfccts <m him of the death 
of his twin brother ut six months, li 
is surely u it necessary to drag ill Marx 
nn Balzac in order to expluin that a 
wrirer chii hour witness in his work 
(a values be does not believe in, and 
u great deal is explained ill terms of 
a somewhat a mu ten r sue in- psych o- 
!|!Ky..“ le plus impiiriuiu . . . Vest 
Tintrication de cede lidvrose awe les 




statement is unexceptionable, hm it 
is only interesting if the neurosis is 
rigorously diagnosed and the sncfal 
pressures correctly identified. 

What M Snriani) gives us is over- 
simplified sociological considerations 
and uver-entiuiMUMic psychological 
ivciiilKli till inns on levels so general 
that when they transcend the plati- 


indinnus they become itnsiibrle. 'Ihe 
result is ihe debunking uf ,i uiyili 
long since dead about le siecle de 
Louis XIV". Is it really true iluit 
M .Sonann's redder-, need tu he lec- 
tured on the fallacy of dexcribing 
Loins X] V\ reign as “one periodc 
sniennelle, nil le lire sentii exchi ? 
tfuve they not heard nf Moliere ? 
i he myth is easily ilmnnli.dietl ( •* I'c.-t 
an cniitruire un temps eutnplexe, oil 
cnexisient ties gouts cnmruiiic 
nures , bin the ImteniKuiieit.v ul 
French culture under Louis XIV hu> 
lieen acknowledged fur more than u 
generation, ami ii can scarcely r.ink 
as a major acliieveniuiii tu discover 
in it contradictory tastes since fen 
societies, und no advanced nnea. 
have ever been for long icicnlogicalk 
linmogeneous. 

More disturbing is M Snri aim's 
fiultire tq grasp the under) vine 
significance of tlie famous ■■ Ouef elle 
des ancieus et ties iiUHlernes ", and 1 
I errmili’s aiuagnuism towards 
Ruciite ami nuileau. Tlie polrtical, 
sociological nml persutial elements 
arc so einpliasiwd as lo exclude 
consideration uf the multi lying 
dash of visions, Irased hit differing 
assessments of man's moral predica- 
ment. and potential in the world. 
History is reduced ro the series uf 
personal qiiui ids and peliy scandals 
as which it might have been depicted 
by a series of cnnrcntiminry tele- 
vision reportages. 

M Soriano’s book, Itnwcvei, is ‘ 
useful in spite uf its pupuluriring 
preteniinusness. li cmuaiiis a great 


uuu useful infoiniaiioii about 
Perrault, his family, ci mini stances 
und career. If it snmcwbui cyiitcully 
exploits the victims uf mass higher 
education, it is still a hunk which 
scholars interested iu all ihe un- 
lesnlved historical problems arising 
from the Querelfe will need m 
con. suit. 
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(he result is suid to be ’‘unc Emula- 
tion qui affirme certaines valeurs; 
licrolques et non plus une baine con- 
fitituant uite critique rigoureuse dc 
la vie ”, Nor is it easy to see In what' 
way Androhtaque “ recalls ” jOcaste. 

Although Racine's characters fre-„ 
quently describe one ’, another as 
heroes”, Mr Edwards’s own con- 
ception Of Racin.iqn heroism strikes 
one as the mosr -controversial part’- 
of - his.rtudr.. He admits that- .ciic 
supposed “ heroes " are not without 
an. .. element of .“ fragility 7, 
appears to attach rob little Import- 
' anc^ to the moral element normally 
■ associated ‘ with <herojsm aiid tod' 

■v much to tho protagonists' position iii 
■the world, with the emphasis falling 
"on N4ron as “ malrre du mimde”, 
Titus as “maitie de i’unlvers anu.' 

- Agamemnon as “ toi ties rois , It a, 
; is difficult to subscribe to his des- 
.criptions not only of. those qharac- 
. tersi but also of Alexandre, Pyrrhus 
und Bajazet as heroes, or for' that i 
matter the descriptions of Jobs as : 
" le plus prestlaleux des h^r'osV 


*t,«d iffiiL 1 * 1 Ana*- 

P0m 

t^ lr n a thpl £ he 

Si" [J im Si * dr . a ^ a 


; raciniens” nnd Atlialic as the image; 
of H ie/ surdtouime rttdnlen a 
. figure who' simply does not exist jn 
-the tragedies— svnich in arty case is 


. ■ f. J 

mistaken when he eldssifies -the - 
protagonist later as a Raciniiin ” sun ; 
nomine”, What Racine ser ota to tin i 
in most of his tragedies was to ex- 
pose the essential fragility of the 
pretended heroes . or, to 1 borrow ft ; 
phrase used in. a different context, . 
to present us with a series of por. 1 
traits of “ tlie unhcroic herd Alex- I 
andre is a “ marionette " because 1 for' 
ouce Racine was reacting unsuccess- 
fully against '* the demolition of ilia 
lief-o V in an at tent pt to pav an u n-, 
Reserved tribute to.Louis XIV. a' : 
tribqte.iv.hich emerged as something! ( 
like a caricature or a.carrnou. Alps- '• 
andre: is a special 'Code. ’ Titus and , 
Bijazet ire not. They are both 
examples of the unheroic hero’’,.' 
Tho jr both do 'what is technically. 
»‘Uie riekt ■thing " Mhqy -phly do so 
because they lock the tndrgl strerthih 1 
of the .true Hero, .Titus speaks ■ on- , 
more ihaii one occasion of-. fats "fat-- 
blcsse a and ends by' succumbing to t 
an outrageous Roman law amhotit , 
hsving thc courage tu chqjlenge it. 

There are also a nuihlier of other, \ 
contradictions. Wb ari IpM in pile -, 
place that Bajazet Is' “jin hires pais- 
■r .... >v tlinr .** Jihmet est ■- ■ 


JUAN DR ARGUIJO . . ' j' ; 

tibra podtica. . .y-i ■ i . 
Edited by Slqnko- B. VraniCh 
268pp. Madrid : Custajia. ‘ ’ ‘ ' ’ .■ 

Aniong rhe many debts which Jfispan- 
■ ists the world over owe to the late 
Antonio .Rodriguez-Sfodino Is. |i>s ; 
association with the Madrid publish- 
ing house, . Editorial Cast alia, which 
.has .produced during .the past few 
years a considerable number of texts 
and works of scholarship ajid crili- 
cism which now seem indispensable. 
Among these publications the texts 
publishedjiithb “ CWiicds Castdlia 
series are particularly useful and 
pleasing jp handle,'. and' provide.: a 
paperback series of Jhiasrly standard 
Works which ore easy to read und in, 
most cases competently edited for 
students’ lise. . 

The_ brie u infer review is nf ' a 
Itissor-knowii seventeenth-century 
Spanish [irier. hut. ii would have 
brought great pleasure to Rudif- 


Bucz-Monino, who encouraged the- 
.editor, Stanko B. Vranjch, a Yugu- 
.- sdav-bnfii -sclioJar ribtv walking in , 
. Ihe United : States,, to under lake (he , 

• work, and from whose library came 
many of the niaiiusnipts unii sujne 
; bibliographical items used - by tire 
editor. Tlie. result is the fullest 
edition so fur, containing ’urii onlv 
all Arguijo’s previously published 
work buL some hlthcrfo unedited 
poems by ibjs Stvilldn writer, who 
lived from ' 1567 to 1622 and was 
almost .certainly an assoc Luc of 
Fernando de Herrera, Tile hulk .if 
.the, poems nre sonnets on subjects 
drawn from classical history and 
mythology, with u number of 
longer, mainly occasional pieces, in 
$11 of which the personal iinie, often 
one of stoic resignation, uiu! ihe purs 1 
ily and economy are perhaps tlie .out- 
standing features. This is u valuable 
addition rn the low-key Spanish 
Golden Age literature which is Lie- , 
cabling increasingly available in-.' 
modem texts. 


C i ne ’ s ,visIon 
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“BVM* .nuu 0»uipM- --— ■- %. . 

-the tragedies— itvhlch in ariy case is -.» 
•' hardly. compatible with another fef- r 
erence to her is - “uu. Amurac i 
f£mlmn ■?., , ; - • 

The truth of the matrer is- that ; 
• jRucme was the product of an esseii- 
.(iaily uuheroic age which - Paul Beni- • 
chou. associated with **ruie- demoli-r 
tion of the hero ”. instead of suggest- 
ing resemblances between Racine ; 
and Cornbille one should insist on , 
their profound differences. They are ; 
brought hon?e to.us by two of -the 


sant : in another -that -* Bttjpnet est 
IrTragHie 1 de la non-naispance de.. 
I'h^roisme." wMfh docs noV Prevent^. 


lukmfime, Batot est sussj- Ie reprfi-^; 
sentant * tie Vh^rolpns -Romm, v 
who is a risyrhiatric case. iri a gwd-i 
deal me sympathetic 
nical critic? ailowj but “ une hfirolno ’ 
fragique K will hardly do. “The only r ; 
male ; characters whrf have any.) 
genuine . claim . (o the title are ; 
Xipharfe, : vyhp bei png*: ; rri ?rhe ■ *ne .: ; 
,uh eh Corneille’S rrosltive 


taaeur " or Aiexonarc te urnn«,«MM 
the characters as ^mariopettes . but 


ess ,altri 
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The deeds of the Shahs 


STUART CARY WELCH : 

A Kin L^'s Book of Kings 
1 he Sfttth-iuunch oi Shall Tahmasp 

199pp. Iliiiriics mu! Hudson with The 
Met ropoli lull Mu semi i of Art, New 
York. £12.50. 

Fird ii wsi’r. Shah-nameh (Bonk of 
composed mound ad 1000 , 
is of lun dcsirihetl us the Persian 
iinfiorml «pic : it celebrates the deeds 
und the glory of the legendary and 
i 0r,cu r ! llL ' ,s Iran down to the 
Miiliiininuuluii to mine si. As Stuorl 
Cury Welch l enuirks, h copv of it 
syii.s jiru rl icii I ly u pun of any trail inn 
ruler s regalia ”. The royal illusLi ated 
man linen pr uf Shah Talnnasp, second 
ruler of tlie Sufavid dynasty, was 
produced in ihe third and fourth de- 
cmloi otiliu sixteenth century. After 
thal date, though Persian art 
flowered ,.i other directions, Ulus- 
truted Sluih-minehs are not nmono 
il.s most suti.ffving creations. Tins! 
biittn-niuHch muv lie cimsidered the 
lusl of the truly great illustrated 
mail us cn pis of the work; und it 
possesses peculiar seuti mental in- 
terest uiooiig them, because it is the 
only one of this class produced for a 

ri,„V n t, i IB d - vnns l v which reunited 
I rim. I lie long survival nf the Persian 
niiHiurcliv whs much in people’s 
nmus during J972; and this lavish 
and bee uti fill volume (though it has 
tint appeared quite punctually) was 
dcjiienecl to “serve us the Metro- 
pohta n Museum’s offering ’’ at the 
Shuh trt Tran s Li* lei nation of 2.500 
years or the rule nF his predecessors. 

The Mutmjjiilimn Museum posses- 
ses sevemy eiglu nut of 256 iliustra- 
tinns, dnnuted by the current owner 
of the mu i ui script. One must protest 


against the pitiless complaisance 
with which, since the time of 
Demo tie's dealings, the tearing to 

f leces of major Oriental manuscripts 
as been regarded by great museums 
and distinguished collectors alike. 
The readings of the Shah Tahmasp 
SJiuh-nameh ore not likely to be of 
great importance for the text of the 
poem : but, as Mr Welch makes clear 
in a thoughtful essay, the book made 
by the collaborative enterprise of the 
royal workshop over a decade and a 
half is u greater achievement than 
the .sum of the detached paintings 
and the binding. 

Some time after 1800 the iminu- 
■script left the imperial Ottoman lib- 
rary at Istanbul, and a century Inter 
was in the hands of n Rothschild. It 
was one of the great fubled treasures 
of Persian art, never available for 
inspection, about whose actual 
quality art-historians speculated. 
Betnrc this publication Mr Welch’s 
rank ns un historian of Asian puint- 
Ing was almost equally hard to 
assess : for, while he was widely 
known as n Harvard wit and as 
u collector about whom logends 
proliferate in three continents, 
ms literary output consisted only 
of a handful of articles and 
one important and some minor 
exhibition catalogues. While his in- 
terest in the Houghton (Shah Tali- 
masp) Shun-ncmeh was known, there 
were those who wondered whether 
the great project would ever reach 
publication. Like tlie seventy-eight 
severed paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the present work is but a 
fragment of a larger whole, but like 
them It justifies the faith of those 
who have expected much. 

Mr Welch provides a dearer des- 
cuptiou than is available elsewhere 


of the circumstances of production 
of a major royal manuscript, and 
also of the manner in which Persian 
painters designed their pictures, sel- 
dom turning to the direct observa- 
tion of nature, utilizing the stock of 
drawings and tracings in the atelier, 
and varying the combination of these 
to attain novelty in their composi- 
tions. The preparation of miniatures 
was often a joint labour, with the 
most reputed master responsible for 
ra® design and the key passages, 
while others undertook the remain- 
der of the colouring and finishing. 
Hesides painters oF the period whose 
names survive, Mr Welch distin- 
guishes five other nuniiyiuotis hands 
in the illustrations here published, 
the great ndvuiice of studies in Per- 
sum painting in recent decades is 
apparent when his text is contrasted 
wuh that of Laurence Binyon in his 
publication of the comparable Kham- 
selt manuscript done for Shah Tab- 

1928) T te P ° em * ° ! ‘ Nisami ’ L^don, 

c flCC0 . un 1 t °f die genesis of 
Safavid painting is prefaced bv 
acknowledgements to B. W. Robin- 
son, whose more cautiously ex- 
pressed views resemble those of Mr 
"'ll F'f teemh-cen tury Tabriz, 
capital nf the White Sheep Turk- 
mans. is seen as a centre of n school 
of painting rivalling that of Herat 
m the age of Bilizad. To it the 
greatest of the drawings of the 
albums at Istanbul are 
assigned (Mr Welch points out that 
demons as well as floral motifs in 
me Shan-namch manuscript are 
c osely related to those oF tlie 
albums). The two major manuscripts 
pinduced for Shah Tahmasp, this 
Shuh-naineh and the British Museum 
Khamseh (Or. 2265), ore seen as the 


Rubai by rubai 


I. D. DU FLKSaiB : 

New Quub'dins of Omar Khayydm 
Unnuinbaied pages. Hale. £1.90, 

This first fcssay hi English verse of a ’ 
distinguished . writer in ■ Afrikaans 
was, originally published in Cape 
towp in 1959 to. coincide with the 
centenary of Edward FitzGerald's 
translation of -the RubAJy&t. Since 
tlioa the. thunderbolts of Robert 

fir aud 0mar Ajj.gjjaj, have ■ 


wW'h® set about his 
translation! Mr Du Plessis had not, 

, baSBd h ‘ s to*t on the literal 
eight-line version that Professor 
Arberry produced from the Teheran 
manuscript m 1952. . His wofk is 
thus, at* he. says, himself,' “ a. render- . 

fei" 5 °? V 1 English trans- 
latton of tlie Persian text, by an 
Afrikaans poet with no knowledge 
pe ^ n ; 5 he, might- have added,' 
too. that it is a rendering — * 
conies in 'nuoni 


To eager Death-how shall we 

nr fioi i , count tlie loss 
Or Gain, and reckon what the 

Sum is worth ? 

The real difference, however, be- 
tween FitzGerald's masterpiece and 
pjg® ?J n , d ? nt i® ** i* one that Mr Du 
HJm t- b,mse «, stresses : "FltsGer* 

toaedie? ?S yS ’ '■ strung . his Quatrains 
together in a way quite foreign to 

Jkjfj natur ® of Persian poetry. in 
vjhich__each rubai [quatrain! stam?u 


itibsr SU 




ibjatjtsl- 
ti prerioi 
teqi 
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. Ra 

fcwol 


w.in tH 




was a tmnsirntter^na, 
that il wris hwJovaifcr'ii'i 
the iwst thnt lnd hWFTtF 
et.fnV.il and pnliticpL^ 
procCi'ls cm i rained- 


products of the fusion of ilio two 
traditions, the classically perfect 
compositions and the exquisito 
characterization and finish uf the 
Herat masters transformed by the 
vigour, wild imagination and less 
assimilated Chinese visual repertory 
of the Tabriz school. The new style 
evolved under the influence of Shah 
Tahmasp (himself a gifted amateur) 
and the forceful genius of Sultun 
Muhammad, whom Mr Welch secs 
ns an exceptionally versatile master. 
In this analysis, the preparation of 
the manuscript was origiuully under 
the direction of Sultan Mohumniad. 
to whose hand are attributed two 
great imaginative pictures— " The 
Court of Gnyuiiinrs *' and “ The Death 
of Zahhuk 

Mr Welch’s text is written in a 
deceptively entertaining style, edu- 
cated but pithily colloquial (there 
are few Oriental nrt-historiaos alive 
or dead who would have described a 
figure In a painting ns "a popeyed 
dolt”). Towards the close he em- 
barks on a daring psychological his- 
tory of Shah Tanniasp himself. It 
would be a pity if these idiosyncra- 
sies prevented others working in the 
same field from devoting close atten- 
tion to his work. 

Tlie rich, exotic Illustrations of the 
manuscript appeal at several levels 
yet leave us with some uneasy reserv- 
ations. Early Safavid painting lacks 
the serenity of one of Us sources, the 
fierce freedom of the other. The 
meticulously splendid detail of the 
Herat masters had been absorbed but 
not their sure, cautious taste. A gen- 
eral lack of rostraiut and violence 
of design Is uneasily wedded to min- 
ute and sumptuous execution. This 
is perhaps more suitable to illustrate 
an epic in which scenes of battle and 


violence predomluii * 1 
Perfection of the W 
tury Herat sc!, 00 ] ft 
of this mannered styb 
to tlie [ banality of SSt 
ngs illustrating the 
best illustrations of rtf. 
lwve nobility and iij, 
as well as siimpicotmita 
ant! technical accora® 
bnps the finest are K 
tings, devoid of ar clZ 
niom. are a transfi 
natural world-the &T 

attnbuted to Sultan Mohta 

tinned above (with ah 
Ascent of the Prophet- 
tlsh Museum Khmseh,» 
both Binyon and Mr Weft 
artist, may fairly be srMtf! 
present a vast and mSS 
cal vision of the richest 
such as Is not found ttaj 
Persian painting, 1 

The way in which the 
11 cation is illustrated U ud 


borders, Trt an 
this is followed by plain i 
in monochrome and tu 
colour, both much enlirgd 
lng commentary and capiat 
us to an unusual d«pfe 
the paintings thro# d»( 
the author of the text ana 
stand what lie appreciate 
Without access to the oops 
cannot judge the fideiir 
reproduction, but the phis 
mii ably clearly primed tt 
brilliant and intricate^ 
convey the restless tplembi 
originals. Others besides ikl 
Iran will enjoy receiving A 
as a present. -.j 


Tao and fro 


in HN BLOFELD : 

The Secret and Sublime . ■ ■ j 
216pp. Allen and Unwin f-3.9!a. 

Tho .subtitle of John Blot eld's book 
Is “Taoist Mysteries and Magic” 
dnd It is an account of the author's 
own experience of Taoist communi- 
ties in China before the Communists 
took over. Mr Blofeid, to whom we 
“ *" owe some excellent transla- 

ly 


tho necessity of the nag] 
(including- sexual yaflijg 

short of ofgaah) wWa nfl 
as steps on the Way- Tnwjjj 
deserfbeain consIderaWriW 
emphasizing that. eVrt H 
yoga strict chastity 
This part of the bflMjJ 
would have expected » m 
Llculaily to the salaried**^ 
fact the most absiruM 
here in a field <> f 
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for, afi 
*ewhere 
lossible 
ml 
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Diviu. The Sea fire. 208pp. 
Allan. C4.25. 

> piddle of ihe Second World 
fe Spitfire moved into naval 
mth little core modification 
i addition of th? retarding 
landings on deck and some 
lag (o allow for the extra 
In that fori the Sealires 
je taken in the lifts of certain 
; In others they lind to lie 
in on dock. In due course, 
siib folding wings arrived 
a Was made to use lIiciu 
as well as fighters with 
, fuel tanks tu increase their 
Thii bonk traces tlie cvolu- 
iWSealiro, with dozens of 
yb, and gives a detailed 
ef ihe principal operations 
il took purt. 

, yarn! Memoirs 
' Suit ail A State of llciit. 
iW. II. Allen. £2.25. 

Crahani, trailing her oura nf 
"sdciots" and American 
be produced n manual for 
-■bn who hope to succeed 
«K«r of panic tic luxe. The 
"wire not original ; the man- 
at the more tedious kind of 
pveograpliy. A cliupter on 
reluitonship with Scott 
where sincerity breaks 
«Jy Ui turn a more merci- 
« tho rest qf what Is ail 
'lue— und sclf-contrudic- 
wndnee. 


AlHtv. A Sfjutire Mile )/ 
™ KUjted by Margnrei 
uopp. Kinetuo : liuund- 
Jmt. (2.25 

w.ubn died last year at nn 
p* i,bere records niepinries 
Mw farming in the Cpts-' 
F « Is impi oteniiqiis, ' 
p 8 narrative of country 


doings , with lively interlndoc <n>-h 

Si 

ks issues 

>■■■1 IIS suiTniinding c»u„,r“iS 

History 

C Ziu PA uT' r \ e Sim,ish c "»' 

• Socfci v . H 50 Lo,,don ileco '■‘ , 

plunder of treasure ships. Hm rhcr e 

relish 0 , nn 0, 'l wading Lhe 

i.ngiisn mol elm hi s in Sonin luiviniz 

their ovmi organize i inn based mi tht 

wer rn f Lucur ' T, “ ™tbrvak of 
‘ v .“? ,n •MS put a stop to i heir ncti- 

hrinilli 1 , ” UR J L *l® r,,lll l»>')y was 
briedy levived under Jumes I. Their 

cailier records are lost hut r '.e regis- 
ter book for 1G04-G is in rhe British 
Miiseuni, mid is here transcribed m- 
got her with the Cnniimny’s book of 
iwitliS Mow m rhe BmlJoimi) and a 

°, t ,er doc u ume, « s -. An introduc- 
linn traces the origins and subse- 
quent history of the vent lire, 

Local History 

Tann. Jrnnipkr. Gloucestershire 

Woollen M} lls. 254pp. Newton 
Atibot: David and Clmi les. Paper- 
back, £[.05. • 

This is o book intended priiimrilv 
for the industrial archaeologist and 
local historian, but it will appeal 
also to all those acquoimed with the 
old cloth -working viillevs of Glou- 
cestershire. Jennifer Timn traces , 
concisely tlie growth nf the ivortllm 1 
industry in the enunry from 1550 ' 

its vicissitudes in succeeding tr ado . 
Fluctuations, und its subsequent tie- ■ 
Clitic. At- the begin niiig of the nine- 
teentli century there were some ISO 

ht IIa ■ .i. .. t 


amatcui antiquarian. * ll,d 

Music 

* n< * Rimbaiii.t, 1 -. p. 
//it Oifitm. Its llisiorv and Con 

SSFn. G*np. Amsterdain: 
t. 1 .* 11 ? A. M. Knur. 100 fl. 

“ Rihi/^J 10 J, nurih volume of tl. e 
Bibliotheca Oignnnlogica " « series 
,,f facsimiles of rare bnnU 5J 

3 B-J JW" iHdldina, ZSt™ 

fl ?t, i I lle , ll,, . nl PtlHion, pnh. 
■■sneci tu Lnudiiu m I877 i. s 

port a nee lies ^inripally j, ! ' c 
uescripiion of British organ build no 
■ n the nineteenth cenimy. h i s'n 
consulted f.„- d L -i„i| s r/anhin cm, 
sriuctifji 1 hi the lifLeemli ccinm-y in 
this country, and contnins the full 
f °f l,,e -rtai oxiam specilica 
oraan, a contraci 
. d i taken out with the Lon- 
don Inn Icier Anthony Buddy no ton. 
The ideal 1,1 organs for Ii. J. TlJp 

c-il* 1 uy ,i n , lust ra men is nf 

Schulze, lie had little idea of ihe 
importance of the historic schools in 
1 lie Netherlands or of Kclinitgcr d 
the Norlh liuiopean organ builders, 
kdwurd Kinihnnlr was n colnurful 
uiHiquurian who assembled uii 
mipnrLuut collection of errly music 
iiiiuiiiscripis. 


J HI "• , MIIIIU I.IU 

mills in use ulong the upper valleys 
of the Fiomc, Ewcline, Little Avon, 
and their tributaries, though n rapid 
collapse wus um far nff ; by 1900 
the active mills had dwindled u, a 
mere pcorc. Most oF the book is 
token up by 0 gazetteer providing 
entries for, every mi]] and known 
workshop mid dyehniisc, wigcihvr 


Natural History 

HowARtir, T. G. South's llritish But- 
terflies. 210 pp including -18 plates. 
Frederick Wnrue. £10.50. 

Richard South’s British Blii ter [lies 
i 1906 1 has remained a classic refer- 
ence nook for entomologists, and 
using it for nearly fifty years 
T. G. lluwartli wns in a strong pnsi- 
■ turn to revise it. The old text has 
hecn rearranged and the families 
dealt with in what may he regarded 
°;S u" evuliitiumii-y sequence Ijegin- 
niiig wiLli the primitive types. Alter 
h description of the life cycle of u 
butterfly, with some account uf sea- 
sonal and sexual dimorphism and 
other phenomena, photography and 
the ci 116 film are recommsadod as a 
men ns oF recording, though preser- 
vation and mounting are also ex- 
plained. Nutus follow mi the fifty 


"WW »» Britain with 
, r “P Praia lice, ncc.r 

I SZtf flbi'tra.iniis where 
Th.! C i. fte i l, ? lvn 10 ha VO c.L'urred. 

1 ni lioiiiii if 11 J colnur phues uf iduli 
specimens os well a i ?! u,se J h,?. 

nm 'hiVIhfsao ' ,U ‘ lf , fc L ‘ ydo f'»Nmv 
ll lp ’ L ' e same order as the text. 

' “ e , a . Uu “* were panned bv A I) A 
roughly me same ruder as the ti»si 

; 

K It < drawings by 

t isli V spec ies*' In- ' oh'ii^H ^ 
valunble Inforniado a*' , |,,, ^ d ‘j 

ced KodsL,,ld for ih® more udva'iv 

Social Studies 

£2 if ,M 

N was suggested, at a 1 .™ 

tliat “w " 8| ™ Sm' 
lleil wkh n,,,, , v cwjWC'l to 

•asst;', M. ag ! j:zhz„ a 

13,2 u, c ^ nBCI 

timr' T^ 1 ] 1 1 1 “ji'i ul ) ' "c nns u h u ! 

cial secu rh J? 1 ' 1 , j “ieph 1 ‘ Yearns "dU 
cusses sympnt helically and "ntallll 
gently how the various strains mid 
stresses arise I 11 imiusiiy and ends 
his review with the regiit "haL ilm 

HeJhh " f iH 

ice. Health and Safeiv at Work ” 
did nut suggest tlie 1 '•iiiblishmeni of 
J cnniprelieiisive nccuputiniui) healib 
sci vice. 1 here is much beside orim- 
111 c disease to affect workers nf all 
types and il Is not easy Tor tliese 
psychological iiroblnm 10 receive 
rho attention tJiey deserve- 'Ihe re- -i 
suit of this js nii|cfi uiuiccessaiy .ill \ 
health among workers in faXrles J 
and other industrial concern's. 1 
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Travel and lopo^raphy 

'j Wear Count, u 

fJilf. £ 2 . h,dU,g 2fi p,at0!< - »!«* 

As a Corn i shin an the nut hoi writes, 
most knnwloUgL-alilv 11 hurt bis i,utirc 
t.ikE, ,.p . immu !™ 

j?" 0 / ihi'ui, 

clifferenru' l ? 7 ?' ,l,c,e I is 

uiriLnncu bo ween tin- r,.., 

•ipproaUi ami choice of sidijeu. 
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Furzedown 


Wcliiam Road. SW17 9BU 
Prlnifpal: Miss M. E. Garvie, B.Sc. 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Applications ore invited from Chartered Librarians for 
the above post at the College Library. Tills is one of 
two 'dnillur posts, which together with those of the Chief 
Librarian and Depmv Librarian make up the professional 
staff of the ilfn-jiv. They are assisted by a cl erica I officer 
and two library assistants. Duties could Include responsl- 
hl KEt v for the fast growing resources area or for a com- 
bination of other special responsibilities connected with 
the main library ; the teaching practice library ; the model 
school library ; and the gramophone record collection. 

Furzedown College is a College of Education with 780 
student* a i itl NO Academic stJ.fi . Salary £1.94 +-£2,4 24 p-n. 


A|iji«Cti({uit fui ms mid /wither tfewWs at'ctMcriib from 
the Chief l.ibtttrluti ui the CaUviW in whom com- 
pleted iiiipttcotlnnx nil nit Id he ret it r tied within 14 daps 
of the dute ui this atlcertiseineiil- 




BERKSHIRE: COUNTY COUNCIL 

Applications me invited from graduates with a Diploma 
in Archive Administration nr appropriate experience 
for a temporary poll of 

Assistant Archivist 

in the 

Berkshire Record Office ; 

applications from candidates nnw studying for a 
diploma will he considered. 

The appointment is for 12 months from July, 197.1 ; the 
person, appointed will undertake a survey of records . 
ot bdrougli, district and parish councils - within the 
present county boundaries and will be required to 
make personal visits to the councils concerned ; a 
current driving licence should be held. 

Salary ou scale A.P. 2/3 (£l l 530-£2,100). Five day 
week. Car allowance as casual user rake. Applica- 
tion f 0171) s (obtainable from the Clerk of the Council, 
Sliiie Hall, Reading) should be returned by 21st May, 
1973. V 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

ARCHITECTS 

Wa need e Librarian 1o taka over admlrrlslrallon ol our small technical 
and Information library end microfilm records. Soma familiarity will) 
tho requirements at an architects olllce would ba an asaal. The library 
i; housed in our reception area and Hie Librarian, also sots' as- receptionist', 
and has chsiao ol a small utaph one. awMofiboanl. Our olticea era 
pleasantly situated an bus routes and near the Central Una Station and 
,W( have out own .car park, garden and tennis court. 

telephone Kasln Howe at TFP Architects. Warwick house. Palmtralon 
f)md, Buckhursl HHIi eaiax, on Of-504 9711.' 


OTNATIONAl AFFAIRS 

INDEXING 

SmaU tcarn i*A>ctuvlni'. major Indsv 
to ftiotec'Lrt.rin JriUiMlIonaf 

Mlslti regitlm .> 

Pa« r Time : • , 

Indexers . 

geoulivil lo.ootK at )inme.a|iptt>X. 
20 Hdiim per neck; MpcrlerUM k* 
inJ^Ini dcSiraWo. Aim l>ecii In-, 
tercel 1 hi irtunsttoanl. jiftait* and 
ublliiy lur )|ie. . ; 

Administrator/ 1 
Propf Reader; 

KL'kjiiitaf td iarirdtnntf nnljn.il ol o' 
lean, tif ImK’tna • p'nU ■■ rmiirf ■ 
quality. accuracy anil : OTOgww 



6UCKIKGH4MSHIAE 


Applications are invited 
lor the following p09t — 

MOBILE 

LIBRARIAN: 

AMEkSHAM LIBRARY 

Salary: Librarian^. Scale 
: Ci .Efri^i ,803, . -■ 


up i n 


vice. r-Successhli oendl^ 



Administrative 
Assistant 

£1 81 2— £2352 

(under review) 

The Overseas Relations Branch o) the Electricity 
Council which provides a service to the whole of the 
electricity supply industry, is becoming increasingly 
involved with International Congresses, (he Institu- 
tions ol the European Economic Community and 
similar bodies 

You will be mainly concerned with the processing of 
documents related to such bodies, including iha 
chocking and editing of translations and the issuing 
of a Maws Sheet. You will also undertake some 
translating work. 

An excellent knowledge of French and at least one 
oilier European language is essential and you must 
be capable of expressing yourself cleaily and concisely 
in English. Typing experience would be an advantage 
in Hus post. 

Write in confidence giving full personal and career 
details quoting TLS/56 by 14th May to: 

Howard Bussey. Personnel Officer. 

The Electricity Council, 30 Millbanlt, 
London SW1P 4RD 


ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 3 

Amenities & Works Department — Library Service j. 

PRINCIPAL \ 

LIBRARIAN ] 

£3,429-£3,885 \ 

including London Weighting 3 

(P.O.IB) . S 

Applications are invited by 13th May for the j 
above post, which ranks second in the libraries 1 
establishment. Candidates should be chartered i 
librarians, preferably Fellows of the Library \ 
Association. Experience in the administration of > 
a large library system is desirable. Further 4 
details and application forms available on request 5 
iront the, Administration Manager, Room 90S, *1 

Brent House, High Road, Wembley, Middlesex 
HA9 9HX. 


LISFIARIHS p^PApf MEhlT * 

StooH Editor 


Salary £2^05-£3, 1 38 p.aj : • ' ' : 

Appropriately : experienced 

Chartereti Librarians fpr this responsible' and rewarding' i 
pOBj whioh Je concerned not.only with the adult lendlno * 
stocks, but With display,. 'publicity. phd participation; in ' 
exU^ural activities T Ref. 9/5. : ' “ 


LOndOh’#, ^ / T 6arf of Management 

Se/v/Cea Town Hall. 
pOrpU&n Ofa ZSM&L Square, London, 
HAMf PK f 2 BLN or telephone 01- 

,2 t jsf 

‘ {‘A. - ' h "• t- * ' Please quota ret Closing 

• " •'■* :v ; ** 'Chile' 14 May, .1978. 


Jfomuuh of 

BEDFOR 


BEDFO RD 

Art Gallery 
Assistant (Technical) 

Salary within scale rising to £2,100 

This interesllng post offers an opportunity tor* 
lake, with little supervision, mainly technical osa 
connected with one of the finest end mottviS 
collections of watercolours in the country 
lain, glass, furniture, etc., housed In the Cts 
Higgins Art Gallery. 

There Is some exhibition and clerical work m 
saiy, and the post Includes dealing with 
from the public. 

Candidates must have Art Gallery/Museum ! 
and/or experience and be ussd ; to handling 
Commencing salary related to qualifications inc 
perlence. 

For a married officer, municipal accomnwWjM 
be made available or temporary lodging allow 
plus full reimbursement of removal expense 
generous help with legal cost9. 

Application forms and further details avatlaVt 
Mr. B. Bateman, Staffing Manager, Town Hall, 
ford (Telephone: 0234 67422, ext. 203 «, 
Closing date 21 st May. 



Consulting Civil Engineers 


USSIHED advertisements 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

department of medieval and 

LATER ANTIQUITIES 

hlially. duties will involve assisting with thB pro- 
duction ol a number of archaeological volumes of 
n\M importance in the Anglo-Saxon field. Degree 
b in arts subject, preferably archaeology, history, 
a English language and literature, essential. 

DEPARTMENT OF PREHISTORIC AND 
ROMANO-BRITISH ANTIQUITIES 

tiotkwlll include research on mlcrowear on Palaeo- 
tfiic implements uaing a low-power microscope, 
(reparation of specimens connected with petro- 
fraphlcal research, assisting with the registration of 
ntw acquisitions and the preparation of exhibits and 
ttftloguea. Degree, preferably in archaeology or 
Nturel sciences, and an Interest in Quaternary 
vetoeolOQy, essential. 

fad Year Students may apply for both posts, 
kilty : Grade I E2.12t-£2,680; Grade tl £1.361' 
WtS. Starting salary may be above the minima. 
IM of appointment will depend on age, quallflca- 
toi and experience. Non-contrlbutory pension 
Kfaeme. - 

ft) full details and an application form ( to be retur' 
sed by 25 May. 1973) write to Civil Service Com- 
«wn. Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. RG21 
US. or telephone Basingstoke 29222 ext. 500, quot- 
fjG|11)/382. 


THK MOTOR INDUSTRY KliSKAWUl AKSOUATIUN 

CHIEF 

IXFORMATIOIM OFFICER 

The Motor Industry Research Association will shortly 
sppn nt a Head of its [iiformutUm Section, which is ics- 
pnnxlhlc for prcparlna abstracts nod rrnnslatiiiiis, ansivci'- 

mg technical enquiries, «ipplyine photocopies, etc 

uehalf of vehicle manufacturers ami operators, makers 
of vehicle components, and others. Candidates most be 
rnnilllar with modern Infurniaihin-retrlcval methods in 
addition to conventional library techniques. They should 
he able to write dear and concise English, A working 
knowledge of at least one modern language and some 
technical or scientific qualifications ore desirable. 

This post, which will become vuumt by the retirement of 
the present occupunt. Is pcnsfonuhle, and tarries an 
attractive salary. Candidates selected Tor interview will 
he required to rum lab names of Iwu referees. Applica- 
tions should he made tn writing, iiuoUnu ref. WC’.S, bv 
ilst May, 1973, to 

The Director, The Motor Industry Research Association, 
WaLling St., Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 



Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

at Hendon 

Library Assistants 

Part/Full Time 

required for wide range oF gcbcral duties. 

The full-time position is suitable for a graduate who wishes 
to obtain experience in a library before taking a post- 
graduate course io librarianshlp. 

Salary within tho scale rising to £1,306 per annum with 
possible progression to £1,464 and or £1,635 per annum inclu- 
sive. 

Application forms, to be returned as soon as passible, from 
the Registrar, TLS/5/4, Middlesex Polytechnic at Hendon, 
The Burroughs, London NW4 4BT. 


Applications are invited irom 

CHARTERED 

LIBRARIANS 

for posts in a developing County Library service with 
headquarters in Elgin. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN, FORRES. A new library 13.000 
sq. It.) will be opened within Ihe new community cenlro 
at Forres in August. The Branch Librarian will be 
expected to take an active part in Ihe cultural pursuits 
of the Centre and of the wider community and will also 
be required to foster children's leading and co-opera- 
tion with schools. 

LOCAL HISTORY LIBRARIAN. The person appointed 
will be required to maintain Ihe systematic arrange- 
ment, cataloguing, indexing and storage of Ihe whole 
range of materials relating to the history ol Ihe Moray 
area and facilitate their use and development. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT, HEADQUARTERS. Areas Ol res- 
ponsibility will Include reference services, alack Circu- 
lation and book binding. 

All Senior Assistants participate In the book selection 
team of eight Chartered Librarians and in readere' ad- 
visory work. 

Moray and Naim offers scenic beauty, clean air and 
a pleasant environment. Forres is a pleasing holiday 
resort ; recreational facilities at nearby Findhorn Bey 
include sailing, fishing and water-skiing. 

Salariea : Librarians' grade £1.089 to £2,100. 

Applications should bo submitted to the undersigned 
Closing dele : IBth May, 1973. 

F. J. Guthrie, 

County Librarian, Grant Lodge, 

Cooper Park, Elgin. 


require 


Assistant Librarian 

for the technical librnry/inf conation departoi* 
their Epsom Office. 

Age; 23-30. - 

Qualifications : A.L.A. or about to onallfy EW 
. .In special library, particularly in uie comma* 
dustry, $n advantage. . ■ . 

Duties: Responsible to Librarian for nwjitfjj 
rary and Information Service, handling i 
■hire searches, cataloguing. ' ■ _ _ . j 

Salary: Commensurate with age, iqualin* 1 ®* | 
experience.. ( • 

Applications giving brief particulars end 1 . 
erence Number 872 to : — » ' • j 

Personnel Manager. 1 - / 

HOWARD. HUMPHREYS & SONS. . , 

Westminster House, West Street, 

. EP^OM, Surrey. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ; 
SOUTHWARK 


Service Appointment v 
Museum Keeper 

'(AP5 £2,388 to £2,681 plus £144 LondMj*^ 

Applications are Invited from 
priate- quallflofttlons and experience wi 

post In a new museum In North ' Pe0 Kent 

Museum. Kasper, Uveaey Museum. . . 

Thel<edbe^vWll'tfe Yfe^bhftlbis" 

8enting ohanging exhiblllons ,0 J 'JJJta tins N* 
but with special .emphasis on / 

of children and school parties :■ • 

A smalMepturs half and ihe headqvjj 0 ." 
Archaeological Society is locorporaieqj 

Bail. BxL 528 . Ref. TL8/7/4217. , 


European Communities 

THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 

requires for Its Secretariat In Luxembourg 

. Three nationals of the United Kingdom or Ireland for permanent appointments asi 


Library Assistant (A) 


Duties: j 

The o /Tidal will be rcaporuible, utjdcr the 
1 * direct authority of a department head, for 

cataloguing and classifying the documents and 
correspondence of ihe European Parliament. 
Qualifications) Education to good secondary 
standard (A level). Library quafifteaaad xa 
; J ‘ experience would al^o be expected, preferably 
in the library of a public institution. Thorough 
knowledge of different classification systems, 

. . especially tho Dewey decimal system. Very 
- ' 1 ' good knowledge of English and Frend). 


Research Assistant 
or Docunientalist 


Du dear 

Research and preparation of dossiers and 
bibliographies on matters affecting the ■ 
European Commud)tie& *.. J .\ 
Quallflcatioiia} Education to good secondary 
standard (A level), Qualifications or experience 
in docuraentarion or research would be 
expected. Very good knowledge of English and 
another Community language. 


Library Assistant (B) 


Duties^ „ 

Thue will Include cataloguing, assistance 
to users^ including Afembcrs of Parliament and 
senior officials. • " 

Qualiflcationsi Education to good secondary 
standard (A leccl). Library qualificariaa ac • , 
experience would also be expected. Thorough 
knowledge of different dqssificaiion systems, 
especially the Dewey decimal system. Very 
good knowledge of English and French. Good 
knowledge Of European Community affairs. 


, . The upper age limit for each! of these appointments i« 

Salaries ana allowances) Salary will be according to ttai 
' ‘ • allowance, th^ salary (nter deduction Of tax and 


these appointments Is Library Assistants trill normally require tcveii years appropriate experience, 

ill be according to training and professional experience. For an unma rrled official entitled to an expatriation 
r deduction Of tax and social security contributions) will be between £315 and £420 net monthly. 


Inaurooce and peqslosu Pension scheme, sickness and accident Insurance. RequSsts for application forms, stating 
the exact title of the post, and giving ydtfr surname, forename and address In block letters, should be sent by the 25th of May 1973 to 

, Secretariat of tho European Parliament X . ' ! 

; ' ; 1 ' P.O. Box i6oi,LuxemboMrg (Grated Duchy) * • 'i ; ' 


6311,. ExL 22Q. 
18!h May; 1973. 


^L.^^JHgheadings : 



MUSEUM SERVi^ 


teaories V 




PART-TIME 
CHILDREN’S 1IBRAR!“ 

CHIPPENHAjM , , e 

Chartered Librarian required ^^rtuiiliy 
In a large new public library. Opp. pfl ople. . 
aspects pf library work with y° un9 H jjd 
pro rata £1 .748-C2.100 p.a, .■ county 
Application form and reluf^ftjSl 

Library and Museum Headquarte^ 1 j* jyl&jWS 
oMh/cbunty Gou«U. Cou"^ IW , 

Trowbridge BA 14 BJG, ,by 21« May ' ^ 


J'ci V/' Books& Pilots ' (;■' ; • 

tepfurei ^ \ • . v-. 
' Educational Coueees ••• . . 

Vacant Personal Coins aridMedal epUectlp^ . 

: Wanted For Sale and Wanted Theatres ^ Exhibitions. . 




ites- ■ ^. p a (mijiimum 70 p)i ; box nu’mber 45 p •! : , 

^ £ 5 , 50 per. i^rumn incli; ; i • , - ; 4 - :\ wl ,.i i, 

> ,s M rm .1 .i l .tti ** *»■ » .l*» si ; I « 4 • > j •»! r 'r a ‘ 1 . • • 


Kates : 3$p per lute (fl 

lilt* 70p) pflt Wuinbff lSri • • • r s . ’• I| 

NAMK 

! / : ••• AYrvtuuSisifjl’ : ' "■ . .' J • J • 

'■ . 1 •• , -4-' ' 

y *• • Vj;'* 

! ( v 1 « . \ •; 1 ■ " ; ?* \ ; \ . i *- > 1 

: "• -rii i 

-S ij *.•’ ». •.<•.. , j* 1 

copy, •' ^ 


: :*> ■■ ■ . u. j 

:: r -.i. _c._ u-_{ 

^ - : s .;* ;■ u y\ : ■ 

cussincAwojj pi 

ORDERS' and BOY itE 
flutinlomflnt: Print Inc! 

aQui^b..^,'^:''.-.;^ 1 isfeuk date/s 

IPUfiS TO s’ptiitgliQed AdtertiacKicttt Times Literary 

.nniifie Sauflre.'Loridhn 'PtfdP jfri?. f«i. m.MCiftwi —1 *da : ; 

y-jFf ,-) . ■ , > ' • T ■ ■ ' ^ — » T .7T . • ~ i" " “ “ , .7. 7 .tJ'tjv’J",) 
















